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Art. I. — 1. Astronomical Observations made at the Royal 

Ohserratnri/f Oree/nricb, in the. Year 1847. Under the Dirpo- 

tioii of (jrKOur.K Biddkj.l Aiiiv, Esq., M. A., Astroiiuiucr 

R(»v;il. 

•> 

'1. Mnfjnetieal and Meteoroloffieal Observations made at the Royal 
Ohsi-rratory^ (treeinrieh, in the Year 1847. Under the Direc- 
tiiMi of (ii’.oKdK Bii) 1 >ell Aiuv, Esq., M. A., Astronomer 
Royal. 

-i. Hvdnction of Observations of the Planets mode at the Royal 
Ob.'iervatory^ Greenwich, fro)n 17o0 /o 1830. Computed by 
(Ivder of the Lords Comini,■'sloncrs of the Treasury, under 
llio Superintondence of Geoim;!-: Blddei.E Airy, Esq,, M. A., 
Aptronoiner lioyjd. 4to. 184,7. 

4. llednrtion of Observations if the J\foorif from 1750 to 1830. 

By G. 13. Aiuv, Es«p 2 vols. 4to. 1848. 

.7. Description dc f Obserrafoire Central de Poulkoca. Par 
E. G. W. Struve. St. Petersbourg, 1845. Pol. 
a. A Cycle of Celestial Objects observed, reduced, and discussed. 
Bv Captain Wm. Henry Smyth, R. N., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

1844. 

7. Si.v Lectures on Astronomy, delivered at Meetinys of the 
Friends of the Ipswich JSIuse.um. By (tKORQE Biddell 
Airy, Esq., Al. A., Astronomer Royal, bvo. 1849. 

one has ever sailed down or up the Thames, and surveyed 
^ the stately domes and colonnades of Greenwich Hospital, 
witlioiit admiring the bnckgi’ound which the wooded heights ol* 
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Greenwich Park give to the landscape, and the contrasting 
jirehiteeture of the brick towers and minarets of the Koval 
Observatory, placed on a commanding height in tlie prolongation 
of the middle area of the Hospital, and thus terminating the 
vista. But few of these voyagers, wc suspect, take time to con¬ 
sider that the British Navy owes an important part of its 
eflficicncy not less to the Observatory than to the Hospital,— 
that Humanity is Interested in the former as well as in the 
latter, — that the sovereign who foresaw the ultimate con¬ 
sequence to certain and sah^ Navigation of a good system of 
Astronomical observations, was In this instance as wise and pa¬ 
triotic as he who provided a magnilic*:nt asylum for the helples-^ 
old age of those who had already often owed the preservation of 
life to the patient vigils of the astronomer. 

Th(* fn’tunes of Greenwich J*:irk have been as varied as those 
of most places the property of the crown in the vicinity of a 
capital. 'Fhc manor of Kast Greenwich * was an unenclosed 
waste until the reign of Henry V f., when a charter conveying 
200 acres of it was given to Humphry, Duke of Gloster, the* 
king’s uncle, and to Eleanor, his wife. 

This curious charter (of wliicli a copy is now before u») is 
dated 20lh March, 1437. f Perhaps the Ibundatlons of Duke 
Humphry’s tower still exist; at all events, it is certain that the 
Observatory is built on the same site, being a position of no 
inconsiderable strength. It is a kind of jxminsula jutting oid 
towards the Tlianies from the general level of Blackhoath and 
the southern district of the Park, with whicli it is connected by 
a tolcrabl)' narrow isthmus, whilst the ground slopes rapidly in 
every otltcr direction from the little tabl(?-land occupied by the 
Observatory. The natural strengtii of the situation lias evidently 
been increased by lofty retaining w'alls on the north, south, 
and Avest sides — sustaining both the building and a j)art of the 


* 1 )c|)lford was Greenwich. 

f Rot. Patent., lo Hen. G., M. 7. As a .‘ij)ocimen of the quaint 
latinily, wo (piote the following permission: — ‘ Maris petra et calci* 

* inclmlere ct lirmare, cl rauros illos k'Tnellarc*, b.'itcllare, ct inriclhuv, 
‘ uc. quandam Turrim infra Parccrti pra*dictmn similiter petra ct calce: 

* do novo- eonstruero, edifieare, ct tain turriiu illain sic ilc novo oon- 
‘ stnictarn ct editlealam qm. n dictum niancrium nmnsittnem iit 
‘ pra'inittitur incliisun), firmalnni, kcrnellatuni, iinbattclatnm, (;t tiir- 

* rcllalum, tencre possint sibi ct limrcdibus sais jirajdictis in perpe- 

* tuuin,’ he. Copied from the original in the 'I’owcr. 

* Kerncllnre, from rrfneaux (I’r.), to make battlements for defence. 

* lienee it a[)pcavs that there had been some still older structure. 
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pleasure ground.* This gives to the place an air of great seclu¬ 
sion and privacy, as well as apparent strength, not less suitable 
to its picsent than to its original destination — freedom from 
intcn-u[)tion and indiscreet curiosity being an inestimable advan¬ 
tage in an institution dcdicsib'd to such purposes in the midst 
of one of the most public resorts in the ncighl)onrhood of the 
metropolis. JMr. Francis Baily statesf, on the authority of 
some MS. notes in y copy of Maskelyne’s ‘Observations,’ that 
the lower was ‘repaired or rebuilt by Henry VIII. in 1526; 
‘ that it was someliines the habitation of the younger branches 
‘ of the royal family, sometimes the rcsidenec of a favourite 
‘ jnistross, somi'tiines a prison, and s(»metiincs a place of defence. 

j\Iary, fifth dauglitcr of Kdward IV., (betrothed to the King 
‘ <»f Denmark) died at the Tower in (ireenwieh Park in 1482. 
‘ Ilerirv'- VIII. visited “ a favre lady whom he loved” here. In 
‘ (Jiueeii Klizabetli’s time it was called Afin-flenr. In 1642, 
‘ lieiritr tlien called Greenwich Castle, it was thought of so 
*■ much conscf|uence as a jdace of strength, that immediate steps 
‘ were ordered to he taken for Rccuring it. After the Kestora- 
‘ lion, (’liarles II., in 1675, pulled down the old tower, and 
‘ f<»un{lc<l on its site the present Boyal Observatory.’ It should 
be noticed, that tbeivi was a distinct royal rcsideinx* on the same; 
manor, between Duke Humphry’s Tower and the river, called 
77«‘ Phasuancey wliich was trcfpiented by Queen Flizabeth an*! 
other sovereigns. 

Astronomy is a subject so palpable In its n^sults, and con¬ 
versant with facts so astounding yet so plain, that there ia 
scarcely any age or period of the world in whi<‘h most men havt^ 
not, at sonte time or other of their lives, been drawn to it with a 
strong feeling of interest and .awe. Perhaps some readers may 
be able to sym])atbisc witli our juvenile recollections of a time 
when the towers and walls of Greenwich Observatory seemed 
to us to enclose a profound yet tempting mystery, which we 
hardly dared hope ever to cx[>lorc; or when wc* traversed 
the weary diameter of Paris to gaze on the Observatory built 
by Cassini, and directed by Arago, or trod with respect the 
very stones of the Rue dit Bar., at tliat time inhabited by Dnplace; 
Considering that the practical details of observatories are wit- 
ncssetl ov comparatively few persons, and that of those so privi¬ 
leged still fewer can pick up anything like an intelligent idea of 
what is going on, and how tlic astronomic^il paraphernalia they 

* An accurate map of the grounds and buildings has been con- 
•^tructed and engraved by the present Astronomer Royal. 

I Life of Flamsteed, p. 39, note. 
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behold are made to yield a knowledge of the facts which they 
read of in books at home, we have thought that an attempt 
might be made to make this branch of knowledge accessible to 
all who have any acquaintance with its elements, and to reveal 
some of the mysteries of the art and ^wactice of an astronomical 
observer, to many who may never think of becoming cither 
profound astronomers or practised observers themselves. 

We propose, therefore, in the present article to consider, 
what it is which the practical astronomer professes to determine; 
secondly, to notice the instruments which he uses in order to 
make these determinations; and, thirdly, to attempt a sketch of 
the economy and management of an Observatory, its personnel, as 
Avell as its materiel ,—which we shall illustrate by a more especial 
reference to the National Observatory of Ouenwich. The two 
first heads we will make as brief as may serve to a due under¬ 
standing of our 4hird and principal topic. 

I. Practical astronony has two great branches. That to 
which the telcscoy)e may be said to have given birth; and that 
which is comparatively independent of it. Before the invention 
of the telescope, Copernicus had announced the true svstem of 
tlie world,—namely, that the sun is the centre of a ]>Ianetary 
system, of which the earth is one member, with the moon circu¬ 
lating round it; and that the fixed stars are altogether indepen¬ 
dent and placed at a vastly greater distance. The periods and 
comparative distances of all the ])rincipal jdanets w'ere known; as 
well as the deviation of the orbits of some of them from a circle; 
and a certain approximation was made to the singularly irregular 
form of the lunar path; eclipses could be calculated with tolenible 
accuracy; latitudes and longitudes roughly ascertained; and even 
such delicate, plienoniena as the a[)parent displacement of the 
heavenly bodies by refraction, and the general excessively slow 
motion of the fixed stars relatively to a f)()int altogether iinagiri- 
arv, termed the eqvhwctial point, had been clearly diocovered 
and imperfectly measured. 

But when the telescope gave to man almost a new sense, and 
enabled him to examine objects at a distance, with the advantage 
of a vast magnifying po\vcr, a new def)artment of jn-actical 
astronomy arose. Astronomers had hitherto oidy seen the rude 
outline of our own system, and the still ruder landmarks of the 
start y firmament. The t Icscope not only revealed thousands, 
nay nullions of bodies, hitherto unseen hecause invisible, but it 
displayed complications of arrangement and feature, which gave, 
as it .were, a colouring to the broad natural outlines with which 
hitherto the astronomer had to content himself. The moons ol 
.lupiterand Saturn, the rings of the latter, and the varying phases 
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of Venus and Mercury were, of course, among the first points 
of telescopic vision, — and a glorious insight they gave into the 
arrangements of our system. Then the actual physiognomy of 
the moon, the sun, and some of the nearer planets, after which 
tlie unaided eye could only vainly stniin itself, and desire for 
more help, oi)cned fresh fields of inquiry. More lately, the 
indefatigable study of the fixed stara and nebulae—with the aid 
of powerful instruments, and especially by the two Hcrschels,— 
has enlarged so prodiidously the boundaries of our knowledge and 
of rational and interesting speculation, that it is impossible to 
overrate the charms of this branch of practical astronomy. It 
has, liowever, been so fully considered in a recent article* on 
Sir Jolirj Herschel’s ‘ Observations at the Cape of Good Hope,’ 
that we gladly abstain from further notice of it at present; 
desiring to concentrate the reader’s attention on the department 
of practical astronomy cultivated alike by the ancients and 
moderns before and since the invention of the telescope, and 
which consists in the measurement of space with reference to the 
places of the heavenly bodies, and the comparison of those 
places with theory. 

Whoever would record the pfisitions of the heavenly bodies at 
any moment, and coinjiare them (as regards their apparent move¬ 
ments relatively to one another) at some future time, must do so 
by referring them to certain lines or directions, whicli may be 
regarded as fixed and known, 

'.riic easiest reference is found by a comparison wdlli that 
which is familiarly used to determine the position of places on 
the surface of the earth, or Latitude and Longitude. Though the 
terrestrial and celestial globes are not only different in their 
delineations (as a certain lady of fashion is said to have discovered, 
when she returned her globes to the maker because they were 
not a pair), but also in their idea or principle, the apjiarcnt place 
of a star on the celcsMal splicre may be defined by two angles, 
called Declination and liight Ascension, corresponding accurately 
to those of Latitude and Longitude, which determine tlic spot 
on the surface of the earth occupied (for example) by New ^ork 
or Mont IManc. Whirl a globe round its axis, and a pencil 
approacluid to tlie surface will toneb all places iiaving the same 
Latitude.—all stars having the same Declination. Stretch a 
thread tightly from pole to pole, and it will meet the position 
of all places on the surface having a common Longitude, and (on 
the celestial globe) of all stars having the same Kight Ascension. 
The pencil mark will meet tlie thread hut in one point; tlms 


* E<1. Kev. Yol. IxxxviiL p. 104. 
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the place is fixed completely by two angles, measured each from 
the centre of the globe along those circles; — the zero point of 
reference for Kight Ascension being determined by a particu¬ 
lar point called the Vernal Equinox, or the first point of Aries: 
Whilst on the terrestrial globe the Longitudes are measured 
from the meridian of Greenwich. 

If we imagine the eye placed in the centre of a celestial globe, 
and tlie fictitious stars to be each pierced with holes through its 
surface, that eye would, if the globe were properly turned, sec 
each star in the heavens through its appropriate hole. Such, in 
fact, is all the information which a celestial globe is intended to 
convey,—the idea of direction, ur apparent place,—not at all 
that of distance. The moving lights of heaven,—sun and moon, 
planets and comets, — change, from day to day and from hour 
to hour, their seeming place. To be able to define accurately 
their apparent place at a given instant, is the first aim of the 
[>ractical astronomer. This is done by ascertaining their Decli¬ 
nations and Right Ascensions,—the former being the apparent 
angular distance of a star from the celestial equator; the latter, 
the angle formed by the meridian (or line traced by the thread 
stretched from ])ole to pole and touching its place) with some 
other meridian, dratvn arbitrarily or otherwise among the stars; 
just as in geogra])hy tve, in Britain, refer the longitude of places to 
that of Greenwich. The astronomer, havin»i traced the motions 
ot an erratic star or planet on the apparent surface of the sphere, 
possesses the data for testing the truth of astronomical theories, 
whether of merely formal theories like those of epicycles ami 
deferents (as they were called), or of physical theories like those 
ot vortices and of gravitation. The ajiparcnt complication of 
these movements is in nature exceedingly great: consequently, 
the coincidence of observed with predicted places is the best test 
of theories; and tlius the perfection of our observations becomes 
essential for the establishment of theories, especially of that 
greatest of Physical Laws hitherto detected by man—the law' 
of Gravitation. 

But the power of tracing with accuracy the places of the 
heavenly bodies on the apparent vault of the sky, and therefore 
with reference to one another, carries us a step further, even to 
the measurement of the impassable and seemingly illimitable 
spaces which divide theui from us. We cannot indeed apply a rod 
or chain to mc^asure the moon’s distance, hut we may do as those 
surveyors did who measured the height of Mont Blanc ere it had 
been ascended. Our earth, to be sure, is very small, comj)ared with 
the spaces which separate from us even the nearest of the heavenly 
bodies, and a mere iiiatiiematieal point as compared to the dis¬ 
tances of the lixed stars. It is, however, so large tliat the moon. 
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for instance, is verj visilJy displaced as we regard her from one 
part of the earth or another. The direction of the earth’s axis 
is a perfectly well ascertained line. If we look in its direction 
from any part of the earth’s surface, the whole firmament appears 
to revolve round it by the diurnal movement; in this direction, 
then, a telescope may be accurately {x>inted. Let this telescope 
next be turned on the moon: — the angle which the telescope 
describes may be called the moon’s north (or south) polar dis¬ 
tance. If this experiment were performed sitnultaneously at 
Greenwich and at the Cape of Good Hope, the moon would 
appear further north from the latter than from the former sta¬ 
tion ; fur the same reason that if we go from the lower to 
the upper window of a house, the neighbouring chimney, which 
in the former case seemed to touch the distant weathercock, 
now falls far beneath it. Thus also, the moon when she passes 
centrically over a fixed star, as viewed by a spectator near the 
e(|uator, will leave it uneclipsed to an astronomer in the Arctic 
or Antarctic Seas, passing to the south of it in the one case, and 
to the north in the other. This seeming displacement is ciilled 
parallax. The greatest amount of parallax which the moon 
could possibly have, would be, if we imagine a spectator placed 
at cither pole of the earth. The displacement to each, compared 
to the moon’s position as seen from the earth’s centre, would be 
about a degree, or the whole angle under which the earth’s 
diameter (8000 miles) is seen at the moon, is two degrees. 

In the same manner the parallax of the planet jVlars and the 
planet Venus, when nearest to the earth,—and even the distance 
of the sun,—may be ascertained by observations made, under 
favourable circumstances^ at ditfercnt ))ai'ts of the earth’s surface: 
and since we arc personally confined, by a physical necessity, to 
the surface of our globe, we can only make the best of the limits 
of voluntary excursion which Nature and Providence have 
assigned to us. 

Hut though our voluntary perigrinations be confined to 
narrow limits,—although our globe is but a speck in space, and 
although a voyage from pole to pole would be, by the shortest 
route, but some paltry 12,000 miles,—fortunately for astro¬ 
nomy, wc make an annual tour in the course of our orbital 
revolution round the sun, winch carries us to two points of 
space nearly 200 millions of Knglish miles apart. Seated on this 
comfortable railway carriage called the globe, we are actually 
tearing through space at the rate of iiiuetecn miles per second^ or 
67,000 miles an hour; and the distance and position of the sun 
being known at any time by observation, the actual disbince 
between the points of space occupied by us, the travelling spec¬ 
tators, on any two days, is accurately known. For instance, on 
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tlie longest and on the shortest day, our positions are, as we have 
said, nearly 200,000,000 miles apart. Of course tliis annual trip 
makes a vast change in the celestial scenery of the bodies nearest 
to us. The other planets, if they did not move themselves, would 
appear to do so by our own relative motion;—as it is, they have 
ajiparciit movements, resulting from their owjij as well as from 
our earth’s orbital motions. But the most extraordinary fact is 
tliis: that, notwithstanding the vast space which separates the 
position of our earth at opposite seasons of the year, the scenery 
of the fixed stars is noways sensibly distorted by our change of 
])laee. Tlie vast distance from the earth to the sun is seen from 
the nearest fixed star under on angle probably not exceeding 
one second — which is about one two-thousandth of that which the 
sun’s or moon’s disc subtends! This is %,a!led the annual paral¬ 
lax ; and, admitting it to exist, the nearest fixed star must be 
200,000 times more distant from the sun than our cartii is; or 
5,000,000,000 diameters of our globe, or about twenty billions of 
Knglish miles! 

Thus our knowledge of the distance of the fixed stars (the 
greatest to which the art of mensuration has yet extended) de¬ 
pends upon the diameter of the earth’s ovlnt; Avhich, again, is 
deduced from a triangle having tlie earth’s diameter for one of its 
sides. But how is this last (quantity determined ? 

The measurement of the earth was one of the most justly cele¬ 
brated problems of antiquity. The science of geometry owes its 
name to this single a))pli(;ation. ATo must refer to previous 
papers in this Journal* for its histor>'and solution. But we 
may observe that the fertile principle of triangulatiou is here, 
.again, tlie basis of operation. At first, extensive though rude 
jneasurements of considerable spaces of the earth’s surface were 
attempted. Norwood, about 1G3.5, guessed, rather than ascer¬ 
tained, the distance Iroiu London to Turk, by measuring with a 
chain along the highway, allowing for its bends and obli([iiitics, 
and sometimes merely by juicing. But the ingenious Snell made 
a better determination, by ascertaining a comparatively short dis¬ 
tance by means of exact measurement f, and extending that 
measure, by a scries of connected triangles, to a comjuirativcly 
large jiortion of the meridian,—a process improved, in later 
times, by measuring a second base line near tlie close of the 
operation, and comp: -ing it with the result of ciilculation car¬ 
ried forwards tlirough the whole intermediate network of tri- 


* Ed. Rev. vol. v. p. 372.; vol. ix. p. 373. ; vol. Ixxxvii. p. 392. 
t Eratosthenes liatavus, 1617. Tlie measured base on whieb 
Snell ultimately depended was only 87 perelies (of 12 Rliiiieland feet 
eacli), or about 1080 English feet. (Bclambre, ‘Hist. d’A.'jtron, Mo- 
* derne,' ii, 97. 
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an«rlcs. A coincidence of the calculated and observed results 
gives the very highest probability to the accuracy of the whole 
o] erati<.u. From such an extended arc of the meridian the 
dimension of the v hole globe is inferred, by reasoning which wc 
cannot stop here to explain, but which in the simple case of the 
earth, being supposed truly • ;'herical, is exceedingly easy and 
direct. 

i'»ow on these processes wc have two remarks to make. Jurst, 
that the operations uf practical astronomy, as far as they regard 
the fixation of the distances and positions of the heavenly 
bodies, depend upon qnc single fundamental measurement of 
sjKicc, just as in surveying land with a Theodolite;—that 
measurement being the single measured side of the network 
of triangles wdiich (rigorously speaking) is all that is rc<iuiretl 
to measure an arc of the meridian, and consc<juently the axial 
diameter of our globe. Any error in that single fundamental 
linear measure is proportionally transmitted tiirough all the suc¬ 
ceeding ciilculations. The rod used in measuring a base line is 
commonly somewhere about ten feet long: And tlic astro¬ 
nomer may be said truly to apply that very rod to mete the 
distance of the stars! An error in placing a fine dot which 
fixes tlie length of the rod, amounting to one Jivc-thousamlth 
of an inch (the thickness of a single silken fibre), will amount 
to an error of 70 feet on the earth’s diameter, of 316 miles on 
the sun’s distance, and to 65,200.000 miles on that of tlic nearest 
fixed star! The second jioint to which wc would advert is, 
that as tlie astronomer in his observatory has nothing further 
to do with ascertaining knytlis sis distances (except by calcula¬ 
tion), his whole skill and artifice are exhausted in the lueasure- 

II cut of anyles; for it is by these alone tliat spaces inaccessible 
can be compared. Happily^ a. ray of liyht is straight; were it 
not so (in celestial sjxices at least), there were an end of our 
astronomy. If wc may be permitted a pleasantry on such a 
subject, it isour5e</m compass, and it is inflexible as adamant — 
which our instruments for asceiiaining its position unfortunately 
are not. Now an angle of a second (3600 to a degree) is a 
subtle thing. It is an apparent breadth utterly invisible to the 

III assisted eye, unless acctmipanied with so intense a splendour 
(as in the case of the fixed stars) as actually to raise by Its 
efiect on the nerve of sight a spurious image having a sensible 
brciidtb. A silk-worm’s fibre, such as ive have mentioned above, 
subtends an angle of a second, at 3^ feet distance; a cricket 
ball 2* inches diameter must be removed, in order to subtend 
a second, to 4.3,000 feet, or about 8 miles, — where it would bo 
utterly invisible to the sharpest sight, aided even by a telescope 
of some power. Yet it is on the measure of one single second that 
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the ascertainment of a sensible parallax in any fixed star de¬ 
pends; and an error of g of that amount (a quantity still 
unmeasurable by the most perfect of our instruments) would 
place the star too far or too near by 200,000,000,000 miles, — 
a space which light requires 118 days to travel. 

The pnictical astronomer is not, however, constantly or princi- 
])ally employed in directly measuring the distances of the heavenly 
bodies, or the dimensions of the earth. The earth’s diameter is 
now known with very great exactness, and the distance of the 
sun cannot become much better known, at least until the recur¬ 
rence of the rare phenomenon called the jtransit of Venus. But 
the astronomer is engaged in ascertaining from time to time, 
with the utmost accuracy, the positions of the so-called ./iarerf 
stars (wliich have all Iiowever, without exception, some small 
aj)parent motions), because these are the true landmarks of the 
heavens, to which the positions of all other bodies, sun, moon, 
and planets, arc constantly referred;—and likewise in comparing 
the positions of those moving bodies, from time to time, with 
tables, constnicted from the best existing theories of their mo¬ 
tions, in order that such theories may be imi)roved. The great 
usefulness of such improved theories will be seen in the course 
of the following pages. 

II. IVc now proceed to give a general idea of the instruments 
used for ascertaining the position of a heavenly body in the sky, 
by means of the angles of llight Asccnsioji and Declination, of 
which we have already spoken. 

The ancients recikoned the right ascension of the heavenly 
bodies from that of a certain bright star in the constellation 
called Ariesy which star nearly coincided with the position of the 
sun at the equinox of spring. There is at j>resent no star in 
that place : yet astronomers know how to find the equinoctial 
points (as they ai'e called) in the sky, and to reckon right ascen¬ 
sions from thorn, just as wc count longitudes on the earth’s sur¬ 
face from the meridian of Greenwich. 

Imagine a straight and perfectly vertical wall built truly north 
and south, or in a plane coinciding with the earth’s axis. A spec¬ 
tator looking cjirefulfy along one side of such a wall would observe 
at the same instant all celestial bodies, having the same right 
ascension, to pass out of sight behind the edge of the wall (in con- 
.sequence of the apparent diurnal motion of the heavens), sup¬ 
posing that he looked along the eastern side; or to start simulta- 
iieously into view if he watched them at the western side. Their 
apparent passage across the plane of the wall may be called their 
transit across the meridian. Each successive hour, nay, almost 
every minute, will bring some new object to the same position 
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of passing the meridian; and since the diunial motion of the 
stars is absolutely uniform, the intervals of their passages, mea¬ 
sured by a good clock,, will give a projwrtional measure of the 
angles between the meridians belonging to each object respec¬ 
tively. In fact, whether the clock go true or not, provided 
only that it go regularly, wo have but to observe the interval of 
time between the passage of a star aci\)S8 the meridian and its 
return to it again; mid considering that in that time the heavens 
must have made an entire revolution of 360°, we may by the rule 
of three find the angle corresponding to the intermediate place 
of any sbir whose time of transit by the clock Inis been noted. 
The entire period of revolution of the heavens from a star pass¬ 
ing the meridian to its return, is called a sidereal day ; one twenty- 
fourth of this is a sidereal hour, and so forth. 

A'^ow, if instead of merely lookimj along the side of a wall — 
an ojieration whose accuracy is comparable to that of observ¬ 
ing the sun’s shadow fonned by the stgle of a common dial, 
and which is evidently the same in principle — we use a tele¬ 
scope with cross w'ires in its focus, and which is com[)cllcd to 
move always against this wall, wc have a better kind of obser¬ 
vation. If this telescope further carry with it an index which 
])oiuts to the angles of elevation, to which it is pointed at the 
instant that the star passes the meridian, the angles being drawn 
or engraved upon an arc of the quadrant, measuring degrees 
with the vertical, wc ascertain the twodcterniining angles or co- 
ordinates at the same iiiomcnt; that measured by tlie time of tlie 
meridia]! passage or tmiisit giving the Right Ascension, and the 
angle with the vertical (to which, when a certain angle is added, 
Ave have the angle with the direction of the earth’s axis) giving 
the North Polar JJistaiice. This method was due to libmer, or 
possibly to Komer and Picard jointly, and was practised by 
Plamstccd 1‘or thirty years, fnmi 1689 till his death. 

A metliod in some respects preferable consists in using tu'O 
separate instruments for these determinations. At all t:vcnts a 
good Transit Instrument (as it is called) cannot be made ivilh- 
out allowing the telescope, which is to move strictly in tiie plane 
<if the meridian, to be bccured to a itorizoiital axis firmly sus¬ 
tained at both ends; and when this is done, the meridian wall 
which we have supposed may be entirely dispensed tcith. The 
transit instrument, the simplest and most eftcctive of all astro¬ 
nomical apparatus, was the invention of Homer, an eminent 
Danish astronomer, about the vear 1690.* It was introduced at 
(Irccnwieh by llalley, the second astronomer royal, in 1721, but 


* Horrebowii 0})eru, iii. -IS. 
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was evidently but little known in England some years later, being 
described by tbc visitors of the Royal Observatory, in 1726, as 
* a curious telescopic instrument.’* * * § Dr. Pound had, however, 
used one previously, which was probably the earliest in Eng¬ 
land. Halley’s instrument is still preserved at Greenwich — 
5 feet long, 1^ inches aperture. I'he telescope is not attached 
at the middle point of the axis, an arrangement not easily to be 
accounted for. The transit instrument has three adjustments for 
]diicing it correctly in the meridian; but for an account of tlicse 
we must refer to more special treatises. In modern iustrunients 
Jive or seven vertical and equidistant wires are placed in the 
held of view, so that the apparent passage of the star across all 
may be noted, and the average taken. 

The Clock, one of the greatest of ni^dcrn inventions, is the 
invariable and most essential companion of the transit instru¬ 
ment. The invention of the pendulum clock is somewhat 
obscure; but in the hands of Huygens and Hooke it first 
became practical, and this was only about the year 1657, or 
eighteen years before the foundation of Greenwich Observatory 
(August 10.1675). The earliest English pcndulinn clocks (after 
those of Hooke) were probably by Tompion. Elamstecd liad 
two— with pendulums thirteen feet long (beating t\vo sccon<ls), 
and they were w'onnd up but once a year. He <lid not regard 
an error of ten seconds in the determination of time as cxtics- 
sivef; and when his clocks were out of order they would err as 
much as eleven minutes per day.J In Halley’s time they 
were not much better. They had no provision 6)r going 
during the time of winding; and the bob often struck the sides 
of the case, and thus altered the rate! A juurneifman clock, to 
take seconds from the principal clock, having a loud beat, and 
probably striking a bell at the full minute, aj)pcars to have been 
used by Romer. Rut Graham, one of the most eminent of 
Rritish artists, subsequently brought his tlmckce[)ers almost to 
a level, in point of peribrmance, wdtli those of the most recent 
times, as the clock rates in Bradley’s time (1750) clearly show.§ 

* ‘ Kigaud’s Life of Bradley,’ p. Ixxii. A learned fi ie-nd has re¬ 
marked to us that ‘ curious,’ in the scicntitic lun«;uage ol' the day, 

nu-ant ‘ accurate and delicate ’; wlitcli is no doubt true. But we iin; 
entitled to infer that had the transit instrument been Isuniliarly known 
at tliat time it would have been referred to by its own name. It was 
described as ‘ curious,’ because it was really more accurate llian the 
instruments then in common use. 

f Baily’s Flarastewl, p. 45. J Ib. p. 114. 

§ See ‘Bessel Fundain. Astron.,’ p. 91. Bradley’s clock was made 
by Skelton, Grabum’s pupil. 
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For measuring altitudes (and hence polar distances) a divided 
brass arch ol‘ ninety degrees (or a quarter of a circle) has been in 
almost immemorial use. But though it may appear sufficient in 
theory for measuring all angles between the horizon and zenith, 
it is found to be practically much better to employ complete 
circles, divided from 0® to 360"^; whoreby many errors arising 
from the imperfect division, the inaccurate centering, tlie flexure 
and the deterioration by use, of the instrument, are avoided. 
Circular instruments are most commonly confined to the meri¬ 
dian, the circle itself (like a wheel with spokes) turning along 
with the telescope, and its position being ascertained l)y six 
equidistant microscopes, used for noting the divisions engraved 
on the circle; they are fixed to the solid wall or pier, with 
which the circle is connected by a horizontal axis passing 
through the pier. 

The zenith sector^ as usually constructed, is merely a tele¬ 
scope of considerable length connected with an arc to which the 
movement of the telescope, carrying cross wires, may be 
referred for measuring the zenith distances of stars when 
that angle does not surpass a few degrees. Such a construc¬ 
tion admits of the use of very long tclesc(»pes and propor- 
ti«)nallv large divisions on the Umb or arch, wdneh, being 
exceedingly short, is not thereby rendered unwieldy. It w'us 
by the use of such an instrument that Bradley made his ccl<!- 
brated discoveries of aberration and mutation. Jt is likewise 
an effective instrument for taking latitudes in trigonometrical 
surveys. 

Altitude and azimuth circles arc those which admit, by their con¬ 
struction, of taking elevations or zenith distances, not only in the. 
meridian, but in any other vertical plane, whose inclination with 
the meridian or azimuth they likewise determine. They have 
advantages, especially as portable instruments, and where a con¬ 
secutive series of observations in one sp(tt, and for ti lengthened 
time, is intended; they have likewise the important advantage 
of reversion, or the capacity of being used on the meridian with 
the face alternately east and west. But, on the whole, such in- 
fitrurnents have been little employed in fixc<l observatories; partly 
from the difficulties of construction when the dlmcnslon.s arc 
very gr(*at, and partly from the labour of calcidation indispen¬ 
sable for deducing the true place of a heavenly body from such 
observations. I’here have, however, been tln’cc great excep¬ 
tions, in which excellent work has been done with the altitude 
and azimuth circle:—the five-feet circle at Palermo, made bj' 
Rail sden, and used by Piazzi for his catalogue of the stars; the 
cight-fect circle at Dublin (planned by the same maker) cm- 
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plflyed by Brinkley in ascertaining the small apparent motions 
of the fixed stars; and the recently-constructed altitude and 
azimuth circle usctl by Mr. Aiiy, at Greenwich, for observing 
the moon, as wc shall presently mention. 

The various instruments wc have now described all require 
peculiar adjmtrncnts befo|‘e they can be applied to any useful 
purpose. The transit instrument, and the circle or zenith sector 
must be capable, for instance, of being placed accurately in the 
meridian, and the telescope accurately adjusted to the zenith 
j)oint, before right ascensions can be obtained by means of the 
one, or polar distances by the other. The limits and po])ular 
nature of this article forbid any attempt to enter into these 
important mhmtia:; but the reader may find them very ])lainly 
and clearly expounded in Sir John Hcnschel’s excellent elemen¬ 
tary treatises on astronomy.* We will only remark here, that 
the verifieaticin of the transit instrument is the more easy and 
simjde ; the determination of zenith jx»ints less direct, especially 
in instniments like the mural circle, which arc incapable of 
being turned round so that the face of the instimment maybe 
either east or v'cst whilst the telescope is directed to an object 
on the meridian. But circles fixed to walls cannot be so iiscdf; 
and the zenith and horizontal points are then very ingeniously 
determined, by observing a star alternately by direct vision 
through the telescope, and then as its image appears reflected 
from a basin of quicksilver. By a simple optical law the 
])osition of the telescope, exactly intermediate hctweeii the two 
observations, is the horizontal position. 

But the north polar distance of a body may be inferred inde¬ 
pendently of a knowledge of the zenith point. The instrument 
called the Equatoroal telescope is arranged with this view. This 

* Some excellent practical infonnation; in a popular form may also 
be obtained from Captain Sinytli’s ‘Celestial Cycle.’ 

f Bradley determined his zenith point by shifting his sector bodily 
from an east to a west wall; and this uujlhod was practise-d at Green¬ 
wich down to the time of Maskelync ; and the result was used for 
linding the index error of the (piadrants. Bradley’s skill is shown by 
the a(;(*ui’acy of his determination of the latitude of Greenwich when 
compared ■with the most recent results: — 

Latioulc (Jrcenwich. 

Bradley, from h.s annual observations - bl° 28' 39^" 

Bessed, from Bradl(?y’.s obs. - - - .51 28 39 G 

Maskelyne (‘Requisite Tables,’ 1802, p. 199.) .51 28 40*0 
Pond - - - - - .51 28 39*0 

Aii*y, from .58G2 obs. - - - ol 28 38*2 

Plamsteed, in 1G76, made it 31° 28' 10" by liis sextant; but in 
1G90, 51° 28' 34" by the mural are. (Baily, p. .346.) 
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telescope is attached to a firm axis or shaft parallel to the earth’s 
axis,—so that, as it revolves, the telescope follows the natural 
diurnal course of the stars. The polar axis, as it is called, is 
now generally connected with a piece of clock-work (of a pecu¬ 
liar construction, somewhat resembling that of a common jack, 
and without a pendulum ; so that the motion takes place without 
jerks or starts of any kind*), which causes the telescope to follow, 
spontaneously as it were, the motion of the object, and thus 
keep it always in the field. The right ascension is shown by 
an index connected with the polar^^xis, and pointing to an hour 
circle; the north polar distance by an index connected with the 
telescope itself. Owing to the inevitable tendency to flexure of 
the oblique-lying polar axis, and the intricacy of the adjust¬ 
ments, the equatoreal construction is never used for determining 
with extreme Accxivway the places of celestial objects ; but it is still 
must useful,— first, for ascertaining the places of comets and other 
erratic bodies which cannot always be seen on the meridian (and 
by comparing their transits across the wires of the telescope, in 
a/iy fixed position, with that of known stars, their [daces may 
be very accurately estimated); and, secondly, for mounting 
powerful but unwieldy telesco])C8, when the divided circles 
become the readiest means of [xdnting such tele8C0[)es to given 
objects. The largest refractor in the world — that at I'ulkowa, 
near St. Petersburg, made by IVlerz and Miihlcr, 14dJ.‘i inches 
aperture — is thus mounted; so arc the great refractor of the 
Washington National Observatory, U. S., and the Northumber¬ 
land Telescope, at Cambridge. Mr. Lasscll, of Jjiver[)ool, has 
been successful in mounting a ponderous reflecting telescope, of 
two feet aperture, in the same way. 'f 

III. Such, very briefly, are the principal instrumental means 
of making astronomicjii observations. We shall now say some¬ 
thing of observatories and their arrangement; taking the National 
Observatory t)f Greenwich as our chief examjile, because one of 
the most c-xtensivc and most systematic in the world, the most 
important in its past results to astronomical science, and because 
naturally the most interesting to our readers. 


* Tlio I^quatoreal at Liv<*ri>nol is moved by wafer power, tin* 
v(!locily being uuifornily niaintiiined by Sieinan's ing(‘»ioiis regulator. 
In tbe more usual construelion of erjuatoi'eal clocks, the I'rietion ol’ 
l)alls replaces llie retarding action of llie air's resistance in the common 
jack. 

f F]amste<HVs sextant was mounted with a ptdar axis merely lor 
th(! convenience of directing it to tlie licaveii‘<. (See engraving in 
‘ Ilistoria Celestls,’ vol. iii.) libmer constructed a well-devised equa¬ 
toreal instrumeut (under tiiat name) in 1G90. See lIoiTcbow, Opera, 
iii. 39. 
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Observatories were originally little else than what their Latin 
name (specula) imports,—look-out towers raised above surround¬ 
ing objects and low vapours. Galileo showed the satellites of 
Jupiter from the lofty campanile at Venice; and all the early 
observatories were built somewhat on the same plan. That of 
Copenhagen, for instance (founded in 1632), was 115 Danish 
feet in height, and 48 feet in diameter; a stair, or rather a 
spiral passage, led to the top, so that, as at Venice, it could be 
mounted on horseback, which the Czar Peter really did, and 
the empress Catherine in a si^c-horse coach ! But far graver in¬ 
conveniences than trees or fogs .attended these lofty towers. 
The Danish astronomer, Romor, was so persecuted by the wind 
that he was glad t(» shelter his really useful instruments in his 
own house, where his principal observations were made. Finsilly, 
the Observatory having taken fire, the whole of the valuable 
manuscripts were destroyed in consequence of the in,accessibility 
i>f the building. 

Rbmer was, perhaps, the most original and ingenious astro¬ 
nomer of his day. He was the discoverer of tlie progressive 
motion of light, and the undoubted inventor of the transit instru- 
ment. But, besides this, he designed and executed the first 
meridian circle with fixed microscopes, on a plan which appears 
almost unexceptionable, and which anticipated the ultimate pro¬ 
gress of practical astronomy by more than a century, lie also 
j)laced a tnansit instrument at right angles to the meridian, for 
the purpose of determining declinations as well as right ascen¬ 
sions by the use of tlic clock — a method, the beauty and value 
of which are only now beginning to be aj>prec.iatcd. Romer’s 
little ‘ Tusculan,’ or rural observatory, as described by his puj)il 
ITorrelmw*, is admirably contrived, with little show; and it was 
here that he made that three days’ course of observations ( Tri- 
dunm Rocmeri) 20—23rd Oct. 1706, wiiicli, owing to the fire 
already mentioned, has descended to us as almost the only relic 
of his observatory work. It. consists of determinations of the 
places of the sun, moon, planets, and ciglity-fivc fixed st.ars, and 
is truly, a.s Delambrc has described itf, ‘a work worthy to serve 
‘ as a model.’ The right ascensions were observed with all three 
wires of the transit instrument, — a precaution often neglected 
oven by Bradley fifty years later. The piers of the instiaiment 
■were blocks of fir vood, the axes w'erc hollow cones of iron. 
We may here note, that observatories like that of Rilmer of small 
pretension, and in by no means favourable situations, h.avc often 


* Opera, tom. iii. cap. xvi. 
f Hist. Astron. Moderne, ii. 655. 
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produced Greater results than national establishments, furnisheil 
s’.t a lavisii expense, but i'or ostentation ratlier than use; or, at 
least, abandoned to the care of indolent or mercenary "uardiaus. 
'J'hus Catherine II. ordered for the observatory of St. Petersburg 
the finest and most expensive instruments which London artists 
(then the first in tlie world) could produce; buthavinjf done so, 
Sind filled the journals with annoisacements of her libendity and 
love of science, they were allowed to rust in their cases!* On 
the other hand, small jsrivatc observatories, like Mr. Lassell’s 
at Liverpool (in one ol the worst climates in Jlritain), and Mr. 
Bishop’s, at the Regent’s Park, directed by the zeal of Mr. Hind 
— not to mention Sir William and Sir »Tohu Herscliel’s—have 


jiroduced some of tlio most interesting, and, at the same time, 
most optically difficult modern discoveries. Captain Smyth’s 
Observatory, describi d in his ‘ C!yclc of Celestial Objects,’ dc- 
terves mention as an excellent model for a simple private 
cstablii'hment, and his w’ork as a useful guide to the amateur. 
‘ A man may prove a good astronomer,’ says Captain Smyth, 
‘ without possessing a spacious observatory. Thus Kc[)ler was 
‘wont to observe on the bridge at Prague: Schoeter studied 
‘ the moon, and Harding found a planet, from ayloriette ; while 
‘ Olbers discovered two new planets from an attic of his house.’ 

The observatories of Paris, Milan, Ihdogna, and indeed of 
(Greenwich itself, attest the formerly universal practice of giving 
to these edifices the form of a lofty tower with a flat roof. 

The introduction oi'Jixnl Instruments, — that is, of instrunients 
tliat rest U[)on piers (like a transit), or arc attached to stone 
A\alls (like a mural (piadrant or circle), — necessitated a very dif- 
firent construction; and the ])rincipally effective part of most 
modern observatories consists of a range of rather low buildings 
running east and west, so as to contain but one chamber in 
bieadih from north to south. Thus each apartment having a 
slii in the roof and two walls may command the zenith, and the 
iioith and south horizon. Revolving domes containing a slit, for 
the si idler of equatorcal telescopes, are often raised up to the 
sect nd fl<ior, the instrument resting upon a very solid pillar of 


masonry carried up from the ground. 

A foundation of sand, clay, or giavel, has usually been pre- 
fericd to solid rock, which is supposed to convey injurious 
tnuiiors more readily to the instruments. The Edinburgh Ob¬ 
servatory, however, which is built on a rock, through which 
thi le now passes at no great distance a railway tunnel, is stated 


* Delainbrc, Hist. Astron. Alodernc, p. 620. 
VOL. XCI. NO. OLXXXIV. 
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by Professor Smyth to bo in no way Injured by this secm- 
in<;lv untoward circumstance. 

The National Observatory of Russia, at Pulkowa, about twelve 
Eiipflish miles from St. I’etersburg, is probably the most elabo¬ 
rately complete modern observatory, having been erected, with 
the usual liberality of the Emperor, at a cost of no less than 
2,100,000 paper roubles, or about 80,000/. sterling*, and en¬ 
dowed with a revenue of 2,500/. a year. 

It consists of a great central building, nearly in the form of a 
cross, composing the observatory proper, Avith a[)artmcnt8 for 
observation and computation. It is surmounted by a noble 
dome, which contains the Great Refractor,—the triumph of the 
Munich Avorkshops. The special aim of this Ohservjitory is 
Sidereal Astronomy. A smaller dome 'surmounts the east and 
Avest arms of the cross. Tavo extensive Avings, containing the 
ha))itations and offices of the entire personal estahlisluncnt, ex¬ 
tend the im])Osing frontage, AA'hich is in the Grecian styles, to 
more than 800 feet. It is the noblest edifice ever yet erected 
to the purposes of science. The personal establishnumt, under 
the able direction of M. Sti'uve, includes fourteen, besides ser¬ 
vants and ordinary Avorkrnen, and tlio families of all. The tolal 
number of inmates in 1844 Avas 10.’J.t A most admirable scientific 
library, collected .at a great expense, Ibrms })art of the outfit, of 
which an excellent and useful catalogue is to be found in the 


description of the observatory mentioned !it the licjul of this 
article, and to AA’hich avc must refer for further details, into 


which, unfortunately, our limits do not alloAv us to enter. 
Russia may indeed be justly proud of her Temple to Urania, 
and of the fame of Struve, her astronomer; yet, when we com¬ 
pare all this splendour with the humbler practical eslablishment 
of Greenwich, wo feel that there is an junount of mere luxury 
in buildings, in instruments, in the unstinted supplies of jiii 
imperial treasury, Avliich threatens, under a less energetic (‘hief, 
to seduce men from the full performance of a most toilsome 
duty. PullcoAva is like the jialace of an astronomical autocrat, 
who has but to irMl, and men and money appear at bis (rail to 
take the heavens by storm. Greenwich resembles ihc counting- 
b(mse8 of .some of our opident city merchants, showing more 
brick than marble, but Avbo.^e cellars are stored Avitli the accii- 


imilatcd Avcalth Oi generations. 


* This includes 12,000/. for the cost of iiislrunjcnts i'ntin'ly fur¬ 
nished from Germany. 

I ‘ Dcscri[)tian d(r rObs(’rvatoii*c de PoulkoA'a,’p. od. 'Flie fonrieoii 
persons mentioned above include secretary, mechanist, pupils, .Stc. 
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The general position of Greenwich Ol>servatoiy has been 
already described. The building consists of two very distinct 
parts; the Old Observatory Iiaving the usual tower form, (in 
this case octagonal from the first floor,) surmounted by a 
flat roof from which rise two small turrets; and this central 
tower is flanked by two wings, also of brick, and now capped 
with two small, revolving dom«,s. This edifice, which is con¬ 
spicuous in every view of the Observatory, faces the river 
Thames, coming forward to the very brow of the hill which 
it occupies. With the exception of the two small domes, it 
is nearly in the state in whicli it was constructed from Sir 
Christopher Wren’s })lan. Contiguous to it, on the south, is 
the dwelling-house of the Astronomer Royal, which has received 
several successive additions. The New Observatorv dates, in its 
greater part, about a century back, and lies cpiite detached, and 
to tile S. W. of the former building. It is comparatively low 
and unconspicuous. It is chiefly composed of a range of apart¬ 
ments running from west to cast. There is a small revolving 
dome on the second floor near cither end. The humble exterior 
of this, the really working observatory, will probably astonish 
any })erson who expects to view a great national edifice cele¬ 
brated for the (piantity and excellence of observations, of the 
most delicate kind, which have been made in it. 

Charles 11. founded Greenwich Observatory. It was the 
natural result of the tendency of the age to render speculative 
truth practical. Racon, moved by the jiorvading spirit, had con¬ 
tributed more than any man to forward and extend the impulse 
he had himself received; and after the Restoration the physical 
sciences were in the very zenith of their popularity. Princes and 
bishops, statesmen and judges, courtiers, ladies, and poets, vied 
with each other, if not in extending the new philosophy, at 
least in celebrating its praises, and in attesting their sense of its 
importance. ‘ Charles himself had a laboratory at Whitehall, 

‘ and was far more active and attentive there than at the Council 
‘ Board.’* Ilis patronage of the Royal Society (founded IfifiO, 
chartered I5th .luly, 1662) brought him into contact with men 
of science; and it was owing to an accidental discussion on a 
proj)osed mctlmd of finding the longitude at sea by lunar dis¬ 
tances, that the king became aware of the defective state of 
astronomy, and the important use to navigation of improved 
tables ol’ the moon, and (as a first stej) to them) of accurate 
plans of the stars. Tin's was early in 1675.f The foundation 

* Macaulay's ‘ History of England,’ i. 409. 

t See Flamsteed’s Autobiography in Uaily’s Life, pp. 37-S; but 
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of the Observatory was laid Aucjust 10th, 1075, the site having 
been sujygcsted and plans "iven by Sir CIjristofdier Wren: the 
roof was already covered in at Christmas. Sir Jonas Moore, 
Surveyor-general of llie Ordnance, was jiarticnlarly active 
about the matter : ho l»ad l)een connected with the ("onrL as 
mathematical tutor to James, Duke of York, before the Com¬ 
monwealth (1047), and had remained loyally attached to the 
Stuarts during their revei'ses. On his recommendation Flam- 
steed was ap[K)lnted to the charge of the Oh'Crvatory: his title 
in the warrant is ‘our astronornieal ol)>ervator;’ and his duty 
is ‘to recjtify the tables of tfie motions of tlie heavens and the 
‘ places of the fixed stars, so as to find (uit the so mueh desired 
‘ longitude at sea, J‘or j)erreeting the art of navigation.’ Tlio 
same ohjeet is indieated in the ins(5ription, v^'lileli still stan U 
near the old entrance of the Observatory, to the foliowin^j* 
elleel; - 

Carolus 11., Hex Optiinns. 

Astronf)inia; et iNauticaj Artis 
I’atrunus .Maximus, 

Specuhna haiie in iilriiKs(|m; eomaiofiiun, 

Feeit. 

Anno Dni MDCT.XXVI. Kegui Sui XXVIIL 
('uraiilc rJoiia iMoon; iiiilit<, 

R. T. S. C.> 

Flamsteed held his office from lfi7.'j to Dee. .list, 1719, wh(M( 
he died at the age of 73. Few men have left so c<uiseientious ;i 
record of a life of toil. Less skilled in the theory and construc¬ 
tion of iiKstruments than Romer, luj yielded to no astronomer of 
his day in his i<leas of the preeii'Ion and diligence rerpiired in 
making, reeovding, and reducing observatlotis; and his ‘ lli^toria 
* Celestls Britauuiea’ (posthumou-ily jnibllslied) will remain, to 
all lime, an imperlsliable monument of the liistory of the 
heavens at the commeiieemcnt of the last age.f 


particularly Flillll^tee(l’s letter to Sherbounie, in the ‘jaiiui work, 

p. 12.>. 

* These lotlovs (as appears from the ‘Ilistoria Celotls.’ vol. i. 
p. 2().) signify Rn Tonnentarte Supervisorp GcveruJi. 

t Flainsfeed’s ‘British (analogue’ has been reprinted, with elabo¬ 
rate enrreetious ami notes, by Mr. IJaily. As a sjx'eiinen only <jf its 
interc-'l ami importaiiee to astronomy, we may mention lliaf it etm- 
tains six observations of Uranus—one in IfiyO, om; in 1712, and 
four in l7l.o (ofeouvs'; ini>taken for a fixed .star), Avhicli li!i\e been of 
groat tise in the Theory of Neptune. For further particidar.s of 
Flamsteed’s career, see an article on his lil’e in tliis journal, vol. Ixii 
p. 3o9. 
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The llhenility of the Government extended no further than 
lo huililing the Ob-ervatory and giving the astronomer a salary 
of 100/ a year; which Klainsteetl iiseil to say (and truly) lu* 
oai iual by lub()iir ‘ liarder tlian thrasliing.' IJiit the strangest 
neglect uas, that no iiistniuieiils were provided for him. lie 
liad not only to thrash, but / Jiud his own rorn. Sir .lonas 
Muore, his kind patron, did inde d give him some instruments, 
namely, a large sextant, two clocks, and a telescope: but (lo- 
veiaiment was deaf tc» his ilcmands lor money t() construct others 
which he imperati\ely ref(uircd. and which he eventually fiir- 
iilnlieil from his own resources: so that at his death, not one 
arl'cle eontaineil within tlic bare walls of the Observatory was 
the property of th'* (h’own,—a circuiiistanco which g-ivca colour 
to ilic right which he and even some ot his succ^’^so^.s assumed 
in the ])ropcrty of thv; observations which they luiulc. h'lain- 
stcvd at lir.->t had a I'oimnon labourer as.^igued to him, ai. 


the public, expense, to take earc of the buildings and act as 
bis servant; and homcwliaf later he a[)poajs to ha\c been allowed 
a ( (nnputer or a.-'sistant in,'.tend. In geiu'ral, however, in; had 
two regular a-^isisianls (who ajnpeav to hav(‘ been eng.'iged or 
apl rein iced i'or a. term of years), and one ()f whom was paid by 
lmiisi‘11', :i.s well as spare computers in ihe counlry» whom he 
:ilnio.>^t constantly einjiloycil in the reduction ol* his observations 
anti ill tlie eoniparl-'on of the jdaees of the lieavenly hoiJie.s with 
till- (Ill'll (‘xi.'ling lalile.'. i\Io.st of the eomj)iitatii)]i> were made 
(uiee by independent persons and com])arcd by himself. 

hi 1710, in I'onsi'ijncnci; of the complaints of jNewton and 
olliers a.s to the impraelieahllily ol' extracting any information 
fntiii the A.itroiiomer Iloy.il, the President of the Koyal Society, 
ami a selection of its members, were ajipoinled by the Crown a 
cominis.-'ioii of risitors to inspect the Ob.-i'rvatory, and report 
its (lefieieneies to the hoard of Ordnaneit', to purchase Flarn- 
.steid’s insirunieuts, lo insiruct the astronomer as to the o/asyt- 
vutious he should mahf\ and lo cause him to return to them 
annually a copy of the observ.'itions when made.* 'J’hose suni- 


mary powers were pretty regularly exerci.sed. hut no attempt 
was made lo acquire Flainstecd’s instruments for tiie State. 
On the whole, the appointment of the board of visitors was 
authorhed by tlio cireumstances of the time; and Ji.s in later 
years their powers have not been tyrannically exercised, the 


* ‘ IJailyV Life,’ pp. 90, 1)1. The warrant of Anne is dated Dec. 
12.1710, In the Secretary of State’.s letter to tlie lioiivd of Ordnance 
tlmy are required to ‘have regard to any coinplaints the said vi-^itors 
• may make of the misbehaviour of her iMajesiy’s astronomer.’ 
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existence of the board hsis really been of great service to the 
Observatory, as we shall explain in speaking of its present state. 

Flamsteed's really valuable observations commenced in 1680, 
when he employed his friend, Abraham Sharp, at an expense of 
120/., to construct for him the mural arc, which served to deter¬ 
mine both the right ascensions and declinations of the stars of 
the ‘ Historia Cclestis,’ as well as of the sun, moon, and planets.* * * § 
The divisions of the limb were estimated or subdivided by 
counting the revolutions of a screw at first f, and afterwards by 
diagonal divisions. It waa 79^ inches radius. An arc of 5" 
could be distinguished upon it. The Greenwich Observatory 
has always been known in the neighbourhood under the familiar 
name of Flamsteed House, w'hich indeed it still retains. 

Flamsteed was succeeded in 1720 by liallcv, long his keenest 
foe; who, being then sixty-four years of age, was cerUiinly too 
old to execute properly tim duties of so onerous a station; 
especially as he succeeded to the Observatory in a totally 
unfurnished state, and therefore had to wait, to have in¬ 
struments made, before his observations could commence. In 
1721 he procured a transit instrument, as already n»cntioncd, 
and in 1725 Graham finished an eight feet mural (luadrant, the 
best instrument of the time, with which Halley continued to 
obscirve the moon, until 1737, when he became paralytic, and 
died in 1742 (June 14th). Ilis observations arc j)rcserved at 
Greenwich in the original MS., but have not hitherto con¬ 
tributed much to the progress of science, nor arc likely now to 
do so.:}: Halley had no regular assistant §; a serious disad¬ 
vantage, since the observations of right ascension and declination 
were now for the first time made with different instruments, 
which besides were placed at some distance apart. 

Bmdley, the greatest British jistronomer of the past century, 
and, like Halley, Savilian Professor at Gxford, succeeded him 
February .3. 1742. He had already acquired deserved celebrity 

* The Czar, Peter, visited the Obs(;rvatory twice in 1698. On 
the 8th March of that year, after a double observation of Venus on 
the meridian, is this note: ‘ Observante Screnissirno Petro l^Iuscovias 
* Czaro.* 

f This method, which would seem to belong to a more advanced 
stage of practical science, was due to Gascoigne, who first applied 
telescopes to divided instruhicnts, and who constructed the first 
Micrometer. He died 1644. 

J See Baily on Halley’s Observations in Astr. Soc. Mom. vol. viii. 
p. 169.; and lligaud on Halley’s instruments in vol. ix. of the same 
work. 

§ Baily’s Flamsteed, p. 362.; lligaud’s Life of Bradley, p, li. 
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by his discovery of aberration, or tlic effect of the progressive 
morion of light combined witli the motion of the earth in its 
orbit, in apparently displacing the fixed stars. This was fol¬ 
lowed in 1747 by liis discovery (also by observation) of the 
inequality called nutation, an irregularity in precession, after¬ 
wards proved to be occasioned by the attraction of the moon 
on the elliptical protuberance of the earth’s equator, pro¬ 
ducing a small conical motion in the position of its axis. In 
consequence of these two effects of gravity and the motion of 
light, combined with the long recognised phenomenon of the 
precession of the Equinoxes, all stars appear to describe (as seen 
from the earth) certain complicated little orbits, whose general 
period is a year, but which, not returning into one another, 
jjiroduce fantastical and not inelegant loopctl curves.* So con¬ 
siderable, in sonic cases, are these apparent motions, that the 
stars (called^-erf) require to have their apparent places computed 
beforehand just as the planets have, before any careful astro¬ 
nomical results can be deduced from observations compared with 
them. Thus in the * Nautical Almanack’ we have the place of 
Polaris calculated for every day, and many other stars for every 
leiith day of tlic year. These discoveries of Bradley were prin¬ 
cipally made by means of a zenith sector f (an instrument already 
described). It was 12J feet r.adius, and he considered its results 
true to a quarter of a second. It was constructed for him by 
Hearn and Graham, in 1727, and used at Wanstead, in Essex, 
where he resided with his uncle Mr. Pound, known by his skilful 
use of the monstrous telescopes then in vogue for measuring the 
diameters of the planets and the elongations of their satellites. 
Bradley’s sector was removed to Greenwich on his appointment, 
w'iierc it was continually used by himself and his successors down 
to 1812. It is still doing good work at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and is illustrious from its long service as well as from the ex- 
traerdiuary value of the observations originally made w'ith it. 
Considering a correct knowledge of the places of the fixed stars 

* Some of these are represented graphically in Captain Smyth's 
Celestial Cycle. 

t 'file zenith sector, with a micrometer, appears to have been tlie 
invention of Hooke, and was used by him at Gresham College, in 
lG(j9, for ascertaining the parallax of the fixed stars. See Kigaud’s 
‘ Life of Bradley,’ p. xii. 

t liradley himself, in 1722, measured tlie <liameter of Venus with 
a telescope 212^ feet long! (liigaud’s Life, p. ix.) It should be noticed 
that the apparent orbit of y Draconis was roughly made out, with 
]VIolyneux’s sector at Kew, by Molyneux liimself and Bradley, in 172.'> 
and 1726. 
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(the landmarks of the sky) as the very foundation of accurate 
astronomy, it is hardly j)ossiblc to overrate the practical im¬ 
portance of a discovery of the laws which rcjjulate their a[)pa- 
rcntly capricious motions: not to mention the beautiful physical 
induction of the cause, which afforded a direct proof t)f the 
motion of the earth in space, as complete as the annual parallax 
of the fixed stars Avhich was then so anxiously sought for. 

llradley cnte,red on his duties at Greenwich with the utmost 
vigour, although he still continued annually his lectures at 
Oxiord, In 1743 he and his nephew, John llradlcy (who 
acted as his assistant), made no less than 18,000 observations ; 
on one dan August) they took 25o transits, — perhaps an un- 
ex:un])lc(l efibrt. * * * § The instruments were Halley’s, and tliey 
rc(juircd much repair. It was not until 1/JO that Jlradlcy was 
provided with new instruments, excellent of their kind, through 
tlie liberality of George II., who granted 1000/. for this purpose, 
whereof 300/. was given to Jlird for a new' (piadrant, and 
73/, 13jf. iid. for a transit instrument by tlic same maker.f 
Bird made his (|iiadrant every thing which so imperfect an 
instrument admits of being made. Its accuracy of division 
could .scarcely be improved. It had a double are, — one of 90°. and 
one with 9G divisions (this number was first selected by Graham 


for the convenience of continued bisection of the arc of GO 


O 


which was .*^01 off by making the chord erpial to radius). By the 
cumpari.‘5on of the tw() arcs, contained in Bradley’s printed obser¬ 
vations, the dillbrence rarelv exceeds a second; and Mr. Bond 
admits, that, by his examination of the (luadrant in 1811, the 
errors of division do not aj)])car to be above that minute quan¬ 
tity, and the earlier observations with the instrument were in 
all resi)ects ])erl‘ectly good. By long use, however (sixty-one 
years), it had become gradually eccentric, and the error from 
tills cause rose to 8" or H)" near the horizontal part of tbelimb.| 
W itli so admirable an instrument,and so admirable an ob.scrver, 
tlie results could not but corrcsjiond; and the commencement of 
tnu! precision in astronomy really dates from 17o(). Theol)>er- 
vations, however, were nut printed until long after§, ar.d they 
were reduced as regards the places of the iixctl stars in an 


* Higiuid, p. liii. 

\ One of tlie most admiralile instruments in the Observatory was 
the, clock by Shelton. It bore Oraliam’s name, and appears to liave 
eo-t .SM/. See Kigaud’s ‘ fate of Bradley,’ p. Ixxiv. 

f ‘ Oreemvicli Observations for 1812,’p. 234. This inslniment is 
now in good preseiw ation at Greenw’ieli. He corrected the collimation 
by .means of his zenith .sector, w’hieh he removed from Wanstead. 

§ By Dr. llornshy, Savilian Brofessor at Oxford in 1798. 
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atlmirable manner by Bessel. The reduction of the l^unar ami 
Piaiietary Observations, which are equally excellent and valuable, 
hits only been perfonned within a few years by Mr. Airy, as 
will be mentioned in its proper ])lace. Part, at least, of the 
ranjre of building which constitutes the present working (.)l)ser- 
vatory was of Bradley s time, and dates from the year 1749. 

Flamsteed, we have seen, had a salary of only 100/. a year, 
which was farther reduced bv oHicial fees, lluliev and Bradley 
had officially no mor-i; but Halley received a personal addition 
of 100/. a year, in consc(iuenco of having .•'orvod as commander 
in the navy.* Bradley was olfered the living of (irocnwich, but 
conscientiously declined it, on account of the absorbing nature t)f 
his duties. In 1752, liowever, he received a pension of 250/., 
which was added to the official salary of his .successors by George 
III. The salary has, very properly, been of late years still 
ftirlluT increased. 


Bradley’s later efforts were succe.^’.sfiilly devoted to the im«» 
provementof the tables of the moon; and he died July lo. 1702, 
aged seventy. lie was succeeded by his friend Dr. Bll.^s, the 
third in succession who united the po.t^ts of Astrononnu’ Royal 
arid Savilian Proi’essor at Oxford; but he died in 1705, after hold¬ 
ing the office of Astronomer Royal only three year.s, and Avith- 
ont leaving any observations of such importance as to require 
csj’ceial mention. 

Dr. Mevil Ma.skclyne, of Catherine Hall and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, succeeded Bliss, in 17fi5. He retained the office 
for the space of forty-seven years, and died Feb. 9. J 811, at the 
age of seventy-eight. At the time of his acce.'i.'^ion, more stringetd. 
rules were laid down by the Royal Society (the official visitors) 
for en.'^uriiig the luihitual residence of the Astronomer Royal at. 
Greenwich, and the complete devotion of his time to its in¬ 
creasing duties. Down to this period some donbt had even 
existed as to t!»e right of property in the observations made at 
tbe National Observatory. Flamsteeds lioirs, we have .vceii, 
claimed the [)aj»crs in which were recorded hi.s life-long lalnuirs 
as tlicir pioj)erty. Halley, who had .always been clamorous for 
the public right in Flamstccil’s observations, when j)rcssed, in 
his turn, by the Board of Visitors, avowed his intention of 
keej)ing possession of his obseiaations of the moon, that lie 
iniiiht get the reward for the di.seovcry of the longitude! f 
Bradley’s observations Averc likcAvisc retuined by his heirs, and a 


* Caroline, Queim of George II., Avho visited the DUservatory in 
17 l 7, obtained for liim this advantage. 

f Ilis MSS. were ultimately purcliased by the Board of Longi¬ 
tude for UK)/, 
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law-suit, raised by tlic Crown, in 1767, to recover them, was 
abandoned in 1776. During Maskelylie’s long tenure of office, 
he was entirely devoled to its duties, making himself all the 
most delicate observations, particularly those of the moon, 
and mrely quitting the Observatory, except to attend the 
meetings of the lioyal ISociety. The perfect method and con¬ 
tinuity of his observations give to them a gretit value, espe¬ 
cially lor the C()rrectioii of the Lunar Tables, in which respect 
they are indeed without a parallel. But the regularity of their 
publication was not their least merit. Four large folio volumes 
include with j)cricct method the patient labours of a life (b»r he 
had but one assistiint). Delamb»’e, in his character of Maske- 
lync, says, that if through some catastrophe the whole materials 
of science should be lost except these volumes, they would suf- 
hcc to reconstruct entirely the edifice of modern astronomy. 

Maskelyne was drawn to the study of practical astronomy by 
the great eclipse of 1748,—which had a similar influence on the 
mind of Lalandc. lie was recommended by Bnidlcy for observ¬ 
ing the transit of Yenus, in 1761, at St. llclcna; and, though 
the primary object of the expedition was lost through cloudy 
wciithcr, he made other valuable observations, especially for the 
determination of the longitude, both by lunar distances and by 
chronometers. With the same view he went afterwaixls (1763) 
on a voyage to Barbadocs with Harrison’s timekeeper; and from 
1767 to the time of his death he superintended the publication 
of the * Nautical Almanack,’ a work of infinite use to seamen, 
of which he edited no less than forty-nine volumes. In 1774 he 
made his memorable observations on the attraction of Mount 
Schiehailicn, in Perthshire, for the determination of the earth’s 
density; a work of gi-eat delicacy, wliich he executed under dis¬ 
advantageous circumstances with consummate skill and address.'*’ 
"W ith regard to the instruments employed by him, they were those 
of Bradley, with imi)rovcd object glasses; but he had prepared 
fur superseding the quadrants bel'orc his death. Troughton’s 
Meridian Circle was ordered by him, although it was first used 
by his successor in June, 1812. On the whole, Maskelyne left 
behind him an enviable reputation. From a perfect devotion to 
the duties of his office, and a most candid and amiable temper, 
lie was with equal justice both resjiected and liked by his con¬ 
temporaries abroad as veil os at home. 

Mr. Pond, the next Astronomer Boyal, resided at Greenwich 
from 1811 .till 1835, when he resigned his office through the 
pressure of bad health, and died the following year, lie had a 


* Phil. Trans, for 1775. 
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peculiar skill in the theory of instruments, and the correct intei'- 
pretation and application of the results afforded by them.* 
fliinscif the possessor in early life of a small but very perfect 
circle by Troughton, he published, ns an amateur astronomer, 
determinations of the places of the fixed stars equal, if not 
superior, to those determined by public observatories; and de- 
monstmted the increasing errors of the Greenwich Quadrant, 
due to the eccentricity occasioned by friction on its centre. 
This error is wholly avoided in circular insti’umeiits. At Green¬ 
wich he first used Troughton’s Circle; and afterwanls added 
Jones’s, and made observations by reflection. He gradually in¬ 
creased the number of assistants from one to six—a most im¬ 
portant innovation, rendering Greenwich Observatory capable 
of far greater efforts than his own infirm health enabled him to 
undertake, but of which full advantage has been taken by his 
successor. 

The present Astronomer Royal, Mr. Airy, formerly Pluraian 
Professor, and Director of the Observatory at Cambridge, was 
appointed to Greenwich in 1835, on the resignation of Mr. 
Pond. Befonj we proceed to give some account of his labours, 
which include, of course, the present operations of the Obser¬ 
vatory, Ave will endeavour to give the reader an idea of its 
present state, or rather, to speak more accurately, its state until a 
few months ago, before certain alterations of an important kind 
Avere coinmcuced, which we will briefly adA'crt to in the sequel. 

We have already stated that the Astronomical Observatory 
consists of two distinct groups of buildings,—the older castellated 
part, of the time of Flamsteed, and the Ioav range, of Bradley’s 
and Maskelyne’s time; Ave shall commence with the former. 
It consists of a great centre tower and two Avlngs. The toAver 
in its lower part is occupied by the dwelling apartments of the 
Astronomer Royal. Its upper portion consists of a noble 
octagonal hall, Avith lofty windoAvs, and balconies, intended for 
the use of large moveable telescopes and quadrants; but this 
room is not at all used now for such purposes. A narroAV stair- 
Ciise leads from one of its corners to the leads on the top of the 
Observatory; commanding a very noble view over the whole of 
London, and a great part of the coarse of the Thames, and ovei> 
looking, of course entirely, GreenAvich Hospital and its domes, as 
w'ell as the town of (ireenAvich, and the cheerful slopes and deep 
Avoody recesses of the Park. Here arc disposed several meteor- 

* Mr. Airy, in one of his Annual Reports, states that he regards 
Mr. Pond as the principal improver of‘ modern practical astronomy. 
—-Report to Visitors j 1846, p. 9. • 
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ological instruments, which require a free exposure,—particu- 
Isiriy Whcwcil’s and Osier’s self-registering anemometers, which 
record on paper the direction and quantity or lorce of wind 
during the twenty-four hours that elapse between each inspec¬ 
tion of them. 

Here, also, we find a singular mechanism surmounting the 
castmost turret of the Old Building. It is a pole, with a 
weather vane and a large black cross arranged horizontally at 
the top. Below' the cross, on the vertical stem siqiporting it, 
slides a black ball about six feet in diameter: it may bo raised 
by a .simple mechanism until its upper edge t<niche.s the arms 
of the cross, w’hieh prevent it iri'in going higher; but in its 
fudinary state it remains dow’ii at the lower part of the staff 
'^lu^ object of this useful apparatus—called the Time Ball —is 
to give notice to the whole shipping of the Thames and port of 
Ijondon, of the exact time,—^by dropping it daily from its highest 
pOv^ition on the staff at the precise instant of One o’clock —Grcen- 
w'ich Time. The bu.siness of the assistant, who has charge of it, 
is, by means of a w'inch in the lower jiart of the observatory, to 
hoist up the ball to its highe&t position touching the cros.s fioe 
miin/tes before One o’clock every <lay, including Sunday. There 
is a time-piece compared with the Observatory clocks which 
stands near the winch, and also a 8j)ecics of trigger, by w Inch 
the hall is suddenly detached and allowed to fall by its own 
weight, which is considerable. To prevent the shock of the 
fall from injuring the apparatus, the ball is connected with 
a ]ustoii eight inches in diameter, slipping in a cylinder con¬ 
taining air, which thus deadens the shock as by a cuslnoii. 
'file duration of the fall is immaterial to the observation. It 
has lately been projioscd to observe the transit of the ball across 
several horizontal hoops; but the accuracy of the observation at 
present appears to be cpiite adequate to the end in view'. At 
the instant of One o’clock the trigger is w'itlulrawn, and the 
.separation of the ball from the cross is visible to all the ships, 
which have chronometers on board; and they may thus have 
tlieir errors ascertained, Avithout the trouble and expense of 
sending them up to the Observatory, and the more serious 
draAvback of the probable change of rate w'hlch the shaking of 
land carriage is almost sure to occasion. 'I'o chuck the J)«)s^i- 
bility of error on the part of the time-ball assistant, another 
stationed in the Observatory notes the moment of the fall of the 
ball, and registers it daily in a book. The error in time does 
noi usually exceed one tcnih of a second; and docs not amount 
to three tenths of a second oftener than once in six AA'cek.s. 

In the Avestern Aving of the Old Observatory there is a dome, 
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HTnIcr which was formerly an cquatorcal telescope. The position 
bcin^f, however, unfavourable, the telescope has been dismounted 
and sent to the Cafie. 

Kear this was (till lately) the Zenith Tube Room. This in- 
ptniinent is a modification of Bradley’s zenith sector, for mea¬ 
suring small zenith distances (especially for the star 7 Draconis, 
which psisscs within a few lomutes (north) of the zcnitli of 
(IreenwichX and it was intended, of course, to be an improve¬ 
ment on that cclel)nitcd instrument. It consisted of a tube 
twenty-five f(!Ct Ioul.', varying in diameter from six to ten inches, 
and furnished with a five inch object-glass at the upper end. 
The tube had no motion except round a vertical axis: zenith 
distances, tlu'reforc, were measured not by the motion of the 
telescope upon an arc, but by the observation with a micrometer 
of stars passing through the field. It is needless to describe 
its action more particularly; for all the skill of Pond and 
Airy, and all the mechanical dexterity of Troiighton and iSimms, 
failed to obtain any satisfactory results with this gigantic in- 
strunumt. The errors of observation constantly amounted to 
2 " or 3"; exceeding tliose of the ordinary mural circle, and utterly 
destructive of any hojie of measuring by this iustrument the 
])avallax of the fixed stars. This failure is an instructive ex¬ 
ample of tlic serious difficulty attending the construction and 
working of gigantic instruments, and the fallacy of the plausible 
cxjicctation that unUmiled accuracy may be obtained by mere 
enlargcmcMit of scale in our apjiaratus. Among other sonnies of 
error (difficult to furcsec or avoid) the pertinacity with which 
sj)idcrs infest zenith sectors has been notorious ever since Brad¬ 
ley’s time. These little animals, finding the dark, cool, undis¬ 
turbed tube a desirable lodging, sj)in their threads there so 
^issiduously as to entangle the motion of the plumb line, upon 
whose absolute vcrticality the accuracy of the instrument de¬ 
pends: and it is difficult either to perceive or remove them. 
The cunning spider, in thus perplexing astronomers, may be 
thought, perhaps, only to retaliate upon them for equal vexations 
which they have entailed upon the busy race of cobwch-sj)iu- 
iicrs: since the very instrument in question, and almost every 
other in the Observatory, is provided with* spider lines (techni¬ 
cally called wires) in the eye-piece, for fixing the position of a 
star in the field of view of the tclcscojie; and, to jirovide these, 
the ojit ic.ian is in the habit of training a‘certain Kind of spider 
which furnishes the beat thread for spinning long lines— to 
serve his own ends, not theirs, to catch stars, not flics: — Sir. vos 
mm vohis! 

The zenith tube having been found ineffectual, is now dia- 
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mounted, and the apartment otherwise appropriated. Mr. Airy 
has, however, devised an altogether new instrument for the same 
purpose, in which the principle of reflection at a quicksilver 
surface is to replace the clumsy and inaccurate plumb line; but 
the particular contrivance we can hardly hope, within our limits, 
to render intelligible. 

In the eastern part of the old building, and near the trigger 
apparatus of the time ball, is an cquatorcal telescope by Ramsden, 
known as Shuckbuigh’s Equatoreal. It is not, however, much 
used, since a larger instrument of the same kind has since been 
added to the establishment. 

We now enter the Observatory Proper, at its west end (which 
also communicates, by means of a covered passage, with the 
astronomer’s house), and we first find ourselves face to face w’ith 
that fine old brazen quadnmt by Bird, eight feet radius, 
mounted on a pier so that the telescope points to the southern 
meridian, and which furnished the admirable declination ob¬ 
servations of Bradley and Maskelyne. It is in all respects 
preserved as when in use, although now of course never employed, 
—being superseded, since 1812, by the mural circle. On the west 
face of the same stone pier, the east side of which is occupied 
by Bird’s quadrant, is Graham’s old iron quadrant: it was made 
for Halley, but was redivided by Bird for Bnulley, who* used it 
for his earlier observations, and also for his later ones north of 
the zenith. As this instrument is little more than a venerable 
curiosity, the present astronomer has ingeniously managed, with¬ 
out injuring or removing any part of it, to convert the little room 
connected with it into a fire-jiroof room, for the preservation of 
the valuable MSS. connected with the Observatory: they in¬ 
clude a complete set of all the astronomical observations made at 
Greenwich. Here we have Flamsteed’s voluminous MSS., many 
of them first brought to light and carefully arranged and bound 
by the indefatigable care of Mr. Baily: and also Halleys nitlier 
confused memoranda (never printed) of his tenancy of the place. 
Of Bradley’s observations there is only a MS. copy taken from 
the originals in the Bodleian, under Mr. Airy’s inspection. It 
may be regretted that the trustees did not think themselves 
cntiticil to surrender the MSS. themselves, to which the public 
have evidently an equitable, if not an undeniable legal, right. 
Of course Miiskelyne’s and Pond’s MSS. are found here, and 
there arc now carefully prcsi^rvcd ihajattinff boohs with indelible 
inctallic: pencil writing, in which each individual observation is 
at the time noted by every observer in the establishment. The 
correspondence of the Astronomers Royal, as far as collected, is 
also here preserved. 
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The next room, to the eastward of Bird’s Qnadrant, is the 
CoMPrxiNG lloo3f,—the grand scene of labour of tlie whole 
Observatory. It is only by exception that the astronomer or 
his assistants are to be found using the instruments, even during 
the regular hours of observatory work; but they are nearly 
sure to be found assembled in the Cimipnting llooni, busied, 
at different tables, with their ailent and laborious tasks, — the 
assistants on watch turning an eve now and then to a small 
tiine-piccc, which regulates their task of allowing no celestial 
object of consequence to pass the meridian unobserved. When 
we <Jonic to speak of the personal establishment of the Observa¬ 
tory, we shall try to ex{)laiu how it is that the calculating work 
is so much more heavy than that of observation. 

Next in order conies the TitAxsrr Boo:ir. The instrument 
which gives the room its name has been already explained. The 
Greenwich transit is ten feet in length, — the object-glass by 
Dollond, the mounting by Troughtim: it -was set up in 1816- 
The eye-piece contains seven vertical * wires’ (in reality sjiidcrs’ 
threads); and the time of passage of each celestial object overever}'" 
one of these is noted, and the mean taken. The mean or average 
direction of the whole seven wires determines the ideal line, 
<‘alled the ‘line of collimation,* or ojitical axis of the telescope. 
If any of the wires have been missed by accident, a table is 
provided, by which the mean result, with those actually observed, 
may be reduced to the ideal mean. Suspended from the roofj 
above the instrument, wo observe strong braces and jinlleys of 
formidable appearance, recalling the instrumenis of torture of 
which traces may still be fouml in some ancient prisons. An 
apparatus of question no doubt it is. 'Fhc telescope, if sus¬ 
pected of wavering by a hair’s breadth from the meridian line 
of truth, is forthwith seized and jnnioned by the assistJints; 
and, its unwieldy mass having been lifted by main force from 
its piers, it hangs dangling in the air, until, having been swung 
horizontally round, it is allowed to seek repose again in its 
V’s, the ends of the axis having been reversed in position. If 
the line of sight (or collimation) lie eorreet, the meridian wire 
will fall on the selfsame sj)ot as before. Should it deviate from 
the expected place—deviate, though ‘but in the estimation of 
‘ a hair’—- but a single second, the very brass of the teles"-opc 
would blush a c«»ppcr red I We shall say no more here of the 
verifications of the transit instrument, save (bat there is a meri¬ 
dian mark at Chingford, on the E>scx bills, placed, in 1824, by 
Mr. Pond. As there is no doubt that it was absolutefg in the 
meridian at that time, it may be interesting hereafter to verify 
the perfect persistaiice of tlie direction, on the earth’s surfacje. 
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of tho N. and S. line; that is, the constancy of the axis of rota¬ 
tion of our globe.* 

Beside the transit stands, of course, a clock. This one is by 
Hardy, an eminent maker, who died now many years since; 
and it Iras been, in ])art, remodelled. Its performance is {|uite 
satisfactory; by which we mean, not that it never goes sensiblv 
W'rong, but that its rate {tjaininyoY losiru/) is constant, or nearly 
so, for many clays together, so that its error may be at any time 
allowed for. The most fundamental of all the observations is 
the knowledge of time. Kow the mere error of observation 
with a good transit instrument, when seven wires arc observed, 
is not pcrhajis of a second of time: hence only the very 
best determined objects can be employed for determining the 
clock crroi*. Such are called dock — the sun himself 

being inner used for this j)urjK)sc, — sinc'o the errors of the 
solar tables (or of the theory of the cartli’s motion) are stiil 
sensible. A consecjuenee from this is, that the astronomicil 
clock does not indicate the time from noon, or the sun’s passage 
We arc .'^urjirised to see an obser\atory clock pointing to eight 
or tw'elve o’clock when we know that it is four o’clock by 
St. Bald’s; and still more — going, a few months after, at the 
same hour—to find that the clock is giving t(»tally diffijreiit in¬ 
formation. We are apt to think that the astronomers arc so 
taken uj) with dividing a second, that they lose count of tin; 
hours. But the fact is, that the astronomical chjck is regulated 
bv the stars, not bv the sun, and shows wdiat is called sidereal 
time. Its twelve o’clock, or noon, is wdicn the equinoctial point 
(in Aries) is on the inej’idian ; and, as a matter ol' course, the 
clock at any moment tells what part of the circle of right 
ascension is on the meridian; and, conversely, by noting the 
moment of transit of a celestial object, its right asci nsion be¬ 
comes known without any calculation. Our civil reckoning is 
regulated, very reasonably, by the sun, because daylight delcr- 
inincs the order of our occupations; but the astronomer knows 
no such distinction ; and the sun is to him merely an object 
having such and such a right ascoiisicin on a j)articular day, and 
to be observed in course among the others. 

'fhe mode of making a transit observation is as follows; — 

* Mr. Pond used this meridian mark with the aid of a eollitnating 
telescope on the south of th< tran.sit instrument, to ascertain the line 
of colliination in azimuth without the necessity of icversi?ig the 
in.strument. (Sec Greenw'. Obs. 1832.) As we have spoken above, of 
the absolute coincidence of the line of colliination with tin; meridian, 
wc should add that the astronomer does not aim at this, but allows, 
by calculation, for the small deviation which he ascertains. 
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The assistant in charge of the transit instrument is warned, by 
his sidereal timepiece approaching the hour which corresponds 
with the right siscension of the object he is to observe, that he is 


to prcp!<re for the observation. The shutters of the slits in the 
rool'aro probably already open. If tlie object be the sun, the tele- 
scoj)c is protected, by a screen near the object-glass, from the direct 
rays : for so sensitive is this instrument to unequal temperature 
of its parts })roducing a deviation of its axis, that tbe approach 
of a man's body to one side or otlicr will twist the line of col- 
liniation: himcc, transit instruments are often cased in flannel. 


Having adjusted the telescope to the anticipated altitude of the 
object in the meridian, l»y means of a small circle attached to it 
l‘or this purpose, he seats hiinself in a very comfortable chair 
with a reclining back, similar to that in which most of our 
readers have reclined in,a dentist's room. 'J'hc observing-chair 


rolls back or forward at a touch by means of a railway which 
follows the eye end of the telescope, whilst the observer keeps 


his head supported by means of the adjustable, back aforesaid. 
^V'heu tin' object is Jugh^ the observer is low: if the object be a 
star in the zenith, the observer lies almost on his back; and, in 


this very agreeable posture, he might surely be excused for in¬ 
dulging in a nap! We have not ascertained whether the code of 
laws of the Observatory contains a punishment for so dreadful 
an ofl'cnce. Be this as it may, taking an observation is no sleepy 
matter ; the tremble of impatience for the entrance of the star or 
phinc-t into the field of view, is like that of the sj)ortsman whose 
<log has just made a full point, and wlio awaits the rising of the 
game. When the star appears, the observer, in technical lan¬ 
guage, takes a second from the clock face; that is, he rcad.s the 
secontl with his eye, and counts on, by the ear, the succeeding 
beats of the clock, naming the seconds mentally. As the star 
pa.sscs each wire of the transit, he marks <lown in his jotting 
book, Avith a metallic pencil, the second, and the second onh/y 
of the observation, with such a fraction of a second as coitc- 


sponds, in his judgment, to the interval of time between the 
passage of the star and the beat of the clock which preceded 
such passage. This interval may be estimated either by the 
judgment of the ear or of the eye. In the latter aise, the ob¬ 
server registers in his memory the position of the star relatively 
to the V, ire at the preceding and following clock-beat, and sub¬ 
divides the space mentally.'^ Before Maskelyne’s time, the 
second was only rudely dividetl by ccrtiiin signs of less (iv more; 
but, since 1772, the transits have been noted in decimal frac- 


* This was Bradley’s invention. 
VOL. XCI. NO. CL.XXXIV. 
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tions of a second; and an experienced observer will never commit 
an error exceeding of a second on each of the seven wires. 
The observer then carefully takes the hour and minute from the 
clock, and adds it to the last observation. Stars not very near 
the sun may be seen and observed with the telescope in broad 
daylight, — an effect of optical power not altogether easy to 
account for, and deserving of farther investigation by experi¬ 
ment. At night, the field of the telescope must be enlightened 
by a lamp shedding a ray through the transverse axis, so that 
the spider threads may be distinguished against the brighter 
ground. 

The observations with the transit instrument have two dis¬ 
tinct purposes: ^rst, the determination of time from objects 
whose right ascension is known (clock *tars); secondlyj the de¬ 
termination or correction of right ascension of objects from the 
true time of passage across the meridian. The clock stars them¬ 
selves have had their places ascertained in this manner, and 
cannot be regarded as ever perfectly known. When less than 
four such stars (taken from a list including about sixty prin¬ 
cipal stars, none of which are less than 50“ from the pole, so 
that their passage across the meridian shall be nearly as rapid 
as possible) arc observed on the same day, their mean result is 
taken, to give the clock error; but when more tlum four arc 
observed, the clock error being similarly ascertained, the right 
ascension of the individual stars thus used is also calculated and 
entered in the Reduced Observations; because it is concluded 
that our knowledge of the differences of the right ascensions of 
these bodies will be perfected by such an observation, and in 
the long run (being carried from star to star round the heavens) 
will correct the very individual places whose collective accuracy 
was assumed in the determination of the clock rate, — on the 
knowledge of which the accuracy of those inter^'als evidently 
depends. Thus astronomers, do really in one sense reason in a 
circle; but yet have reason on their side,—for it is evident, on 
consideration, that the accumulation of good observations of 
well determined stars will tend to annihilate the effect of the 
error of place of any one or two stars upon the clock-rate, 
and at the same time bring out the discrepancy in the right 
ascension of those particular stars. 

But we now pass t-^ the Cikcle Room. Here, in 1812, was 
mounted the masterpiece of Troughton — the six feet mural 
circle for ascertaining the altitudes of celestial bodies on the 
meridian, and thence their polar distance. A second similar 
one by Jones, for observations by reflection, was mounted in 
1824 ; but Mr. Airy having, by a particular method, which he 
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adopted at Cambridge, been enabled to obtain as satisfactory 
results with one circle as with two, Jones’s circle was sent, 
in 1839, to the Cape, where it still reiimins. The circle is 
provided with six equidistant microscopes, fixed to the stone 
piers in such a manner that, when the circle is turned on its axis, 
the divisions on it pass mpidly through the field of view of these 
microscopes, which are also provided with fine spider lines vdiose 
motions are ascertained by counting the revolutions of a screw; 
and thus the subdivi.- ions of the spaces on the divided circle are 
ascertained to great nicety, the mean of the readings of which 
not only effectually destroy any error of centering (which vitiated 
the old quadrant observations), but in almost every possible case 
correct casual errors of division. 

It is in contemplation to supersede botli the mural circle a*id 
transit instrument by a transit circle (now in preparation), with 
which is connected a telescope of very large dimensions. 

Beyond the Circle Hoorn are three apartments devoted to the 
assistants; and ascending a narrow stair, we find, first, a com¬ 
fortable and well appointed Lturary of Astronomical and 
Scientific works, carefully arranged, catalogued, and bound, 
which arc used exclusively by the persons connected with the 
establishment. The present Astronomer Iloyal, who has added 
greatly to the efficiency and comjdeteness of the libmry, states 
that it has been found to be most useful in diffusing a taste 
for science among his subordinates, and in enlarging the circle 
of their acquirements.* Several hundred pounds have been 
judiciously applied by the Admiralty to this desirable object. 

Adjoining to the library is the Chronometer-Koom. On 
entering, the visitor is startled by a universal buzz, w'hich 
sounds almost like the hum of the beehive. It is occasioned 
by the beats or tichiny of many rows of chronometers, the pro¬ 
perty of the Admiralty, or of individual makers who have sent 
their watches on trial, prizes being occasionally awarded to the 
most perfect, besides that those found to go most regularly are 
always purchased for the public service. Two broad shelves 
on three sides of this room are usually covered with these deli¬ 
cate and valuable machines, whose aggregate worth is never 
under several thousand pounds. In 1842 there were no less 
than one hundred and seventy chronometers on trial j at present 
there arc. not so many. They are rated for the most part daily, 
and by two persons, to avoid error. The whole process is 


* Astronomer Royal’s Report, 1837, p. 2. Again (1846, p. 3.) he 
says, ‘Tlie library is accessible, under simple regulations, to all the 
* assistants, and is producing a marked cficct upon their education.’ 
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curious enough. At one o’clock every day the two assistants 
in charge repair to tlie room, where is a timepiece set to true 
time. One person opens the lids of the chronometers (which 
are almost all in boxes), and Avinds up each with its own key. 
His second follows a little after, verifies the fact of each being 
wound up, and closes the lids. The object of this is to still the 
din T)f ticking, which Avould prevent the clock-beats from being 
distinctly heard in the comparison. One assistant then takes 
each watch in succession in his hand, and, reckoning by the eye a 
second from the clock-face, counts the beats whilst he compares 
the chronometer, by the eye, and in the course of a few moments 
he calls out the second shown hv the chronometer when the clock 
is at 0 second. This number is registered in a book by the 
other assistant, and so on tlu’oughout. They then change plac^es, 
the second comparing, and the first Avriting doAvn; but this last 
precaution is sometimes omitted. The minutes arc compared 
Avith the clock ljut once a avccIc. From those books of daily 
comparison are deduced the daily rates by Avhich the goodness 
of the Avatch is to be estimated. The errors are chiefly of tAvo 
classes,—that of general bad Avorkmanship, producing a lawless 
variation in the rate, and that of over or tt??f/rr-correction lor 
temperature (or compensation^ as it is cjdled,) Avhieh may occur 
even In a Avatch otherwise perfectly Avell made. The dilference 
of the greatest and least rate in the course of a twclA'cmonth, 
Avhen the Avatch has been exposed to all the annual changes of 
temperature, may be ascribed principally to the latter fault; 
but abrupt changes, shoAvn by comparing one Aveek’s mean rate 
Avith the next, arc considered to be due chiefly to indiflerent 
workmanship. A chronometer is judged of on the Avhole ])y a 
combination of these tAVO tests; yet it is easily seen that such 
combination is in a great measure arbitrary, and that the selec¬ 
tion of a chronometer must depend a good deal on the particular 
service for Avhich it is to be used. If, for instance, it is to be 
sent to extreme climates, the perfection of the temjicraturc cor¬ 
rection Avill be most regarded. We must add, that in the 
middle of the apartment is a stove, and over that stove a large 
iron tray or pan, Avhich may justly bo termed purgatory, irero 
the chronometers, doomed to the highest trials of virtue, do 
penance for a period in artificial heat, and, Avhen their rates 
liave been taken, arc plunged in snow; thus made to 

— feel by turns the bitter change. 

Of fierce (Extremes—extremes by cliange more fierce ; 

From beds of raging fire to starve in ice 

Immovable, infixed, and frozen round 

Periods of time; thence hurried back to fire.’ 
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The great care and attention which all chronometers sent on 
trial to the Royal Observatory invariably receive, as well as the 
perfect impartiality and authenticity of the reports on their ]>cr- 
Ibrnianc^s afford groat encouragement to this bmiich of national 
manufacture—one of vast importance to the safety, convenience, 
and perfection of navigation. But, notwithstanding the asto¬ 
nishing rapidity with which, L y long practice, the comparisons 
arc made, the detail of the chronometer department of the Ob- 
ser\atory is a very heavy one, and, in fact, occupies no incon¬ 
siderable fraction of the strength of the establishment.* 'fhe 
service thus conferred on navigation is too direct, and is too 
closely connected with the primary objects of the Observatory, 
to be given grudgingly; it must be, however, recollected, that 
so much power is withdrawn from strictly scientific work, and 
that no part of the chronometer-work appears in the * Grecn- 
* nich Observations.’ 

N"eur the chronoincter-room is the South-East Domk, occu¬ 
pied by a fine e(inatorc.ally mounted telescope, 'flic object-glass 
was munificently jirescntcd to the Observatory by Mr. Sheep¬ 
shanks ; it is inches in diameter. This instrument is valuable 
for ascertaining approximately the places of comets, &:c., out of 
the meridian; ami, being fitted with a double-image micrometer, 
contrived by Mr. Airy (described in * Greenwich Observations,’ 
1846, p. Ixxxvii.), can be used for ascertaining the distances of 
double stars, the diameter of planets, &c. But these observa¬ 
tions are only occasional, not systematic, in this Observatory. 

There is another dome connected with these Imlldings, which is 
entered by a small stair closi; to Bird’s Quadrant (see p. 328.), 
but which wc have hitherto purposely abstained from mentioning, 
ill consideration of its being occupied by an iiistniiricnt expressly 
intended to be supplementary to those already described. This is 
the Ai.iTTiDK AND Azimuth, or south-western Dome; it is on 
the second floor of the ‘ advanced building,’ formerly s[)oken of as 
tlie site of Flamsteed Mural Arc. Wc have alluded to the incon¬ 
veniences attending the use of altitude and azimuth instruments, 
su'jh as those of Palermo and Dublin. But Mr. Airy considered 
the special advantage to he derived from observing the moon in 
parts of her orbit when, on account of the sun’s jiroxiniity, she, 
is invisible in meridional instruments, to be ivortli the trouble 

* Ill 1842, Sir. Airy stated that the chronometer work occupied 
the greater part of the time of three U!s>i&taiits. Wc must, in .strict 
accuracy, add that it is not usual to expose the chronometers to the 
action of frigorilic mixtures ; but they are sometimes employed when 
tlie makers desire it. See Parliamentarij Jicturu oh Admiralty 
ChrononieterSt 28th July, 1849. 
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and expense of constructing a circle with extraordinary precau¬ 
tions for stability, and of undertaking calculations, of great 
length' and intricacy, for deducing the moon’s place at such 
times. The< extraordinary pains with which for more than 
one hundred and seventy years the moon’s motions have been 
followed at Greenwich, and the happy result, in the improve¬ 
ment of the Lunar Tables, as well for the use of navigators as for 
a test of the theories of y)hysical astronomy, have given to the 
British National Observatory an undisputed preeminence in this 
department. As the greater part of the lunar irregularities de¬ 
pend in some way or other ujx>n her position in regard to the 
sun; and as the moon scarcely ever can be observed on the 
meridian when her time of passage is within four hours on 
either side ot the sun, it is easy to see that nearly one-third of 
her orbit (relatively to the sun) is unobserved and untested. It 
waste supply this defect that Mr,Airy recommended andelFected 
the erection of this instrument, which is of singular solidity, 
with iiorizontal and vertical circles three feet in diameter. By 
a comparison of the moon’s placcwith that of well ascertained 
stars, in any part of her diurnal course^ observations may be 
made in the early morning, or in the evening, when the moon is 
a slender crescent, and the sun below or only a little above the 
horizon. Besides this, observations of the moon’s place may at 
all times be obtained when the weather permits, although it 
may have been cloudy at the instant of her passing the meridian. 
The observation is made by the method of comparative transit 
of^ the moon and a fixed star, both across six vertical wires for 
azimuth (the horizontal circle being fixed), and six horizontal 
wires for altitude. The results are satisfactory in quality, being 
little inferior to those with meridional instruments; and they 
have increased the number of lunar places ascertained 
during the year by 75 per cent., and include observations 
of the moon even within one hour of the sun. It may be 
thought to be a great sacrihee of time and labour (absorbing the 
strength of one assistant at least) for a single object, the cost 
being at first 700/. or 800/., and 150/. per annum afterwards. 
But on this subject Mr. Airy gives us the curious information, 
that^ the lunar observations, as previously conducted, might be 
considered to cost the country 1000 /. a year, or each simjle com¬ 
plete determination of the moon's place to be worth 10/.* 

This completes our survey of the Astronomical Observatory. 
We have only space to glance for a moment at a subordinate 
department, which some of our readers will perhaps consider the 


* Airy, Report, 1844, p. 5. 
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more interesting of the two,—the Magnetical and Meteoro- 
LOGlCAi^ Observatory. Wc regrot that it is impossible for 
us here to do more than meagre justice to this subject • 

A knowledge of terrestrial magnetism has always been most 
intimately connected with tliat of navigation, and in some 
measure, also, with astronomy,—meteorology little less so. 
The diurnal variation of the r.v.edle—the most important dis¬ 
covery next to its polarity and variation—Avas ascertained by 
Graham, the clock and quadrant maker of the Greenwich Ob¬ 
servatory in the time of llalley. Ilradley made observations of 
the siinie kind; and so, occasionally, did Maskelyne and Tend. 
About fifteen years ago, however, a grand revolution was mode 
in the science of terrestrial magnetism, chiefly by M. Gauss, a 
celebrated German mathematician and astronomer, who had the 
rare merit at once of inventing instruments capablc#}f ascertain¬ 
ing variations in the force and direction of the earth’s mag¬ 
netical attraction, Avith a precision resembling tlie results of 
astronomy; and likewise of sliOAving hoAV these results, obtained 
simultaneously OA'er a large part of the earth’s surface, rniglit be 
combined and connected, by mathematical formulie, in such a 
manner as to represent, in an accurate and continuous manner, 
all the phenomena of magnetism at any point of the globe which 
might be selected, and so to register their changes from age 
to age. 

Although Britain had not the honour of starting first in the 
magnetic race, yet she very sjieedily and honourably vindicated 
the position Avhich her national conscquen(5c and widely-spread 
colonial temtories strongly pointed out lor her. Of course a 
home observ.atory —as (loinplete, at least, as those equipjied for 
Canada, 8t. Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, the East Indies, 
and Van Diemen’s Land—Avas to be provided; and Mr. Airy 
at once volunteered to render Greenwich Observatory as effective 
in the magnetical as it has always been in the astronomical de¬ 
partment. In 1838 a magnetic house or observatory had already 
been erected Avithin a considerable enlargement to the southward 
of the old enclosure. After the usual number of official diffi¬ 
culties and delays, this appropriation on bclialf of science was 
sanctioned by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests and the 
Banger of the Park. It Avould be fortunate, if all encroach¬ 
ments on the pleasure-grounds of the public could be so well 
accounted for. The edifice is of Avood, in the form of a cross 
with equal arms, the general directions being magnetic N. and S., 
.and magnetic E. and W. It required only lulditional instruments 
(for occasional observations had been regularly nuulc from 1838 
until 1840, tlic period of Avhich avc now speak), and proper 
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assistance, to make the Magnetic Observatory all that could be 
desired. Besides magnetic bars, variously suspended, a complete 
system of barometers, thermometers, wind and rain measurers, 
hygrometers, actinoraeters, electrometers, and all other ofneters^ 
were gnulually but efficiently provided; and last, not least, a suf- 
cient staff of observing assistants was attached to the already con¬ 
siderable establishment of the Observatory. Their duty, indeed, 
was not light,—more irksome even than that of the practical 
astronomer; for here the observations must be made, be the 
weather what it may, every two hours, day and night, from 
year’s end to year’s end, with the sole exception of the twenty- 
four hours of Sundays, 'riiese observations were of a kind 
which was then ncAV and nearly untried; the instruments had 
to be proved and adjusted in a thousand different ways before 
any thing lille the same confidence could be had in their use 
which for generations had attended the operations of astronomy. 
The ('.alcnlations and reductions to be gone through were so ex¬ 
tensive, that, in consequence and for a series of years, Greenwich 
Observatory lias given to the world two thick quarto volumes of 
results instead of one,—doubling, at least, the labours of the 
Astronomer Iloyal himself, although he generously noilher re¬ 
quired nor accepted any addition to his official income on the 
occasion. 

This cross-like building, then, contains three principal instru¬ 
ments, or suspended inagiicts, disposed so as to inllucnce Uo little 
as possible one another's motions. We have first a horizontal 
bar, suspended by a long bundle of silk fibres, which shows tiie 
change of direction of the magnetic north (declination or varia¬ 
tion) at any moment. We have, in the second place, a magnetic 
bar, twisted—by means of the lines which 8nsj)end it — away 
from the niagnctic meridian, so that it hangs nearly 10. anil W.; 
but, as tlic magnetic force of the earth increases or diminishes a 
little from time to time, the north end is a little more pulled to 
the north, or a little relaxed, — so that the horizontal force of the 
earth’s magnetism is measured by the arc described by the 
needle thus balanced between the opposing forces of torsion and 
attraction. Thirdly, we have the instrument for measuring the 
vertical magnetic force, which resembles the beam of a pair of 
nicely-poised scales,—itselt magnetised,—but without any scales 
attached. The northern end of the beam tends to dip moro 
when the attractive action of the earth, by any cause, increases r 
on the contrai’y, when it diminishes, the counterpoise on the IS. 
end of the bar tends to make it rise. 

Kach of these instruments is furnished with a small, flat 
mirror (or something eijuivalent) which turns as they turn. 
But every one knows that if wc turn a looking-glass slowly 
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round with the hand, fixed objects reflected in it appear to 
wheel about with a redoubled velocity. Gauss availed himself 
of this principle to watch the seeming displacement of a finely- 
divided scale of inches, viewed, by means of a telescoj>e, as 
reflected fi'om these movinj^ mirrors ; and thus, by an easy cal¬ 
culation, to infer the angular motion of the magnetic bars to 
which they were attached. The magnetic observers were then 
required to register, every two hours, the division of the 
resjtectivc scales wdiich they saw reflected in the mirror of each 
insiniment; and these were at leisure converted into 

measures of. the <*hanges which it was wished to record; 
namely, of tlie declination or variation, in minutes and seconds 
of a degree, and of the horizontal and vertical components of' 
the earth’s magnetism, in thousandths of the whole force. 

These important and vastly numerous determinations having 
been corrected, as far as possible, for the index errors of the 
instruments, aiid for the effects of temperature on the inagnetu; 
force of the bars, have been rcgidarly printed in the sup[)lc- 
incntary volume of the Greenwich Observations. But as it 
became evident that something like a perpetual registration of 
magnetic instruments must heneeforth form part of the work of 
a National Observatory, the attention of scientific men has for 
some time been directed to the possibility of causing the instru¬ 
ments to record their indications in the absence of the observers, 
and thus save a vast amount of severe human labour and vigilance. 
Government was induced to offer a reward of ,'300/. for such 
a pei’fcctcd system; and Mr. Brooke, a medical gentleman of 
London, has been fortunate enough to adapt the principle of 
photography to it with such success as to be fairly entitled to 
the rcAvard. His method has now superseded entirely the systent 
of day and night vratches so long pursued at Greenwich. We 
can only very briefly indicate the process. 

It has been seen that the mirrors attached to the magnets 
reflect the divisions of a scale of inches to the right or left, as 
the magnets move one way or other. Instead of the scale of 
inches, imagine a lamp continually throwing a narrow ray of 
light on the mirror in a fixed direction. As .the magnet moves, 
the ray reflected from the attached mirror Avill turn to one or the 
other side, and the spot of light which it throws on a screen 
placed so as to receive it will travel over a greater distance in 
proportion as the screen is placed farther from the itiflecting 
mirror. Thus, without the smallest friction, we have a spot of 
light moving over a si)ace Avhich represents, upon any desired 
scale, the angular motion of the magnet. But now let the sur¬ 
face on Avhich the spot of light shines be of photographic paper, 
placed in an apartment otherwise dark; let it envelope a 
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cylinder turning round a horizontal axis once in twelve or twenty- 
four hours, and the path of the luminous spot, from instant 
to instant, will be recorded by a discolouration of the sensitive 
paper. This impression is then made permanent, by the 
usual process, and the pa])ers being removed arc preserved 
aa perpetual records of the continuous fluctuations of the several 
magnets. To give an idea of the scale on which the registra¬ 
tions arc nuulc, we may state that 1° of the declination magnet 
covers live inches of the photograjdiic scale (corresponding to 
a circle of twenty-four feet radius); a variation of one thou- 
ssindth part of the horizontal component of the earth’s magnetic 
force causes a deviation of the spot of light through twenty-four 
hundredths of an inch on the paper; and a similar variation in 
vertical force produces a motion of lifty-two hundredths of an 
inch. The photographic indications are checked by means of 
four or live readings of tlie instruments, made daily at con¬ 
venient hours, according to the old method; and the positions of 
the magnets at other hours are deduced from a comparison of 
these Avith the luminous tracings. A few of the leading results 
are deduced numerically from the tracings, and set down in the 
observation books for printing. But as the precise value of the 
scale of the tracing is determined each clay by a comparison 
with direct observation, the reading olF of each day’s tracing 
requires its own proportional scale to be applied. This is done 
in a Avay as simple as it is ingenious. A slip of vulcanised India 
rubber stretched in a frame, and admitting of extension by turn¬ 
ing a screw, has a scale of divisions drawn upon it, which scale 
may be shortened or lengthened, by means of the screw, until 
it is adjusted to the scale of the tracing for any particular day, 
any part of which may thus be read off in correct units, by 
merely applying the elastic scale to it. 

The light hitherto used for j)hotographlng is that of the cain- 
phinc lamp, but it is expected that a substitute less liable to 
the annoyance of smoke and occasional derangement will be 
discovered. The magnets, lamps, and registering cylinders arc 
shut up from the daylight in zinc cases. When an examination 
of the apparatus is to take place, the window shutters being 
closed, the superintendent takes a common lamp or candle, pro¬ 
tected with a yellow glass, which sheds plenty of light, but light 
containing so few chcraiwd rays as not to affect the sensitive 
paper whilst his examination is proceeding. We may add that 
the thermometer and barometer arc both photographically regis¬ 
tered; the former very simply and effectually, the latter (as 
might be expected) with less success at present. 

The duties of the magnetic and meteorological department. 
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which lately required the undivided attention of four persons, will 
for the future be performed by two.* 

We have thus hastily gone over the chief parts of the Obser¬ 
vatory, omitting, however, many minor details; and we must 
now attempt, in conclusion of this long article, to explain the 
excellently methodical way in \^ iiich the onerous duties of this 
great national establishment arc performed by the persons at¬ 
tached to it. 

The Personal Establishment has for some years con¬ 
sisted of the Astronomer lioyal, G. IJ. Airy, Ksej.; the Chief 
Assistant, The liev. K. Main; five Astronomical Assistants ; the 
principal Assistant in the Magnetic Department, Mr. Glaisher, 
with three other Assistants under him; besides occjisional Coin- 
put('rs employed from time to time, in number from two or 
three to as many as fifteen. 

And first we have the Astronomer Iloyal himscli*, the nature 
of Avhose office has been already gener.dly explained. The jjro- 
cise outline of his duties (never very cleai-ly prescribed) has 
undergone in practice considerable modifications. Whilst the 
whole business of the Observatory was left to be performed by 
the astronomer and one assistant only (as was gencmlly the 
(‘asc previous to the appointment of Mr. Pond), the astronomer 
undertook equally the lal)oiirs of observation and calculation; 
but uow that the establishment includes eight or nine subordi¬ 
nates, besides occasional computers, it will be easily understood 
that the adequate direction of so considerable an amount of 
manual power (for the duties of the subordinates are almost 
strictly mechanical) affords full employment for the intelligent 
head who has to direct all, and who is responsible for the labours 
of all. And indeed, when we consider the grctit number of 
instruments of different kinds in almost hourly use, tlm number 
of errors to which each instrument is especially liable, and 
the vigilance requisite to detect them; the fatigue of the im¬ 
mense calculations connected with the proceeds of almost every 
observation, and the pertinacity with which errors will intrude 
themselves into every kind of calculation, especially the simplest, 
—when we reflect besides that the progress of science is quite 
as rapid in practical astronomy as in almost any other depart¬ 
ment, and that the national astronomer is responsible for the 
character of his observatory, his instruments, and his results, 

* The weekly meteorological averages are regularly communicated 
by the Astronomer Iloyal to the Registrar General of Births, Deaths, 
&c., and are published by him in his Reports. 
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and is ever on the watch for introducing improvements from 
abroad or those which liis own experience may suggest,—that 
he has, besides many duties of a nearly mechanical and official, 
but of an important, kind, imposed upon him by his connexion 
with the Admiralty,—and farther, that he is frequently called 
upon by Government for advice on scientific points, requiring 
much deliberate consideration, or even extensive experiments 
and the drawing up of elaborate reports; and that all astrono¬ 
mers ill England or in the colonies look to Greenwich as a 
centre of astronomical information and experience, whence help 
may be looked for and advice obtained^—it must be apparent 
that an active and energetic Astronomer Royal, like the 
gentleman who at present, fortunately for science, fills the 
office, finds his time more than occupied, v'ithout himself making 
any of the current observations. 

The hours of regular observatory work are from nine to two 
o’clock daily, except on Sundays; and for the greater part ol 
this time ’the Astronomer Royal is to be found among the 
assistants of the astronomical department, in the computing 
room; where he oversees generally the work of the Observatory, 
regulates what observations are to be made, receives reports ot 
those made during the preceding twenty-four hours, and gimc- 
rally is open to reference on every subject connected with the 
instruments, the calculations, or the personal estabUshmciit. It 
is a rule enforced by INlr. Airy, that all communications not ot 
the simplest kind between him and his assistants, arc con¬ 
ducted in writing; and thus the daily details of the Observatory, 
to the minutest particular, are preserved for future reference. 
T'hc whole of the astronomer’s extensive official correspondence 
is likewise methodised and preserved. The labour which tliis 
entails is rendered comparatively easy by methodical habits 
acquired through long practice; and a remarkable example 
of its utility has been shown in the recent publication ot 
the entire correspondence relative to the discovery of Neptune 
and the perturbations of Uranus, published in the ‘ Proceedings’ 
and also in the * Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society.’ 
The correspondence includes the smallest scraps of letters which 
passed on this interesting subject; their ultimate importance in 
the history of this the greatest discovery of modern astronomy, 
could not at the moment have been even guessed at. Those who 
have read that truly interesting chapter of scientific history will 
admit, that whilst few persons of the most rigorous business 
habits could have produced from their archives a correspondence 
extending over so many years, and so elaborately complete, it 
would be still more difficult to instance a case displaying more 
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perfect impartiality and frankness tlian were shown liy Mr. 
Airy on this occasion, under circumstances of singular delicacy. 

The Astronomer Koval is more especially responsible for the 
results of his observations as given to the world. The labour 
of keeping up the computations to the level of the observations, 
and of following up both by the irksome correction of the i)rcss 
must perpetually occujiy his most serious .attention. From time 
to time elaborate reports of the state of the calculations are 
made to him in writin 5 ; and, generally spc.aking, every printed 
sheet is revised by him before going to jircss. Having thus dis¬ 
tinctly and day by day before him the whole oper.ation 8 of the 
Obscrv.atory, any irregularity is certain to strike his eye at once 
and be immediately corr<!ctcd. 

It may be proper to state that the Astronomer Ro^al rec-cives 
his appointment by direct warrant from the Crown; and that 
on the demise of the sovereign a new warrant is requisite for 
the re-appointment. He is termed ‘ Our Astronomical Observa- 
‘ tor,’ as in the time of Flamsteed. Although responsible to the 
Board of Adniirjilty for the charge and delivery of chronometers 
for the navy, and although he receives from them instructions 
reganling purely oflieial matters, the astronomer does not consider 
himself under the direct control of that department. 'J’licre 
is, however, one body connected with the (Observatory uhose 
t’unctioiis are too peculiar to be passed over without notice, 
narnclv, the uoard of visitors. 

The original appointment (J )cc. 14. 1710), by warrant of (^ueen 
Anne, of the President, Yice-j)residouts, and certain Fellows of 
tlic Royal Society, selected by the Council to act as visitors of the 
()bscrvatory, has already been referred to (page 3lib). Although 
the unseemly disputes between Flamsteed and the members of 
this commission were little creditable to the parties, and although 
the interference of the visitors was not altogether effectual for 
the purjioscs contemplated in the warmnt, it must be owned 
th.at the appointment of a scientific board of control Jind 
inspection, intermediate between the executive government and 
the Astronomer Royal, was almost essential, and has been 
attended with the h.appicst effects; and, so fiir as >vc .arc aware, 
not a single serious misunderstanding has occurred lictwecn 
the parties since Flamsteed’s death. Whilst, on the other hand, 
the cvl! consequences of the want of some such power of in¬ 
spection have been Avitnessed in other ohservatorics both .at home, 
and abrojid, where astronomers, after having obtained a lucrative 
appointment, instead of devoting themselves to their ohsorvato- 
rics, have Avasted or misapplied the time for the employment of 
Avhich in the scientific service of the public they Avere in the 
avowed receipt of public money. 
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The visitors’ warrant has been from time to time renewed 
without very material alteration*, except that in the more 
recent (a copy of the latest is in our hands) the Admiralty is 
substituted for the Board of Ordnance, as the body to whom 
the visitors’ report is to be made,— and the Astronomical Society 
is united with the Royal Society in having representatives at 
the Board of Visitors. On the whole, there is rather a greater 
jealousy shown in these w'arrants than in preceding ones, of the 
authority which was originally solely confided to the scientific 
visitors; and there appears a tendency to throw more power into 
the hands of the Admiralty, which has not, however, we believe 
been, in general, vexatiously exercised. The annual visitation is 
held at Greenwich on the first Saturday of June, when usually a 
considerable concourse of persons interesied in science meet at 
the Observatory, and afterwards dine together at the Crown and 
Sceptre* There is no question but that the recurrence of this 
annual reunion tends considerably to inspirit the astronomer in 
the performance of his retired and sedentary labours. Occsision- 
ally, but not often, visitations are licld at other periods. It is 
agreeable to perceive that, owing to the general attention and 
zeal of successive astronomers, the Board of Visitors have most 
commonly had the pleasing duty of limiting their reports to re¬ 
commendations to the Government on the mode by which the 
suggestions of the astronomer for the advancement of his science 
may be best carried into effect. Such recommendations have 
been unusually frequent since Mr. Airy has presided over the 
Observatory; for no previous Astronomer Royal has taken such 
unceasing pains to improve to the utmost the facilities afforded 
him by his position for perfecting both astronomical and other 
observations. 

Were wc to single out any specialty by which Mr. Airy’s 
conduct of the Observatory is distinguished from his prede¬ 
cessors, it is in the complete reduction of his observations. By 
reduction is technically meant the correction of the bare results 
recorded by the observer, for all instrumental and other appre¬ 
ciable sources of error, and the comparison of these results with 
the best existing astronomical theories, so as to afford the basis 
for still farther improving them. Thus every observation of the 
sun, moon, or planets, is made to represent the right ascension 
and declination of the body at a given instant; and the ‘ tabular 

* See copies of some of these warrants and regulations in Weld’s 

* History of the Royal Society,’ vol. i. p. 400., vol. ii. p. 27, &c., 250. 
203. See also ‘ Baily’s Flamsteed,’ pp. 91. 307., and ‘Rigaud's Brad- 

* Icy,’ p. Ixxii. 
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* place,’ or right ascension and declination, computed from the 
best existing tables, being also calculated (usually by intercala¬ 
tion from the 'Nautical Almanack’), the difference is set down 
08 the error of the Tables at that instant. Thus, likewise, the 
results of every eclipse or occultation observed arc so repre¬ 
sented as to give conditional equations for the correction of the 
elements of the solar or lunar orbits. In like manner, the ob¬ 
servations of the stars are combined, and cleared of the effects 
of precession, aberration, &c.; and the improved star catalogues 
which are thence deduced, are from time to time inserted in the 
‘ Greenwich Observations.’ It will be seen that all this involves 
an immense and ever-growing labour, which never wjis contem¬ 
plated on the compiling of the earlier volumes of that work.* 
The admirable system of reductions commenced by Mr. Airy 
whilst Director of the Cambridge Observatory, was transferred 
by him to Greenwich. He appears to have been resolved to 
render the proceedings of our National Observatory not only the 
best and complctcst in the world, but the most ac^cessiblc to men 
of science in their results. Accordingly, he voluntarily under¬ 
took the superintendence of the reduction of all the lunar and 
planetary observations of his predecessors since those of Jlradlcy, 
— commencing with 1750, when, as we have observed in another 
[)art of this article, astronomy first became accurate, according 
to modern notions. This gigantic task, involving the minute 
discussion and reduction of at least fifteen thousand rough ob¬ 
servations, made with a variety of different instruments of various 
degrees of perfection and adjustment, and extending over eighty 
years, is the greatest work of the kind that was ever attempted, 
and the most useful to astronomy. Every observation was 
compared with the corresponding tabular place, occasioning an 
equal number (15,000) of laborious computations,—-those of the 
moon cspecially.f The mere results, printed in the most abridged 
form, filled three ponderous quartos, extending to 2200 pages: 


* It is not to be inferred, however, that such reductions wore 
never made, altliougli not systematically published. Mr. Airy has 
borne testimony to the industry and accuracy -of Ids pj’cdecessors, 
Maskelync and Pond, in conductin'^ several important reductions, and 
especially comparisons of the moon’s place with the tables, as proved 
from MSS. existing at the Koyal Observatory. See ‘llcport to 
‘ Visitors,’ 1839, p. 3. 

t The computation of a single tabular place of the moon, of 
which the steps are shewn in the twelfth * Skeleton P'orm’ of Airy’s 
‘ Lunar Reductions,’ vol. i., is itself an undertaking formidable by its 
extent and repulsive by its intricacy. This bad to be 8393 times 
repeated in duplicate. 
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the expense of this immense undertaking was defrayed by 
Government, upon an application made by the British Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Scienee in 1833. The calcula¬ 
tions occupied in their gradual progress at least a dozen years; 
proceeding latterly with the utmost celerity,, as many as sixteen 
computers being constantly employed in the great room at 
Greenwich, under the immediate superintendence of Mr. Hugli 
Breen, wlio just lived to see the work completed. The sum¬ 
mary of tliese computations, as regards the correction of the 
lunar elements, is contained in a short pa])er lately commu¬ 
nicated by Mr. Airy to the Astronomical Society (vol. xvii.). 
It embodies in a few lines the chief results of the system of 
Greenwich Obscrv'atory for nearly a century! 

‘Tlin process for the correction of the LieTients,’Mr. Airy wrote 
in 1816, ‘is now going on: and the extent of tlic work, even after so 
much has been prepared, almost exceeds belief. For the longitude, 
ten eolinnns are added in gronjis, formed in thirteen different ways, 
each different way having on tlie average about 900 groups. For 
tlic ecliptic polar distance fiv(* columns are added in groups, ibriticd 
ill seven diflerent ways, eaeh different way having on the average 
about 900 groups. Thus it will appear that there are not fewer 
than I.jOjOOO additions of columns of figm<*s.’ (Report to Visitors, 
1846, j). 9.) 

I'his prodigious work can liowcvcr have hut few readers. Few, 
indeed, arc even competent to apprehend the greatness of the ser¬ 
vice it has rendered to s(*icncc. No laudatory notice of it has 
appeared, so far as wc know, in even one of our literary journals; 
and if testimony has been borne to its utility in one foreign pe¬ 
riodical exclusively devoted to astronomy, the Author’s main 
rew.ard for so great and so gratuitous an expenditure of valuable 
time and anxious toil must be, that it will lie a consciousness of 
the vastiicss of the boon conferred by it upon all practical and 
thcorcticiil astronomers in all time coming; whilst it is also the 
noblest monument which human hands could rear to the vene¬ 
rated memories of Bradley, IMaskelyne, and Pond. 

Mr. Airy’s Annual Reports to the Board of Visitors (printed 
in the ‘Greenwich Ohservafions’) present a lively picture of 
the activity of the Observatory since 1836, and should be read 
by any person desiring to make himself acquainted with the de¬ 
tails of its management. But we refer to them now as show¬ 
ing that the reduction of the old observations l\as been only one 
of the many important labours in which tlic Astronomer Royal 
lias engaged solely from scientific zeal, and in addition to his 
regular official duties. Among these wc find a full investigation 
of the method of correcting ships’ compasses in iron-built ships. 
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the organisation anil reduction of a great series of observations 
on the tides, particularly iii Ireland, besides an elaborate treatise 
on the theory of tides and waves in the ‘ lOncyclopa^dia Metro- 
* politaiia.’ As a member of the connuissioii for restoring the 
lost national standardsi of weight and measure, it fell to Mr. 
Airy's lot to draw up the rejwrt embodying the conclusions from 
a vast mass of evidence. He v ,is likewise a member of the 
Kailway (iaugc Commission, and at one time much of his atten¬ 
tion was drawn away to that j)urcly mechanical inquiry. When 
astronomical instrumeuis are to be contrived or adapted for any 
public service, he is naturally the person to be referred to, and 
his iuftruetions are frequently ro([uircd by the parties who arc 
to me tliem. We must ipjote one instance of the nature of the 
services in w’hich his energies have occasion ti) he directed. It 
is given in his Ih'pori, to the Observatory Visitors for 1844. 


‘ fii my last report I stated tliat the oflieers of the corps of Koyal 
Kiijiinei'rs, who were to trace the ('anarlianlloiindiiry, had ueen placed 
Jk'hj for iiistruetiori and practice iji ilie nst; of inslrmncnts undia- my 
vyv. 'flic most ditliciilt part of the Jionndary was a straifjht line of 
iiciuly seventy miles in lengtii, to join two detiiied points. The 
e,ountry through wliioh this line was to pass is d<*serih<'d as surpassing 
in its (liflieiilties the eoncf-pliuii of any Kiiropean. It consists of iiii- 
])er\ious forests, steep ravines, and dismal SM'ainps, A survey of the 
line was im[tossiI)Ie; and a tentative ju'oecss ivould have brolfeii the 
spirit of the best men. I therefore arranged a plan of operations 
fouiuled on a determination of the absolute latitudes and the diirerciiec 


of loiigitmles of the two extremities. 4'lie, dilfenince of longitiuh‘3 
was (let<Tmincd hy the Iraiisi'er of idiroiioiueteis, hy the very cir¬ 
cuitous route from one extremity to the other; and it was necessary 
to divide tiie vvdiole arc i)ito four parts, and to add a small part by 
measun; Jiml bcariiig. When this vv'as llnish(*,d, the azimuths of the 


line for the two ends w<‘re computed, and marks were laid oft' for 
starting with the linii from both cuds. One ])art 3 % after cutting more, 
\\\x\.n forhf~ttro miles through the woijds, were agreeably surpriscil, on 
the brow of a liill, to sec dir<-ctly before them a gap in tlu; wood,s on 
the next line of hill: it opcju'd gradually, and proved to be tlie line 
of the opposite party. On emitinuing the lit:es until they pass’ed 
abrea^t of each other, their distance was found to be 341 ilait. 'I’o 


form an <'stimatc of the magnitudi*, of this error, it is to be observed, 
that it implies an error of only a <|uartcr of a second of time in the 
diftl'i’cnce of longitudes; and that it is only one third of the error 
which would have been ccmrnitled if the spheroidal form of tiic earth 
liad been neglected. . . . Transits were observed and chronometers 
were iutiTchanged when the temperature was lower than 19° below 
zer(>; and when the native assistants, though paid highly, deserted on 
account of the severity of the weather, the Ilritish ofiicers still con¬ 
tinued the observations, upon whose delicacy every thing depended.* 
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But besides these contributions to the scientific department of 
the public service, Mr. Airy has during his residence at Green¬ 
wich continued to communicate to the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of London, the Astronomical Society, and the Cam¬ 
bridge Philosophical Society, a multitude of papers oa inccliani- 
cal, optical, and astronomical subjects (including both pliysical 
and })ractical astronomy), which might alone have appeared to 
give full employment for a man otherwise at leisure. But it is 
not our business to enter into these details, nor to discuss the 
philosophical merits of the Astronomer Royal, otherwise than in 
his strictly official capacity. 

There is a good residence attached to the Observatory, and 
(as we have already remarkca; It would be difficult to find a 
spot which seems to speak more of complete repose and ab- 
stractiun from the busy world (whoso iuirn, however, is only 
just beyond earshot) than this forest lodge of Flamsteed 1 louse. 
Shall we wonder, then, if its tenant is still invested, now and 
then, by j)opulur credulity, with a character uniting the asf.ro- 
hxjer Avith the astronomer? And yet shall Ave venture on lower¬ 
ing his reputation in any (juartcr by admitting our inisgi\Ings 
that, among the manifold talents and acquirements of this excel¬ 
lent astronomer, he may not bo able to cast a nativity, or fore¬ 
tell what conjunction of the planets would he fav'ourablc to the 
British Anns? The Boards of Admiralty and Ordnance might 
in another Jigc have thought that ‘Our Astronomical Observator ’ 
Avould have been quite as well employed in thus seeking to rcatl 
the heavens as in rating chronometers, or in druAving boundary 
lines. It is, at all events, a curious link betAveen the j)rcs(‘nt and 
the past, that Flamsteed on his accession to GrcenAvich amused 
himself by draAving the horoscope of the Observatory,— an ac¬ 
complishment, perhaps, Avithin the exj)erience of I'oav existing 
astronomers. Although the link is pretty avcU broken, there 
still arc persons Avho believe that our Astronomer Royal is not 
always contemplating the starry sphere in vain: And, if avc arc 
not misinformed, no long time has passed since a Avell-drcsscd 
female called at the Observatory Gate to request a hii\t as to 
the mc.ans of recovering a lost sum of money,—and since some¬ 
body at Brighton despatched the liberal sum of Jiw shillings 
in a Post-Office order, with a request to have his nativity cast 
for him in return! * 

* The folloAviiig epistolary specimen of the ‘ inarch of intellect,’ of 
the year 1849, has been handed to us from the Royal Observatory. 
— ‘ I liave been informed that tliere arc persons at this ObscrA-atory 
‘ who will, by iny enclosing a remittance and the time ttf my birth, 

‘ givtj me to nndorstund icho is to be iny tcife. An early answer, 

‘ stating all relative j);u'tieulars, Avill greatly oblige,’ *Iv.e. 
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But if the Magic of astronomy has all but vanished in the 
19 th century, we also fear that the greater part of its Poctiy 
lias evaporated. If a young man has any lingering romance 
about astronomy, such us \vc spoke of in the commencement of 
this article, let him try the post of an ordinary assistant at 
Greenwich for six months, and we believe that he will bo 
‘planet-struck’ no more. The ix-ular astronomical assistants 
are five in number, besides Mr. Alain, who is in a position of 
general superintendence, and immediately represents the Astro¬ 
nomer Royal on oecsusioiis of unavoidable absence. The work of 
looking through telescopes is a small jiart indeed of an assist¬ 
ant’s ordinary routine: for five liours daily ho is seated at his 
<lcsk in tlic computing room, copying figures, taking out loga- 
rithnis, adding and subtracting; in short, performing the most 
tedious repetition of the simpler rules of arithmetic, with an 
a])parcntly endless iteration; and tied down all the while to the 
impossibility of a mistake as to what to do next, by the Pro- 
crustcjin bed of a skrkfon form.' Lest these words should 
appear ominous of any peculiar barbarity practised in the 
Grtvuwicli computing room, wc will explain their meaning in a 
single, sentence. 

It is the Very essence of system of observation that the 
same thing is to be rciicatcd over and over in the very same 
manner, perhaps every day or several times a day: thus the 
taking of every transit consists of the self-same steps; and the 
(corrections rccpiisitc for placing of the wires, the error of level 
and collimation, and the error of the clock, though not always 
mnnvriadbj the same, enter, however, in every case, into tlie same 
j)art of the correction of the results, 'riicrcfore a ‘ skeleton form’ 
for entering and correcting a transit observation may be printed^ 
in which evciy step of the observation or calculation shall be 
pointed out, and a space left for inscribing the right figures 
belonging to each particular observation; Avhilc in the rn.argin 
there may be directions to add or subtract, to take a logarithm, 
or to look in a certain table for a certain correction to be 
{i})pl!ed ill a certain way: thus the operator, following the 
steps provided for Iiim, can no more go astray than the visitor 
to the Monument can quit the narrow stair which conducts 
him from the base to the gallery on the top. However, no plea¬ 
sant view nor gi'ateful repose awaits the computer, who has 
toiled to tlie top, or rather the bottom, of his column, Ilis 
labour is Sisyphean; he begins just where he left off, without 
feeling himself either the wiser or better for what he has done. 
Still, like the mason of tlie malcrlal building within which he 
is engaged, he has added one brick to the edifice of Imman 
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knowledge; and grow it will, though unperceivcd almost by 
himself. Nor should we omit to add, that the mochauieal 
effort of conij)utation, as it requires hal/it and dexterity to ]Kr- 
form it speedily and correctly, so it strangely enough yet cer¬ 
tainly docs carry with it a sjjceies <jf quiet jdcasure almost j)ccii- 
liar to itself, and which none hut those who have voluntarily un¬ 
dertaken long and monotonous calculations are likely to under¬ 
stand. We eontess to Ijave passed many hours and da^s of no 
mean enjoyment in this mechanical kind of occupation; and 
lew persons acquainted with the ]>racticc of accurate s(Mence 
hut can hear testijuony to the soothing calm which may he in¬ 
duced hy the simple act of calculation.* 

The (jreenwich Observatory as.-'l-tant is not, however, a cal¬ 
culator mendy; nor do his duties nsuaily end with tin; hours just 
specified. Several days a w'cek, at least, he is in charge of an 
iufctrumcnt, and his duty is, whilst eiiq(lo}ed in the computing 
room, lo keep his eye on a timepiece indicating sidereal time, and 
having regard also to a li^t furnished to him of objects which ho 
is retjuired to observe (supposing them sufliciently »:onsj)ii‘uous to 
be visible by daylight through the telescope). Five minutC'' be¬ 
fore the siilercal hour corresponding to the right ascension of tin- 
object, he withdraws silently to the transit or circle room, nith 
his metallic pencil and pocket-book in hand, in which he enters 
the observatlt)ns; next copies it, with ink, into tlie ‘ trau.-lt book,’ 
or the ‘ (firclc book,’ as the case may be, and then quietly lonmes 
his internq)ted calculation. Of course, however, more objtrts 
fall to be observed during the night than during the day; and lo 


* Of nieehaiiieal aids to calculation, tlie following are tlit“ niu-.(. 
important; — 1. Lof/aritliuis, by which mnltij)lications and di\ isiojis 
ar<j reduced to aihlilions and subtractions. 2. Siibshliiirtf 7\ddr.s^ 
giving tlu* compendions results of certain calculations •whicli Jia\f to 
be frecpieiilly r(‘peuted, and which, thendbre, may be done coni- 
modiously once for all. o. The Slidimf Jlttlf, by w'hich ilic I'csult of 
imiltipUcati(»ns and divisions are found (approximately) by ukto in¬ 
spection. 'fhis is used at (ireenwach for nmny .sim])le <‘aIeuJations, 
.such as the proportional parts of elock rates for ditferent Inuirs. 
4. MultipUcatinn Tidth. Crellc’s useful work (2 vols. 8vo.) 

gives the products of all inunhcrs under 1000 hy .simple iiuspection. 
.5. Wertheimbers instrument, for uddhuj inechanically. The head- 
work of adding long columns is .sj)arc<l; the machine ent ries, and 
indicates the linal result. Tins is very u.seful in taking meteorolo¬ 
gical means. Jhit caution is required to .se(' that the inaehine aeU 
correctly. 6. ‘Skeleton Forms, above explained. Above 100 of tlie.se 
liave been printed for current use at (ireenwicli, and arc numbered 
consecutively. This is independent of a large number used for the 
old planetary and lunar reductions. 
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rogulato. tlic night work of the assistants so as not to render it too 
oppressive, is one of the Astronomer Koval’s indispensable, but 
very troublesome concerns—to exact what is right and noeessary, 
but n(tt to harass Ins subordinates with exhausting work of ineoii- 
sidera!)lc value. Each assistant set down ibr observing duty on a 
given day has, as a general nde, to watch for the objects marked 
as essential to be observed from 3 a. M. (or loh. in the astrono- 
nier’s language) to 3 a.m. of tin; toilowing day. JJut ho is not 
t(» sit uj) the whole night that ho may note tlie place of all the 
stars which may be on his observing list, unless I'or some special 
reason. But he is expected (su))pose him tf) be at the tran.^it) to 
ob^ervi' a sufliciimt number of ‘ eh)ek-stars’to ascertain tlui clock- 
error for that day; and to take ;is many obsi'rvations as he 
whilst waiting for the moon or a jdancl, or /b/f/z/x, (used for 
the \criHcalion of the adjustment of the transit Instrument), 
'rile altitude anti a/.imuth ill'llrninent, dcstinetl specially for 
lunar observations off the meridian, is to be usetl at wliatever 
iioiir the moon I'an be seen (by reason of clouds, X:c.) between 
.-ntix't and nioonsct, or before sunrise and after nioonrise. The 
t)bject bt'ing to obtain tiuf imuni’s jilace in the jiarts of her orlnt 
neanvt tt) the sun, a good many morning watches arc rerjuired 
every month. Mr. Airy states that (his laborious duty is per¬ 
formed by (he assbtants with great lidelil)' and zeal. 

TJie assistants have two rooms appro])riatc(l to their use (bc- 
'ildes Mr. M.iin’s room) during the intervals of night observa¬ 
tions, but none of them reside on the premises. Fortunately 
for them, a tiwk of bad weather sometimes giv(;s .a welcome 
Jioliday; wliilst a course of uninterrupted sunshine (which, 
thanks to our climate, seldom happens) menaces tlic establish- 
inent with fever and apoplexy. The dogdaya are the astrono¬ 
mers’harvest time; for (notwithstanding the apjiarently splendid 
starlight nights of winter) winter is the real lioliday at (Ireen- 
wicli, as an inspection of the printed ohservations Avill sliow. 
'fhe ])revalence of cloudy weather is greatest in the wliiltw and 
lea>t in the siinimer quarter. Such is the return given hy the 
‘ (jrecnwieh Observations’ for 1846, although the jirojiortion of 
covered sky is not so different at different seasons, as an inspec¬ 
tion of tlio printed observations (which show a great jirejionde- 
ranco of Avork done in summer) AV'ould lead us to expect. On 
an aA'crage of the Avliole year 1846, during day and niglit, seven 
tenths of the sky are always cloudy ! The night on the Avhole is 
clearer than the day. The forenoon hours are the most cloudy, 
the evening least so. It is wonderful on the Avholc, considering 
tlic proverbial badness of our sky, how fcAV days occur alto- 
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gethcr blank in the astronomer’s year; for proof of which we 
again refer to the printed ‘ Observations.’ 

There is one remarkable peculiarity which has been found to 
be connected with the act of ol)scrvation in astronomy when 
time is to be ascertained : it is w'hat is called the personal equa-~ 
'turn of the observer. I'his phrase exj)rcssc8 the curious but well 
established fact that some persons, ccjually careful ami expe- 
rienee<l with others, invariahlj/ perceive a phenomenon tsucli as 
the passage of a star across the wires of the transit histrument) 
sorncwliat later in point of time; so that, in the determination 
<)f clock rates (the most fundamental of all astronomical deter¬ 
minations), such an observer would make the clock appear to 
be too fast in every instance. In a mutual comparison of per¬ 
sonal equations, among twelve [)crsons ei..ployc(l at Cireenwich 
in 1H4() (‘ (irreenwich Observations,’ p. xxvii. &c.), it was found 
that there wjis an cxtreir>e average ditference of three quarters of 
a serond bctwcrcii two of these,—a quantity by no means to be 
safely neglected; consequently, all observations are reduced to the 
standard of sight of one individual arbitrarily selected. In the 
recent reduction of the older Orcenwich observations this correc¬ 
tion was not overlooked; and for this reason (as well as others 
which are obvious) every observation is entered and printed with 
the initials of the person making it. From observations with 
the altitude and azimuth instrument it is believed that, in some 
peculiar instances, the transit of the limb of a Imdy, with a disc 
like the moon or a planet, is observed differently (as respects th(^ 
personal equation) from that of a star.* 

The same assistant is never put upon heavy observing work 
two nights running; nor is he cxpeetial to api)ear in the com¬ 
puting room early in the mori»ing if he has been observing during 
the night. On the whole, Imwcver, the «)bsorvations an; lightci 
work than the calculations; and the former arc always running 
a-hcad of the latter. It reejuires the utmost vigilance on tin- 
part of the director to sec that the calculations arc duly kepi 
up; and for this purpose he has an occasional rejmrt made to 
him (which has been already referred to) of the exact state of 
c^ cry dci)artment of calculation or reduction. This document 
— which is itself a curiosity gives a better idea of the extern, 
of the labours of computation re(piircd to make observations 
useful to science than any thing else could do. It extends to 
seven printed pages, in small folio, for astronomical calcula¬ 
tions, and six [lages for magnetism and meteorology ; and these 
pagi s contain the mere heads or entries of the data and rcduc- 


* See Mr. Airy’s ‘ Report to Visitors,’ 1849, p. 10. 
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tioiii?. From these, and from the daily reports of what ha** been 
jietnally observed, the director of the; Observatory knows exactly 
what is doing in each department. Whenever, owing to a course 
of tine w< athcr, to the ap[)eai’5inoc of a batch of comets, or any 
other event which produces over-work in the estal)lislnnent, the 
reductions fall considerably behind, the astronomer lays on more 
computing power, by employing certain occasional assistants, for 
w'hosc pay he is very judiciously authorised by Government to 
expend a certain sum annually. This suppletnontary body has 
contribntt'd very materially to the cfHeiency of the Observatory, 
and has enabled it to secure many most important objects at a 
very small additional expense. It is easy to see that wdicn so 
expensive and elaborate an institution as a National Observa¬ 
tory is in full and active operation, an exceedingly Miiall addi¬ 
tion of manual power will immonsely increase the useful work 
which it (;an accomplish. 

As a general rule, Sunday is a lioliday: only the moon’s place 
is ol)scrved and the time-ball dropped, — operations rerpiiring 
but one assistant, and I’or a short time. A great improvcin<;nt 
this on the looser practice of former times, when observations 


of all kinds were made on Sundays. 

Hesides Sunday, the estahlishiiKiiit has a monthly holiday (as 
far as ealculation is concerned). ’This is judiciously 8cl(*etc<l at 


or near new moon, wdieii our troublesome satellite cannot be 


<)bsei v(;d. Fach assistant has also from hmr to five wiaiks of 


leave during the year, at such time or times as can be arranged 
most conveniently for Iiiinsclf The Astronomer J\oyal takes a 
like holiday; and no person in the (Queen’s dominions deserves 
it better. Although an old rule of tlic Visitors j)rovldcd that he 
should never bo nan'c than ten days absent without leave, at no 
tlnu! was this [U'obably more than a form. ’Die Astronomer 
Jioyal and tlie chief assistant, however, are never absent at 


once. 

The arrangements of the JMagnetiijal Observatory may be 
inferred, generally, from what has been new staled conc<;rnIng 
the Astronomical department. The observations be/mg perfectly 
regular and nil intermitted day or night, independently of the 
state of tlic weather, would seem to be more harassing in that 
[larticular; and the observers were originally rcquiretl to give 
proof of their actual attendance at the specilied lioiirs by iiuslilng 
in the pin of a tell-falet or watchmau^s cioch, — an instrument so 
contrived as to register the time at which the thrust has been 
made, and thus insure the [iresence and wakefulness of the party 
on duty: but this irksome system of contnil is now happily su¬ 
perseded by Mr. lirooke’s invention of the photographic regis- 
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tration of the magnets. With regard to calculations and reduc¬ 
tions, those of tlie magnetic and meteorological department are, 
on the whole, vastly inferior in point of labour and extent to the 
astronomical ones.* The calculations of averages are, however, 
very laborious. 

The printing department Is not the least oppressive to the 
Observatory corps. The observations being printed in a form 
different from that in which they arc necessarily entered into 
the ^skeleton forms’ for the purpose of reduction, they must be 
copied for the press. Jiut to avoid the effects of clerical errors, 
the first proof sheets arc read along with the entries in the 
computitig books. Kven the unrivalled excellence of London 
printers cannot supersede the labours of the Observatory as¬ 
sistants. When so many mistakes may o'’'’ur,—not only from 
putting one figure for another, but also from error of «?>/«, + or 
—, (although this, the most fertile, because the simplest, source of 
all blunders, has been reduced to a minimum through the exclu¬ 
sion of signs, by Mr. Airy, in every practicable ease, corrections 
being, as a general rule, made positive) as well as from misplacing 
figures in columns imperfectly filled, — the utmost vigilance is 
required, and is never at \’A&i perfrctly successful. 'I’lie retuluKj 
of a sheet of eight cpiarto ]>agC3 employs the time of two 
assistants for two mornings. It will be seen at once how much 
labour is consumed in the course of the year in this merely 
mechanical })roccss. The number of copies printed of the 
ordinary observations is 350, and the expense is regulated and 
defrayed by the Stationery Ofiicc: it was formerly in the 
department of the Ordnance. 

Wc have now attempted to give a tolerably com^dete idea of 
the manner of working our one national and purely scientific 
establishment, — what is the nature of its occupations, and 
what has been its measure of success. It is of peremptory ne¬ 
cessity, in so ])opulous a vicinity, that the admission to the Obser¬ 
vatory itself of the general public should be absolutely inter¬ 
dicted. A suspension of all business and the injury of the 
instruments would be the inevitable consequence of a different 
rule; and it ajJi)cars, from the records of the Observatory and 
of the Board of Visitors, that these evils have actually occurred. 
At present, therefore, no one not officially connected with the 
public service, and not himself a man of recognised scientific 


* We must except, however, the determination of absolute hori¬ 
zontal intensities; hut this most interesting experiment is not often 
made, and the results appear to be_ still affected by uncstimated 
sources of error. 
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character, can be admitted into the Observatory, and these only 
by a suitable introduction to the Astronomer lioyal. Curiosity 
is naturally enhanced when its gratification is difficult: and it 
is for this reason that we have tried to give some idea of (ircen- 
wich Observatory to those who may not have an opportunity of 
visiting it themselves; and to render a visit more instructive to 
those who may be so privilegcii. 

We have said that the instrumental department is now, even 
at the time we write, undci^oiug a great, in some measure even 
a radical, change. iNir. Airy is trying the great experiment of 
using a more powerful telescope than has yet been a])plied to 
divided circular instruments of the highest accuracy; and he is 
likewise combining the transit and meridian circle into one in¬ 
strument.* The result of the combiiijition is a telescope ciglit 
inches aperture and twelve feet long, which will be connected 
with a vertical circle six feet in diameter, the whole being 
framed in cast iron and mounted upon two independent piers 
furnished with Y’s by means of a transverse axis of great 
strength. It is not intended, howevetr, to be reversed like a 
transit instrument, but the line of collimation will be adjusted 
by means of two fixed telescopes. It will be the joint work of 
Messrs, Kansoine and Iklay of Ipswich, and of Mr. Simms of 
London. We have already stated that a new zenith tuljc on 
an original construction is in progress. It is not hf)pcd that 
results will be obtained vvith the transit circle very much superior 
to tlu)sc obtained from the excellent instruments liithcrtu in use; 
but the state of science generally, and particularly the multitude 
of small planets recently discovered, call for the application of a 
higher power, and of telescopes with a greater command of light 
than those which have heretofore been used. The employment 
of an enlarged telescope requires the remodelling of every part 
of the apparatus, so as to support the increased weight. 

Ill drawing this lengthened article to a conclusion, we arc 
bound to make explicit acknowledgments to the Astronomer 
lioyal for the aid he has given us in obtaining the minutest 
Information connected with every part of the Observatory and 
its management: without which information, it is needless to 
say, that our intended object could not have been fulfilled f: 


* TJ>e plan of a reversible transit rirole is due to Rdnier, wlio set 
one up in 1G90. After having been ab:ui<lon(*cl for more tlian a cen¬ 
tury, it is now adopted in the finest modern obsorvalories. 

t Our thanks are also due to Mr. Main, the assistant-in-cliiof; 
and to Mr. Glaislier, the principal assistant in tlie JIagiietic Depart¬ 
ment, for valuable information politely communicated by them. 
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And wliilc we express our admiration of the singular combina¬ 
tion of qualities which hb possesses for the management of a 
National Observatory, we cannot but add our sincere hope, both 
for his own sake and for the public benefit, that his life and 
vigour may be long preserved. 

Postscript. Since this article was written and put in type, 
Ave have had the pleasure of seeing a volume of ‘ Popular Lec- 
‘ tures on Astronomy,’ by Mr. Airy, printed from short-hand 
notes taken at Ipswich, where the lectures were delivered, in 
1848, to a muncrous audience of a mixed character. They con¬ 
tain a very clear and popular exposition of the more practical 
jiarts of astronomy, couched in phiin, precise, and highly graphic 
language. They arc published in a neat fonn with clear illus¬ 
trative plates, for behoof of the Ipswich Museum. Had they 
been soornir in our hands, avc should not have failed to refer 
frequently to them in the course of these pages. But we are 
liap[>y to be able to rctw)inmcnd to our readers a work which 
contain}^, in so elementary a shape, so large an amount of valu¬ 
able and accurate information. 


Art. II.— Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, delivered 
at the. Royal Institution, in the. Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. 
By the late Kev. Svdney SMiTir, M.A. Ijondon, 1849. 
Pp. 424. 

^pins volume — printed, but, at the time we are Avritiug, not 
^ yet ])ublishod— appeals not to our tribunal; one hundred 
copies only have been issued to gratify the eye of private friend¬ 
ship. Under such circumstances, Ave feel little disposition to 
make it the subject of detailed criticism; nor would our dis¬ 
inclination for the task be removed, CA'en Avere the merit of the 
volume much less or its faults much greater than they Avill cither 
of them be found to be. For the deficiencies in a posthumous 
Avork, the publication of which was neither contemplated nor 
desirod by him, the author cannot properly be held responsible. 
It is its merits alone, Avhich are indeed his own. But in the pre¬ 
sent case those merits may be more gracefully made the subject 
of minute criticism anyAvhere than in this Journal, the pages of 
Avhich have been so often illuminated by his wit and genius. Of 
that wit and genius it is not now necessary, here or clseAvhere, to 
enter into a critical estimate. Sydney Smith has had his due 
place of honour long assigned him. We shall better occupy 
the little space allotted to us by presenting our readers Avith a 
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few brief si)ecimens of that vigorous intellect—a few si'intilla- 
tions of that brilliant wit—which in past times have so often 
delighted them. 

But alas! there are other reasons for inexpressible reluctance 
to assume the critic’s office in the case before us. The dut)' has 
been virtually performed by one—and it Avas the last office of 
the kind he ever did perform — than Avhom none could perform 
it more justly or more kindly; — by one of whom we do not ven¬ 
ture to say more at present. We refer to that^illustrious friend 
of 8y<hiey Smith Avho, in conjunction Avith him and other men of 
genius, jn-ojected the present Journal, and Avho j)residcd for so 
long a scries of years over the tribunal of criticism he had esta¬ 
blished, with a taste, skill, and energy, on which the public has 
.already long since pronounced its judgment. He has now passed 
Irom among us; but his name and memory are embalmed in the 
veneration and affection of all Avho kncAV him. 

Ijord Jeffrey liad received the present volume and was en¬ 
gaged in perusing it, only a few days before bis death. The 
delight it gave him, and the spirit in Avhieli he seized the oppor¬ 
tunity it afforded him of expressing his sense of the merits he 
had OA’^crlooked at first, .arc so strikingly characteristic of his 
candour jind generosity of nature, that avo must not suppress a 
brief account of what passed on the occasion. 

The notes of these lectures, delivered nearly half a century 
ago — about the period, in fiict, wJieii the two friends first com¬ 
menced their long literary career, — Avcrc never pfcpaiwl or 
designed for publication. Their author liad even often resolved 
on their destruction; and on one occasion partly accomplished 
his purpose. 11 is family naturally begged a reprieve, and 
wisely as well as naturally ; for, as old Fuller says of 1 Icrbert’s 
remains, even ‘shavings of gold are carefully to be kept.’ At 
his death, the interest of the family in them avjis renewed. 
Anxious to iiscertain the propriety or otherwise of giving these 
lectures to the public, and knowing hoAv Avell they could rely 
on Lord Jeffrey’s judgment and kindness, Mrs. Smith sent the 
manuscript to him for his opinion. He,— doubtless feeling 
much more strongly than the generality of men, how much in¬ 
justice is often done to genius by publishing what itself Avould 
be mortified to think should see the light Avitliout the lulvantage 
of careful revision, and perceiving also, on a slight and partial 
inspection, that some parts of the present Avork would require that 
revision to do them full justice,—advised that the volume should 
not bo published. Out of acquiescence, we may presume, in 
this sentence, a few copies only were struck off in the first 
instance for private circulation. 
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And now comes the incident which it is such a pleasure to 
record. On perusing the volume in print, Lord Jeffrey at once 
discerned, in spite of hiatus, mutilations, and imperfections, so 
many indications of the *vis vivida’ of genius—so many traces 
of originality, splendour, and power—that he lost no time in 
writing to Mrs. Smith a beautiful letter, retracting hia former 
cautious judgment in the amplest manner. * I ennnot rest,’ said 
he, ‘ till 1 have not^uerely expressed my thanks to you for the 
‘ gratification I have received, but made some amends for the 
‘ rash, and I fear somewhat ungracious, judgment I passed upon 
‘ it, after perusing a few passages of the manuscript some years 
* ago. I liave not recognised any of these passages in any part 
‘ of the print 1 am reading, and tliink I must have been unfor- 
^ tuuate in the selection, or chance, by whicii I was directed to 

‘ tlicm.lam now satisfied I was quite wrong. My 

^ firm impression is, that, with few exceptions, they will <lo him 
^ as much cretlit as any thing he ever wrote; ami produce, on 
‘ the whole, a stronger impression of the force and vivacity of 
^ his intellect, as well as a truer and more engaging view of his 
‘ character than what the world has j’ot scon in his writings. 
‘ Some of the conclusions may be (piestionable, but F do think 
‘ them generally just, and never propounded with anything like 
‘ arrogance, or in any tone of assumption; and the whole sub- 
‘ject treated with quite as much, cither of subtlety or pro- 
‘ fundity, as W'as coiuj>atible with a popular exposition of it. I 
‘ retract, therefore, peremptorily and firmly, the advice 1 for- 
‘ merly gave against the publication of these discourses.’ 

It was traits like these—of sw’^eetness, frankness, and fearless 
love of truth; the rare magnanimity which made him ever ready 
to recant an error, when he had reason to suspect that he had 
been betrayed into one,—traits beautifully displayed in bis intro¬ 
duction to his essays reprinted from this Journal, — which not 
only endeared him to so large a circle of friends, but rendered 
it impossible for him to have any permanent enemies. Such 
qualities had, in fact, long before his <lcath, conciliated towards 
him the esteem and affection of most of those who, in earlier 
ycais, thought they had reason to complain of the severity of the 
criticisms which he had either himself passed, or had suffered 
others to pass, on their productions. Even literary animosities 
—the most embittered, p'^rhaps, of any—could not but yield 
before the genial warmth of his frank and kind-hearted nature. 
These traits made him more truly great than the opulence of 
his knowledge—the elegance of his fancy—the acuteness of his 
logic—or the vigour and the versatility of his genius. 

After such a testimony, we trust that the publication of these 
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‘Elementary Sketches’ may be confidently reckoned mion — 
perhaps before the appearance of our j)resent number; iu which 
case it is to be hopeil tliat this beautiful and instructive letter 
will be prefixed to tlicin. 

Paradoxical as the statement may seem, we think there was 
sufficient reason for Lord Jeffrey to affirm both his earlier and 
his later judgment; reason, in the first instance, for his ciiutiou, 
—prompted doubtless by a gcjuiinc solicitude for his friend’s 
reputation,—and reason for Ins subsequent retracbition on seeing 
the whole in print. He perceived that the volume, after all 
deductions, was everywhere so })ervadcd with vigorous thought, 
and so adorned by felicitous illustration, as to render it not only 
not unworthy of Sydney Smith’s genius, but an acceptabh^ con¬ 
tribution to the literature of mental philosophy : Not to mention 
the numerous passages which, as often ita the lecturer has occa¬ 
sion to apjdy his philosophy to the business and bosoms of men, 
do the greatest honour to the elevation of his sentiments and 
the humanity of his heiurt. 

In truth, we arc disposed to concur with Lord tleffrcy, in 
thinking, that however some hiatus may be ‘ lamented,’ and 
certain modifications desiderated, this volume will raise Sydney 
Smith higher in the esteem of the public', as a thinker, tlian any 
of his jirevious writings. lie has been hy many priiicijially 
regarded as a man of exquisite wit indeed, but of little more 
than wit; of infinite facetionsness, but with moderate powers of 
argument or speculation, at least in relation to abstract science. 
We are much mistaken if these pjigcs do not vindicate his claim 
to rank with philosoplicrs; whctlicr lie bo not an illustration of 
bis own theory, jiropounded in one of these lectures, and more 
than once propounded hy other writers in this Journal,—that 
great wit rarely exists alone; that few men have ever possessed 
it in extraordinary measure, without being capable by nature of 
achieving something higher and better than its own triumphs; 
a theory supported by the fact that in one or other of its diver¬ 
sified modes, it has been an almost inseparable concomitant of 
the most splendid forms of genius—whether in the departments 
of philosophy, poetry, or eloquence. 

There are few parts of these lectures over which it is possible 
to glance, especially when we bear in mind the abstrusencss 
of the subject, and the youthfulness of the professor,—diffi¬ 
culties not likely to be lightened by the necessity of descanting 
on such themes before a popular and miscellaneous audience, 
without being struck with the indications of power which 
they everywhere present. Inexhaustible vivacity and variety 
of illustration one would, of course, expect from such a mind; 
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hut this is far from being all. The sound judgment and 
(liscritnination with which he often treats very difficult topics, 
—the equilibrium of mind which he maintains when discussing 
those on which his own idiosyncracy might be supposed to 
have led him astray—of which an instance is seen in his 
temperate estimate of the value of wit and humour,—the union 
of independence and modesty with which he canvasses the 
opinions of those from whom he differs,—the comprehensive¬ 
ness of many of his speculations, and the ingenuity of others, 
— the masterly ease and perspicuity with which even abstruse 
thoughts arc expressed, and the frequently original, and some¬ 
times profound remarks on human nature to which he gives 
utterance—remarks hardly to be expected from any young 
metaphysician, and least of all from one of so lively and mer¬ 
curial a tcmpcraincnt,—all render these lectures very profitable 
as well as very pleasant reading; and show conclusively tliat the 
author might, if he had pleased, have acquired no mean reputa¬ 
tion as an expositor of the very arduous branch of science to which 
they relate. Doubtless there is many a * bone ’ in lliese lectures 
which a keen metaphysician would be disposed to ‘ piclj ’ with 
the author; for when was a metaphysical banquet spread with¬ 
out abundance of such meagre fare? Still the general merits of 
the volume every man of sense will assuredly admit to be very 
great. • 

But our rciiders will feel that our rapidly dwindling space 
had better be devoted to giving them some light prelibation 
of the contents of this interesting volume, than to further dis¬ 
quisition on either its merits or defects; and to this accordingly 
we proceed. 

When Sydney Smith undertook to popularise to a London 
audience the subject of Mental Philosophy, he w'.as just fresh 
from the schools of Edinburgh, where he had heard Dugald 
Stewart and Thomas Brown prelecting on their favourite science. 
It is imiMjssiblc to conceive an assembly less adapted to the 
reception of such mysteries than a metropolitan audience of that 
period. It would have been almost as hopeful for a Stoic to 
lecfurc on Zeno’s system in the Garden of Epicurus. 

I'lie title of the lectures wdll be apt to mislead many readers 
of the present day. The author uses the words ‘ Moral Philo- 
‘ sophy ’ in the sense in which they were currently accepted 
in the schools in which he had been studying; as including, 
that is, not only, what they are so often now used to import. 
Ethics properly so called, hut the whole of what is denominated 
at present ‘ Mental Philosophy.’ 

The Introductory Lecture is certainly not the least interesting 
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in the volume. The following remarks on the allogetl uncer¬ 
tainty and vagueness of the science are very characteristic: — 

‘The existence of mind is as much a matter ot'fact as the existence 
of matter > it is as true tliat men remember, as that oxygen unit(;d to 
carbon makes carbonic acid. I am aa sure that anger and aflection 
are principles of the human mind, as I am that grubs make cock¬ 
chafers; or of any of those great truths which botanists teach of 
lettuces an<l cauliflowers. The suujo patient observation, and the 
same caution in inferring, are UvS necessary for the establishment of 
truth in this science as in any other; rash hypothesis mish'nds as 
much, modest diligence repays as well. Whatever lias been done 
for this philosophy lias been done by the inductive method only; 
and to that alonci it must look for all the improvement of which it is 
capable. 

‘ A great deal of unpopularity has been incurred by this science 
from the extravagancies or absurdities of those who have been en¬ 
gaged in it. When the n>a?s of mankind hear that all thought is 
explained by vibrations and vibratinncles of the brain, — that there 
is n<* such thing as a matcrifd world,—that what mankind consider 
as their arms and legs arc not anns and legs, but ideas, accompanied 
with the notion of outness ; tliat avc have not only no bodies, but no 
minds,—that w<‘. are nothing, in short, but currents of relicction and 
sensation;—all this, 1 admit, is well calculated to approximate in the 
public mind the ideas of lunacy and intellectual philosophy. Hut if 
it be fair to argiu*, against a science from the had method in which 
it is ])ro.scciited, such a mode of reasoning oiiglit to have influenced 
mankind centuries ago to iiave abandoned all the hraiiclics of ])hysies 
as utterly hopeless. I Jjave surely .an Cf}Uid right to r.nke up the 
mouldy errors of all the other sciences,—to reproach astronomy with 
its vortices,—chemistry Avith its philosopher’s stone, — history with 
its fables,—law with its cruelty and ignorance,—and if J were to 
open this battery against medicine, I do not know Avlierc J should 
stop. Zinzis Khan, when he was moat crimsoned with blood, never 
slaughtered the human race as tliey liave been slaughtered by rasli 
and erroneous tlicories of medicine. 

‘ If there, be .a real foundation for this science, if observation can 
<lo anything, and has not done all, there i.s room for hope, and reason 
for exertion. The extra van ganeies by Avhich it lifis been disgraced, 
ojght to Avarn ns of tlic difliculty, Avithout leading ns to despair. 'I’o 
say there is no patlj, because avc have often got into the wrong path, 
puts an end to all other knowledge as Avell as to this. 

‘ The truth is, it fares worse AA’ith this science than with many 
others, because its errors and extravagancies arc coniprelicnded by so 

many.Every man is not necessarily an .astronomer, but every 

man has some acquaintance with the operations of his own mind; 
and you cannot deviate grossly from the trutli on these subjects 
without incurring his ridicule and rcpreliension. This perh.aps is 
one cause Avhy errors of this nature liave been .someAvhat unduly 
magnified.’ 
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Nor less characteristic arc the observations in confutation of 
the asserted tendency of the science to foster scepticism: — 

‘ Scepticism, which is commonly laid to the charge of this philo¬ 
sophy, may, in the first place, be fairly said to have done its worst. 
Bishop Berkeley destroyed this world in one volume octavo; and 
nothing remained after his time, but mind—which experienced a 
similar fate from tlie hand of Mr. llutne, in 1737; so that, with all 
the tendency to destroy, there remains nothing left for desti uction : 
but I would fain ask if there be any one human being, from the days 
of Protagoras the Abderite to this present hour, who was ever for a 
single instant a convert to these subtle and ingenious follies ? Is 
there any one out of Bedlam who doubts of the existence of matter ? 
who doubts of his own personal identity ? or of his consciousness, or 
of the general credibility of rneuioiy ? Men txilk on such subjects 
from ostentation, or because such wire-drr, vn speculations are an 
agreeable exercise to them; but they are perpetually recalled by the 
jiec(‘ssa?y business, and the inevitable feelings of life, to sound and 
sober opinions on these subjects. Errors, to be dangerous, must have 
a great deal of truth mingled with them; it is only from this alliance 
that they can over obtain an extensive circulation; from pure ex¬ 
travagance, and genuine, unmingled falsehood, the world never has, 
ami never can, sustain any mischief. It is not in our iKiwcr to believe 
all that we please; our belief is modified and restrained by the nature 
of our faculties, and by the constitution of the objects by which we 
are surrounded, W(‘ may believe anything for a moment, but we 
shall soon be lashed out of our impci'tinence by liard and stubborn 
realities. A great philosopher may sit in his study, and deTiy the 
existence of matter; hut if lie goes to take a walk in the streets he 
must take care to leave his theory behind him. Pyrrho said there 
M'as no such thing as pain; and he saw no proof that there were 
such things as carts and waggons; and lie refused to get out of their 
way: but Pyrrho had, fortunately for him, three or four stout slaves, 
who followed their master, without following his doctrine, and when¬ 
ever tluiy saw' one of these ideal machines approaching, took him by 
the arms and legs, and, without attempting to controvert his argu¬ 
ments, put him down in a place of safety.’ (P. 7.) 

The following observations are in a higher mood: — 

‘But what arc we to do? If the enemies of religion derive 
^ubtlety and acuteness from this pursuit, ought not their own 
weapons to be turned against tiieni ? And ought not some to study 
for defence if others do for the purposes of aggression ? Wlicn the 
old anai'ch Hobbes came out to destroy the foundations of morals, 
who entered the lists against him ? Not a man afraid of metaphysics, 
not a man who had become sceptical as he had become learned, 
but Ralph Cudw'orth, Doctor of Divinity; a man who had learned 
much from reading the errors of the human mind, and from deep 
uveditation, its nature ;—who made use of those errors to avoid them, 
and derived from that meditation principles too broad and too deep 
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to shaken; such a man was «iain('il to the cause* of morality and 
i’clij'ion by these sciences. Tli(*se sciences certainly made no infidel 
of Bishop AVarburtun, as Cluibb, IMorgan, 'J'indal, and half a dozen 
others found to their cost. . . . Locke was no sceptic*, nor was 

Ixird Vcu'uiain. Malebranche and Arnaiild were both of them ex¬ 
ceedingly pious men. AVc; none of us can believe that J)r. I’alcy has 
exercised his mind upon intelli'ctii ’ philosophy in vain. 'Plie fruits 
of it in him are sound sense, dcliverc'd so perspicuously, that a man 
may prolit by it, and a cliild may eoniprehcnd it. 

‘ I have already quoted too many names, but I mu.st not omit one 
w’hieh would alone have been suliieient to have shown that there is 
no necessary connexion between seepticism and the philosophy of the 
Jimuan mind : 1 mean Bishop Butler. To his sermons we. are iu- 
dehted for the complete overtlirow of the sellish system, and to his 
“Analogy” for the most noble, and surprising dt*fi*ncc'of revealed 
i cligion, ]ierhups, which has ever yet been made of any system w'hat- 
vver.’ 


In 11 yet finer .st 3 *lc arc the remarks on tlic proofs which the 
mind its<*lf nftords of a Divine Oeator—a subject not yet fully 
worked out, by cither Dr. Chalmers or by any of the several 
writers wlioiu Dr. Turton has tmiunerated in bis ‘Natural 
* Tbcology jmd which requires, to do it full justice, the deli- 
lieratc lalxnirs of a mind—if ever there shall bo such a })rodi<(y 
-unitin'; the metaphysical depth of Butler with J^aley’s felicity 
of represeHtation: — 


‘ Bqttliere is no ooca.^ion to prop tins argument up hv great nninns. 
'I’he !«chool of nalur.al religion is the contemplation of nature; the, 
.;incicnt anatomist, who was an Atheist, was converted by the study 
of the human body; he thought it impossible that so many admirable 
contrivancf's should exist, without an Jutelligmit Cause: and if men 
can become religious from looking at an cntrail, or a nerve, can tlicy 
be tauglit Atheism from analysing the strueture of the human mind ? 
Are not the affections and passions, whi<*h shake tin*, vt'ry (‘iitrails of 
mail, and the, thonght.s and feelings which dart along those nerves, 
more indicative of a (5od than the vile perishing instruments tliem- 
selvi's? Can you remember tlie nourishment which springs up in 
the. breast of a mother, and forget /hc feefijigs which spring up in her 
hemt'f Jf Clod made the blood of man, did he not make ihnt feeling^ 
which summons the blood to his face, and makes-it the sign of guilt 
and of shame? You may show me a hnniaa liand, expatiate nj»on 
the singular contrivance of its sinewrs and hones — how admirable, 
hoiv useful for all the purpo.se.«« of grasp and flexure! I will show 
you, in return, the mind, receiving her tribute from the senses; — 
roniparnig, reflecting, compounding, dividing, abstracting; — the 
passions, soothing, aspiring, exciting, till the w'hole w'orhl falls umler 
the dominion of man; ciincing that in his mind the Creator has 
reared up the noblest emblem of his wisdom and liis power. The 
philosophy of the liuman mind is no school for infidelity, but it 
VOL. XCI. NO. CLXXXIV. 0 C 
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excites the warmest feelings of piety, and defends them with the 
soundest reason.’ (P. 11.) 


The observations on the utility of the science are distinguished 
by a most judicious moderation—moderation tlic more admirable 
when It is considered that it is almost an uniform tendency of the 
juvenile metaphysician to form exaggerated estimates of thc^>/’«c- 
tical value of his favourite pursuits; and that the distinguished 
man, at Avhosc feet Sydney Smith had so reverently sat as i)nj)il, 
had j)ro[)hesied all sorts of splendid results from the more vlgoiour' 
prosecution of the inductive science of Mind,—in relation parti¬ 
cularly to education, legislation, and political economy. Such 
pro.s|)ects. It need hardly be sa'd, have not l)cc!i realised; nor in 
our view are they likely to be. This branch of science, iinlccd, 
w'ill be always worthy of the profound f tudy of an intelligent 
nature ; forwdiat, in truth, can be worthy of it, if the very struc¬ 
ture and mechanism of that very nature itself be not? 'fhest' 
subjects are worthy of investigation quite apart from any ])rc- 
suincd utility ; just as there arc many other things w hich we all 
study, and many stud^* deeply, from the direct use of which not 
one in a million anticipates the ai^tual making of two-j)cncc. 
As to the immediately practical bearing.s of Mental Philosophy 
on Education, wo apjirchend, with Sydney Smith, that all its 
more important facts have been j)rctty patent tt) mnnkiml lor 
thousands of years. And it may be added, that the a])[)licatioii 
even of these more obvious facts depends much more on practi<-!il 
tact, skill, and liabit, than on any profound knoivicdgc of their 
theory. The best schoolmasters, we suspect, have not been, 
nor arc likely to be, the most relined mental analysts. 

The real utility of the science consists in its being a ])cculiar 
discipline^ a valuable system of intellectual gymnastics; in its 
immediate influence on our hahitso^ thinking, investigation, and 


expression: and in the light it throw’s on the criticism of the 
greatest of the Fine Arts, more particularly on poetry and elo¬ 
quence,—the philosophy of which is, in fact, a section of the 
science of mind. In these points of view, and especially in tlie 
two first, the utility of the science cannot be easily exaggerated ; 
like language and the mathematics, it forms an essential })ai t of 
that just and compreliensive training which must be employed 
in order to devclopo, in harmonious proportion, all the I’aciil- 
ties of the human i.ilud. 'I'hcsc branches of education are all 


supplementary to one another; not one can be w'i.sely dis])cnsed 
with. Their capacity of direct application is in most cases 
secondary to their value as a discipline. But though not one 
person in a hundred may ever need to make use, in ordinary 
life, of the forrauUe of Trigonometry, or the Calculus, or to 
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refer to Descartes’ Theory of ‘ Innate Ideas,’ or Berkeley’s 
‘ Theory of Vision,’ it is sufficient if the studies such things 
involve have ministered, better tlian any other branches of mere 
discipline could, to fonn a well-proportioned, active, healthy, 
robust mind, master of its faculties, ami cai)able of iisiniv tliem 
jmwcrfully and effectively in ain* direction in which the ex¬ 
igencies of life may require them to be employed. 

‘ Of tlio mes of this science of Moral Philosojdiy, one is the vigour 
and aoulcness which it i ajd to communicate to the faculties (P. 14.) 
. , . . The subtleties about mind and matter, cause ami (*fFeet, 

perception an»l sensation, may be forgt)tten; but the power of nice 
discrimination, of arresting and examining the most suhtlu and eva¬ 
nescent ideas, and of striking rapidly and boldly into tlie faintest 
track of analogy, to see where it leads, and what it will protluce; an 
einam ipation iVoni the iijmnoy of words, an undaunted intrepidity to 
pusli opinions up to tlieir lii si causes;—all tlu-se virtues remain in 
the dexterous politician, the aeute advocate, and the unerring judge. 
.... It may be of iucalculabh'. advantage to me, at an early 
period of life, to guard my understanding from the j)ernic,iou.s elVeets 
of asM)eiation, though those effeets cannot now he pointe,d o\it for the 
first time. I might have learned something about association, without 
the aid of this seicnee, by the mere iiitercoiir.se of lite, but 1 .‘•liouhl 
not have. Ii'anieil that les.son .so early and .so well, 1 am no longer 
left to gather this important law of my nature from aceideiital and 
diseoniieeted remark, but it is brought fully and luminously before 
me;—1 see tliat one man dillers from another in the rank and noblo- 
Tie.ss of his understanding, in proportion as he counteracts this intol- 
leeiual attraetioii of cohesion; 1 become permanently and vigilantly 
suspii’ioiis of tliis jirineiplo in rny own mind, and wdieii called upon 
ill tl>c great oceasion.s of life, to think and to act, T .separate my 
judgment from the mere aeeidcnt.s of life, and decide, not accord¬ 
ing to the casualties of my fortune, but the unbiassed dictates of my 
rea.soii: without this science I might have had a general and faint 
.sii.^picion, with it I have a rooted and operative conviction of the 
errors to wliieh my understanding is expo.sed.’ 

Wo shall not detain the reader any longer on that portion of 
the volume which embodies the first course of lectures, to which 
(if CO any) the modest language of the preface is, as it .«ecins 
to us, most applicable. Since they arc, for the most juirt, a re¬ 
statement of the doctrines which the mctaphy.sicians of the Scotch 
school had 1 aught re.sfiecting the ‘ Facultic.s ’ of the mind; though 
illustrutedi with all the novelty and frcslme.s.s which the author 
threw over everything he touched. These early lectmvs are also 
frequently imperfect, and in some jilacos jirovokingly abound in 
those; iinhapi»y printers’ ^ stars,’ which shed darkness instead of 
light. 

The lectures on ‘ "Wit and Humour,’ a right facetious subject. 
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treated, one may be assured, con amore ; as well as those on the 
‘ ilcautitul and Sublime,’ and on the * Faculties of Animals,’ are 
unrnutilated, and arc distinguished, we think, by many original 
observations, as striking from their matter as their manner. It 
is from these we shall make our necessarily parsimonious 
selections. 

I’hc lectures on ‘ Wit ’ open with a very admirable and acute 
survey of the ])rincipal attempts to define that Protean thing. 
The author points out as he proceeds the defects of each; he 
shows that liarrow’s celebrated description is but an enumera¬ 
tion of its forms, instead of a definition of its essence; that 
Cowley, in a similar manner, has exemplified instead of defining 
it; that Addison’s papers on the suljcct in the ‘ Spectator’ rather 
tell us how to ‘ form a just taste in wl! than to explain what 


* Dryden says of Wit, that it is a pi’o]>ri<'ty of thoughts and words, 
or thoughts and words elegantly adapted to the subject; but there is 
a propriety of thoughts and wor<ls in on<‘ of lilair’s sennons wldch 1 
never yet lieard praised for their wit. And tlie thoughts and words 
are cdcgantly adapted to the subject in (’anipbcH’s “Pleasures of 
“ Hope,” which is something much heiU r than a witty poem. Pope 
says of wit,— 

‘ “ True wit is Nature to advantage drest, 

Oft thought before, but ne’er so well exprest.” 


Then the Philippics of Cicero, the. Orations of Demosthenes, an; 
witty; Ca;sar’s Commentaries are witty; Alassillon is one of the 
greatest wits that over lived; the Oraisous Fuiiebres of Bossuet arc 
prodigies of faeetiousiiess. Sir llieliard Blackinore’s notion of wit is, 
that it is a series of high and exalted ferments. It very possibly 
may he; but, not exactly comprcbe.udiug wliat is meant by a “ series 
“of high and exalted ferments,” J do not think myself bound to waste 
mucli time in criticising the metaphysics of this learned })liysician.’ 
(P.117.) 


‘ “ ^Vit,” says Johnson, “ may he more rigorously and philosophi- 
“ oally considered as a kind of concordin discors ,—a combination of 
“ dissimilar images, or discovery of occult rescmblanecs in tilings 
“ apparently uidike;” but, if this be true, then the discovery of tlie 
resemblance between diamond and charcoal, between acidification and 
combustion, are pure pieces of wit, and full of the most ingenious and 
exalted pleasantry.’ (P. 120.) 

‘ Iloblics defines Laughter to be a sudden glory arising from a 
sudden conception of some emineney in ourselves by conipari.son with 

infirmity of others, or onr own former infirmity.Taking the 

language of IIobbe.s to mean the sudden discovery of any inferiority, 
it will be very easy to show that such is not the explanation of that 
laughter excited by humour: for 1 may discover suddenly that a 
person has lost balf-a-crown,—or that his tooth aches,—or tliat his 
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house 13 not so well built, or his coat not so well made, as mine; and 
yet none of these discoveries give me tim slightest sensation of the 
humorous. If it be suggested that these proofs of inferiority are 
very slight, the theory of Hobbes is still more weakened by recurring 
to greater instances of inferiority: for the suddeu information'that 
any one of my acquaintance has broken his leg, or is completely 
ruined in his fortunes, lias, decuhv.iy, very little of humour in it; — 
at least, it is not very customary to ho thrown into paroxysms of 
laughter by such sort of intelligence.' (P. 136.) 

In the same manner, Locke’s theory of wit is shown to 
include much more than is now or long has been ordinarily 
attached to the term. We doubt, however, whether our author 
(or Dugald Stewart, when coinmenting on tlic same passage of 
Locke) sufficiently .adverted to tlic fact tliat the word ‘ wit ’ 
was used in Locke’s day in ii much less restricted sense than at 
pro.«ent,—a sense, of which the expression ‘mother wit’ fe u 
rcmnaiit, — when, in fact, a man of wit was nearly synony¬ 
mous with a man of genius. 

The theory which finds most favour in our author’s eyes is 
that laid down by Campbell in his ‘ Philosojihy of Rhetoric.’ 
lie describes it as the best to be found in our language, and, 
perhaps, on the w hole with justice. Hut this, too, i.s faulty ; at 
least it certainly includes far more than the word is now em¬ 
ployed to designate. 

Tlie lecturer then proceeds to give us his own theory, wdiiclf, 
as so often happens, is less satisfactory than his ref utation of the 
theories of others, lie defines ‘ wit ’ to be the result of‘any 
‘ discovery of relations amongst our ideas,’ attended by surprise, 
and that o7ilt/. Surprise, he contends, and justly, often attends 
a perceived relation among ideas, provocative of far different 
emotions from that elicited by wit; as, for example, those of 
the beautiful or sublime; and that it is even true that there are 
many instances in which such ‘ surprising discovery of relations’ 
has not the effect of wit, simply because all thought of wit is 
quenched in the beautiful or sublime. But he think.s, that 
where surprise only — unadulterated surprise — is the i-esuit, 
that tlien iii every case we have wit; and that, if tins he so, this 
constitutes its essence. He acknowledges tliat Iiis definition 
had not given universal satisfaction, and that, to use lu.s own 
expression, the w'cek which followed the annouiieement of his 
definition was ‘ one of the most iiolemical that ever he reiiicm- 
‘ bored to have spent in his life.’ lie defends himself against 
his objectors, who adduced many examples of farts w'hich occa¬ 
sion pure surprise, without producing any sense of f'acetiousnesvs, 
— facts which all of us experience to be unpleasantly plentiful. 
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— by saying that he did not mean tliat any surprising facts 
will produce the clFect of' wit, but any surprising ‘ relations 
‘ amongst ideas.^ Wc cannot say that the theory, even thus 
limited, will satisfy us. It seems undeniable that there arc 
many * surprising relations ’ discovered amongst ‘ ideas; ’ as, for 
exami)lc, those by which the algebraist often most uncx]jectedly 
solves a diflicidty, or those whicli characterise some half score of 
the ingenious interpretations of the mysterious number in the 
Apocalypse, which ])r()ducc no sense of tlie * witty ’ any more 
than of the ‘beautiful.’ They affect the mind in precisely the 
same manner as the discovery of the relations between the parts 
of some ingenious mechanical contrivance. Some of Sydney 
Sniith’s ‘polemical’ friends might pr')l»ably plead even lus own 
definition of wit against itself, and affiriu, that though it was 
certainly a surprise to them to find ‘any surprising relation be- 
‘ tween ideas ’ denominated the essence of wit, they felt none of 
the appropriate emotion of wit in that suqwise. 

It appears to us, wc frankly confess, that, though a pleased 
surprise is a very general, perhaps uniform accompaniment and 
condition of the emotions both of ‘beauty’and ‘wit,’ it is in 
itself as little the esseuee of one as of the otlier. Tliougli it 
should be su[)posed uniformly coincident with both, it is ob¬ 
viously more extensive tlian cither. If this be so, It will still 
require some limiting terms to define those cases, neitlier more 
nor less, in which tlie surprise, as felt, is c,oincidcut with v/it. 
That is, the essence of wit is still to be sought. 

Such a definition wc certainly shall not attcm[)t; and instead 
of pursuing this difficult subject, shall prefer, as our readers will 
also prefer, enjoying some of the passages of th(?se lectures in 
which Sydney Stuith has at all events excecdingl}' well illus¬ 
trated the nature of wdt, how'cvcr he may have faiicd to exliibit 
its theory. 

The remarks on the necessity that avc should learn betimes 
how to defy ridicule, in adherence to our convictions of right, 
arc admirable, and admirably expressed; nor less so those on the 
limits which wit must prescribe to itself if it would not render 
itself odious: — 

‘I have insisted, in the beginning of my lecture, on tlio great 
poAver of the ridiculou? o\’cr the opinions of mankind; including in 
tliiit term, Avit, humour, and every other feeling Avliich has laughter 
for its distinguishing charaeteristie. 

‘ I know of no prinei])le Avhich it is of more importance to fix in 
the minds of young peoj)le, than th.at of the most determined resist¬ 
ance to the encroiicijinciits of ridicule, (live up to the Avorld, and 
to tlie ridicule Avith Avhich the Avorld enforces its dominion, every 
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triflinii (jiu'stion of manner and appearance: it is to toss courage and 
lirnmess to the winds to combat with the mass upon such subjects as 
these. But learn, from the earliest days, to inure your principles 
again.st the pei’ils of ridicule: you can no more exercise, your rcsison 
if you live in the constant dread of laughter, than you can enjoy your 
life if you are in the constant terror of death. If you think it right 
to differ from the times, and to make a stand for any valuable point 
of morals, do it, however rustic, however authpiated, however 
pedantic it may appear;—doit, not for insolence, but and 

ijrandhj ^—as a man who wore a soul of his own in his bosom, and 
<lid not wait till it was ureathed into him by the breath of fa.shion. 
Let men call you mean, if yon know you arc just; hypocritical, if 
you are hom'stly religious; piKsillanimous, if you f<*cl tliat you are 
linn ; re.'istance soon converts unprincipled wit into sincere respect; 
and no after time can tear from yon those feelings wliich every man 
carries within liim avIio has made a noble and successful exertion in u 
virtuous caijs'.*.’ . . . (I*. 134.) 

•. . . It is beautiful to observe the boundaries which nature 

has allixcd to the ridiculolis, and to notice how soon it is swallowed up 
by the more illustrious feelings of our minds. Where is the heart .so 
hard tlnit could bear to see the awkward resources and contrivances 
of th(! jioor turned into ridicule ? Who could laugh at the fractured, 
ruined laidy of a soldier? Wlio is so wicked as to amuse himself 
with the inlinnities of extreme old age? or to lind subject for humour 
in the weakne.ss of a perishing, dissolving bo«ly ? Who is tliere tliat 
does not feel liiinself disposed to overlmjk the little peculiariti«'s of the 
truly great and wisii, and to throw a veil (»ver tiiat ridicuh' which 
they liave redeemed by tlie magnitude of their taleuts, and tlie splen¬ 
dour of tlieir virtues ? AVho ever thinks of turning into ridienie our 
great and ardent hope of a world to come ? Wlmnevcr tlie man of 
humour meddles with these things, he is astoTil.^-hed to lind that, iii all 
the great fecling.s of their nature, the mass of mankind always think 
and a<'t ariglit; that they are ready enough to laugh,—but that tlnsy 
are «[uite as ready to drive away, with indignation and contempt, the 
light fool Avlio comes with the featlier of wit to «;rumble the bulwarks 
ol’ trull), mid to beat down the Temples of (Jod!’ (I*. 139.) 

The judicious and moderate estimate he forms of tlic value of 
this intellectual •endowment has already been referred to as a 
signal proof of the equilibrium of our autlior’s judgment, natu¬ 
rally disposed, as he must have been, to regard with favour a 
((uality which he himself so highly possc&ifed. It is tlms he 
speaks of it: — 

‘ 1 wish, after all I have said about wit and humour, I could satisfy 
jnysclf of their good effects ui>oii the character and disposition ; but 
I am convinced the probable tendency of both is to corrupt the 
understanding and the licart. 1 am not speaking of wit Avhej-e. it is 
kept <lowu by more serious qualities of mind, and thrown into tliy 
background of the }»icture; but where itstmi'Is out boldly and emplja- 
tically, and is evidently the master quality in any particuhir mind. 
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Professed wits, though they are generally courted for the amusement 
they aiford, are seldom respected for the qualities they possess. The 
habit of seeing things in a witty point of view increases, and makes 
incursions, from its own proper regions, upon principles and opinions 
which are ever held sacred by the wise and good. . . . (1*. 150.) 

. . . So far the world, in judging of wit where it has swallowed 
up all other qualities, judge aright; but I doubt if they are sufficiently 
indulgent to this faculty where it exists in a lesser degree, and as one 
out of many other ingredients of the understanding. There is an 
association in men’s minds between dulness and wisdom, amusement 
and folly, which has a very powerful influence in decision upon cha¬ 
racter, and is not overcome witliout considerable difliculty. The 
reason is, that the oiitward signs of a dull roan and a wise man are 
the same, and so arc the outward signs of a frivolous roan and a witty 
man; and we arc not to expect that the majoritv will be disposed to 
look to much more than the outward sign. 1 believe the fact to be, 
that wit is very seldom the only eminent quality wliich resides in the 
mind of any roan: it is commonly accompanied by many other talents 
of every description, and ought to be consitrered as a .strong evidence 
of a fertile and .superior understanding. ... I have talked of the 
danger oi wit: 1 do not mean by that to enter into common-place 
declamation against faculties because they arc dangerous. Wit is 
dangerous, eloquence is dangerous, a talent for ob.servatinn is dan¬ 
gerous, every thing is dangerous that has efficacy and vigour for 
its characteristics; nothing is safe but mediocrity. . . . lint 

when wit is combined with sense and information,—when it i.s 
softened by benevolence, and restrained by strong principle,—when 
it is in the hands of a man who can use it and despise it; who can be- 
witty, and sometliing much better than witty; who loves honour, 
justice, decency, good nature, morality, and religion ten thousand 
times better than wit,—wit is then a beautiful and delightful |>art of 
our nature.’ (!’. 151.) 

Our author distnis.ses ‘ puns,’ ‘ charades,’ and the other dimi¬ 
nutive forms of wit, with the following summary expressi»)ii of 
his contempt: — 

‘ I have very little to say about puns; they are in very bad repute, 
and so they ought to be. The wit of language is so miserably inferior 
to the wit of ideas, that it i.s very deservedly driven out of good com¬ 
pany. Sometimes, indeed, a pun make.s its appearance which .seems, 
for a moment, to redeem its species; but we must not be deceived by 
them : it is a radically bad race of wit. liy unremitting persecution 
it has been at last got under, and driven into cloisters from whence it 
must never again be suffered to emerge into the light of the world. 
One inv.aluable blc.ssing produced by the banishment of punning, is 
an immediate reduction of the number of wits. It is a wit of so low 
an order, and in which some sort of progress is so easily made, that 
the number of those endowed with the gift of wit wpuld be nearly 
equal to tho.se endowed with the gift of speech. The condition of 
putting together ideas, in order to be witty, operates much in the 
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same salutary manner as the condition of finding rhynms in poetry; 
—it reduces tlie number of performers to those who have vigour 
enough to overcome incipient difficulties, and makes a sort of pro¬ 
vision that that which need not be done at all should be dune well 
whenever it is done. For we may observe, that mankind arc always 
more fastidious about that which is pleasing tlinn they are about tliut 
which is useful. A comnion-ph'' e piece of morality ivS much more 
easily pardoned than a coramon-plaoe piece of poetry or of w^it; be¬ 
cause it is absolutely necessary for the well-being of society that the 
rules of morality should be frequently repeated and enforced; and 
tliough, in any individual instance, the thing may be badly done, the 
sacred necessity of the practice itself atones, in some degree, for the 
individual failure; but, as there is no absolute necessity that men 
should be either wits or poets, we are less inclined to tolerate their 
mediocrity in superfluities. If a man has ordinary chairs and tables, 
no one notices it; but if he sticks vulgar, gaudy [lictures on his 
walls, which he need not have at all, every one laughs at him for his 
folly.’ . . . (P.131.) 

‘ I shall say nothing of charades, and such sort of unpardonable 
trumpery. If charades are made at all, they should be made without 
benefit of clergy;—the offender should instantly be hurried off to 
execution, and be cut off in the middle of his dulness, without being 
allowed to explain to the executioner why his first is likcj hi.s second, 
or what is the resemblance between his fourth and his ninth.’ 
(P. 143.) 

The following observations on the degree in which wit is .sus- 
ceptibic of culture are curious and just:— 

‘It is imagined that wit is a sort of inexplicable visitation; that it 
comes and goes with the rapidity of lightning; and that it is (piitc as 
unattainable as beauty or just pi’oportion. 1 am so much of a con¬ 
trary way of thinking, that I am convinced a man might sit down as 
systematically and as successfully to the study of wit, as he might to 
tlie study of mathematics; and I would answer for it that, by giving 
up only six liours a day to being witty, he should come on ]>rodi- 
giously bcfui'e midsummer, so that his friends slionld hardly know 
him again. For what is there to hinder the mind from gradually 
acquiring a habit of attending to the lighter relations of ideas in 
which wit consists? Punning grows upon every body; and punning 
is the wit of words. I do not mean to say that it is so easy to 
acquire a habit of discovering new relations in ideas as in tvnrds; 
but the difficulty is not so much greater as to render it insuperable 
to habit.’ (P. 129.) 

Our author’s prelections on Beauty are eminently ‘ beautiful,* 
but we cannot say that he appears quite consistent in his theory 
respecting it. Wc need not remind our readers what a ‘ que.stio 
‘ vexata ’ this has ever been in mctaidiysical critlci-sm. Like 
her in whom Beauty was so pre-eminently embodied, Beauty 
itself has been the source of ‘dire contentions’ between our 
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critical Greeks and Trojans. From tlic day Avhcn'Plalo treated 
it in the * Hippias Major’down to very recent times, men .were 
as much and ludicrously in doubt about the nature and cause of 
what all were so familiar with, as about the theory of any hicts 
whatever. 

In general, our author accedes to the theory adopted with 
different modifications by most modern metaphysicians;—that 
the beautiful is to be sought, not in some qualify or qualities of 
external nature itself, but in the mind^ — in pleasurable associa¬ 
tions ; that these may be of infinitely various kinds, and exist 
in all sorts of proportions; and that the emotion of the beau¬ 
tiful will depend for its intensity on the number, duration, 
individual force, and concurrent influence of these harmonising 
elements. 

This doctrine, we say, (in the main that of Alison,) our 
author accepts; yet, it must be confessed, he does not very con¬ 
sistently adhere to it. For though he has defined Beauty to be 
‘ a feeling of the mind,’ (p. 173.) he on the next page (p. 174.) 
speaks of Beauty as ‘ a ([uality of matter,’ and even deviates into 
the absolute heresy, that there are many objects which have 
beauty in themselves, and immediately attcct the mind with it. 

If by this last expression he only meant (and wc half suspect 
that he did only mean, or would only have meant had he 
paused to adjust fully his own conceptions) that there arc, as 
Lord Jeffrey says in his admirable critique on Alison*, many 
cases in which the emotion of the beautiful springs up at once 
ill the presence of certain objects, and docs not wait to be slowly 
deposited as the product of those long trains of associations 
to which Alison attributes it, few would have objected to the 
expression; rather, most would have accepted it as a valuable 
correction. 

Further, if he had merely meant, that the sensational and 
organic delight with Avhich so many external objects, and their 
combinations, impress us, forms an immediate and appreciable cle¬ 
ment in the associations which determine the emotion of beauty, 
—however inferior in power may be the associations Avhich are 


* Art. Beauty, Encyc. Brit. This exquisite piece of criticism (an 
expansion of an article in an early niimbcr of this Journal) is well 
worthy of separate publication. On our once expressing to Lord 
Jeffrey a wisli to see it in such a form, he said that he could have 
no objection, if tlic proprietors of the Encyclopaidia had none. As 
so many of the contributions to that great work have been given 
to the public in a separate form, it may be hoped that this also will at 
length be added to the number. 
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so founded on them, to otlier and higher associations dependent 
on intellectual and moral causes,— fen', when their attention 
was fairly called to the fact, would have been disposed to dis¬ 
agree with him. It is a point, however, Avliicli has been too 
much overlooked. Perhaps, even Lord Jelfrey’s critl(pie has 
Iiardly given sufficient prominence to it. Had it been duly 
borne in mind, it would have removed that ajiparent paradox 
which seems to postpone the emotion of beauty (not merely 
higher degrees of it, but the emotion itself,) to a long, tardy, 
and intricate compilation of associations. There seems some¬ 
thing more peculiar still in the special case of an car for music. 
But, surely it is not difficult to suppose that the delightful 
sensations with which the eye and the ear, and all the senses, 
are regaled amidst woodlana scenery on a fine siiring day — the 
mellow tints—the golden broken light—the variety of light and 
shade—the pleasing effects of the play of both under the waving 
foliage in the green forest glade—the wdiispcrlng of the winds 
in the trees—the warblincr of birds in the branches—the bright 
colours and fragrant scent of flowers—constitute a very jwsi- 
tive item in the sum of associations on which the emotion of 
beauty is founded, and instantaneously lead to that emotion, 
however capable it may be (as w'e see it is) of being indefinitely 
intensified in relation to particular localities, by repetition of the 
pleasure, by all the bonds of remembrance with such scenes, by 
all the social pleasures with which such scenes may he eiii’ichcd, 
— by all, in a Avord, which a cidtivatcd and happy mind can 
bring to bear upon it. 

But, alas! for the consistency of metaphysicians. Our lecturer 
certainly says something much more questionable, even if he 
Avould not on maturcr thoughts have adhered to it. He ex¬ 
pressly says that the eye has beauty for its object (at least in 
many cases) just as the organ of smell has fragrance for its 
object; — not merely that the eye and the car have their appro- 
j)riatcd sensations of delight from colours and sounds, as the 
nose from scents and the palate from flavour; but that the 
emotion of beauty, (undoubtedly in many cases the instan¬ 
taneous reflex of delighted sens.ation, though purely mental in 
itself,) is the direct object of the eye. lie says, * Jt seems 

* strange to me, that men should doubt any more of the glut- 
‘ tony of the eye^ than of the gluttony of the mouth. As the 

* palate feasts upon the savoury and sweet, the ear feasts upon 
‘ melody, and the eye gorges upon light and colour, till it 
' aches with pleasure.’ lie contends, in opposition to Alison 
and Jeffrey, that matter is cjipablc of immediately exciting 
emotion ; and seems to think that he has proved this in proving, 
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what none deny, that it ia capable of exciting agreeable or 
disagreeable sensations. This is of course true, and hence the 
approximate uniformity of men’s notions of beauty; because 
external nature, affecting them in the same manner, will neces¬ 
sarily lead, for the most part, to the same associations, and 
therefore to a similar conception of the beautifuL But the 
difference of the degree of this emotion, in relation to the same 
objects, in different men,—the absence of it in many, in relation 
to certain objects which inspire others with rapture, — the power 
of investing with beauty objects once indifferent, or even dis¬ 
agreeable,—the fluctuation of tlie standard of taste in different 
ages and nations,—even, in some cases, the transfer of the 
emotion to opposite objects in the history of the same indivi¬ 
dual, all show that association, and not sensation, is the key to 
its explanation. This theory, and this alone,, accounts both for 
the ap[>roxiuiatc uniformity, and the limited diversities of taste 
in mankind at large. 

But whatever he means, or does not mean, it is impossible, 
here or elsewhere, to withhold our admiration of the manner in 
which the author has illustrated and adorned his theme, and of the 
many original and beautiful reflections which are interspersed 
amidst some rather questionable speculations. 

We have left ourselves no space for extracts from the Lectures 
on the Beautiful; but we cannot help extracting the following 
brief paragraphs on the effect of custom and proportion in modi¬ 
fying our idea of beauty : — 

‘ But in order to show the effect of custom upon the beautiful, take 
a chin, which is of no use at all. A chin ending in a very sharp 
angle, would be perfect deformity. A man whose chin terminated in 
a point, would be under the immediate necessity of retiring to America; 
be would be a perfect horror ; and for no other reason that 1 can 
possibly see, but that Nature has shown no intention of making such 
a chin,—we have never been accustomed to see such chins. Nature, 
we arc quite certain, did not intend that the chin should be brought 
to a perfect angle, nor that it should be perfectly circular, and there¬ 
fore either of these extremes is a deformity. Now, something con¬ 
siderably removed from the perfect circle and the perfect angle, is the 
chin we have been most accustomed to see, and which, for that reason, 
we most approve of-' (P. 187.) 

‘ Mr. Burke contends, and in my humble opinion with great success, 
that proportion is never of the original cause of beauty. It is the 
cause of beauty, as it is an indication of strength and utility in build¬ 
ings,—of swiftness in animals,—of any feeling morally beautiful; 
and it is agreeable, as it is customary, in animals, or the proof of the 
absence of deformity; but no proportion of itself, and without one of 
these reasons, ever pleases. No man would contend Nature ever 
intended that 6 to 2, or 9 to 14-, are perfection ; tliat the moment a 
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monkcjy could be discovered and brought to light, the length of whose 
ear was precisely the cube root of the length of his tail, that he ought 
to be set up as a model of perfect conformation to the whole siinious 
tribe. Certain proportions are beautiful, as they indicate skill, swift¬ 
ness, convenience, strength, or historical association ; and then phi¬ 
losophers copy these proportions, and determine that they must be 
originally and abstractedly beav-tiful,—applying that to the sign, 
which is only true of the thing indicated by the sign.' (P. 190.) 

Two of the best lectures in the volume arc those entitled, 
* Faculties of Animals and Men,’ and ‘ Faculties of Beasts.’ 
If one had picked up this portion of the manuscript by the 
road-side, one could have sworn to its authorship. How cha¬ 
racteristic is the opening paragraph: — 

‘ I confess I treat on this subject with some degree of apprehension 
and reluctance; because, I should be very sorry to do injustice to 
the poor brutes, who have no professors to revenge their cause by 
lecturing on our faculties; and at the same time 1 know there is a 
very strong aiithropical party, who view all culogiums on the brute 
creation with a very considerable degree of suspicion ; and look upon 
every compliment which is paid to the ape, as high treason to the 
dignity of man. 

‘ 'i'hero may, perhaps, be more; of rashness and ill-fated security in 
my opinion, than of magnanimity or liberality; but 1 confess I feel 
myself so much at my ease about the superiority of mankind, — lhavc 
such a marked and decided contempt for the understanding of every 
baboon I have yet seen,—I feel so sure that the blue ape without a 
tail will never rival us in poetry, painting, and music,—that I see 
no reason whatever why justice may not be done to the few frag¬ 
ments of soul, and tatters of understanding, whieh they may really 
possess. I have sometimes, perhaps, felt a little uneasy at pixeter 
'Change, from contrasting the monkeys with the ’prentice boys who 
are teazing them ; but a few pages of Locke, or a few lines of Milton, 
Lave always restored me to tranquillity, and convinced me that the 
.superiority of man had nothing to fear.’ (P. 238.) 

In an enumeration of the causes of man’s superiority to tlic 
lower animals there occur the following singular yet apjmsite 
illustrations: — 

‘ Ilis gregarious nature is another cause of man’s superiority over 
all other animals. A lion lies under a hole in a rock; and if any 
other lion happens to pass by, they fight. Now, whoever gets a habit 
of lying under a hole in a rock, and fighting with every gentlejiian 
who passes near him, cannot possibly make any progress. pjv<iry 
man’s understanding and acquirements, how great and extensive 
soever they may appear, are made up from the contributions of ids 
friends and companions.’ .... 

‘ If lions would consort together, and growl out the observations 
they have made, about killing sheep and shepherds, the most likedy 
places for catching a calf grazing, aud so forth, they could not fail to 
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improve; because they would be actuated by such a wide range of 

observation, and operating by the joint force of so many minds. 

A third method in which man gains the dominion over other animals, 
is, by the structure of Ids body, and the mechanism of his hands. 
Suppose, witli all our understanding, it had pleased Providence to 
make us like lobsters, or to imprison us in shells like cray-fish, I very 
much question if the monkeys would not have converted us into 
sauce ; nor can I conceive any possible method by which such a fate 
could have been averted. Suppose man, with the same faculties, the 
same body, and the hands and feet of an ox,—what then would iiave 
been his fate?’ (Pp. 267, 268.) 

‘ Tlie fact seems to be, that though almost every quality of mind 
we possess, can be traced in some trifling degree in brutes ; yet that 
degree, compared witli the extent in which the same quality is observ¬ 
able in man, is very low and inconsiderable. P'U’ instance, wc cannot 
say that animals are devoid of curiosity, but they have a very slight 
degree of curiosity : they imitate, but they imitate very slightly in 
comparison with men; they cannot imitate anything very dilficiilt; 
and many of them hardly imitate at all: they abstract, but they cannot 
make such compound abstrac-tions as men do; they have no such 
compounded abstractions as city, prudence, fortitude, parliament, and 
justice: they reason, but their reasonings are very short, ami very 
obvious: they invent, but tlieir inventions are extremely easy, and 
not above the reacli of a human idiot. The story I quoted from 
Bailly, about the ape and the walnuts, is one of the most extraordinary 
1 ever read; but wJiat a wretched limit of intellect does it imply, to 
be cited as an instance of extraordinary sagacity!’ (P. 270.) 


The whole of this interesting subject is treated with great 
power. Instinct—its nature and limits—its resemblances and 
dissiimlaritlcs to reason — the ‘ vain philosopliies’which would 
exalt brutes to men or degrade men to brutes, or degrade brutes 
below themselves—even into mere machines,—arc discussed 


in the 8]nrit of true jdiilosophy, and with the vivacity of genuine 
wit. Maintaining the just prerogatives of the ‘sovereign of 
‘ tins lower world,’ our author yet defends the claims of the 
subject brutes with an impartiality which may make the ‘ lion ’ 
cease to regret that liis race have no ‘ painters.’ 

Ill conclusion; though some may probably deem that this 
volume contains too much merriment for so grave a theme, and 
that philosophy is licre masquerading it a little too lightly for 
her character,—the fault, if fault it be, may well be jiaidoned. 
It is rarely indeed tliat ir daphyslcs have so transgressed. For 
one vessel (laden witli a similar cargo) tliat rides too iiigh in the 
water for want of ballast, there are a hundred whose weight 
sinks them to the ivater’s edge, and thousands whose too pon¬ 
derous freight has sent them to the bottom, before they were 
fairly afloat. It is, in our judgment, a rccoimncndation of tliese 
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lectures tliat they may induce some to read about Mental Plu- 
losu])hy who wouIjI otherwise have never read about it at all. 
lie wlio cannot bear philosophy exce])t in conjunction with a 
congenial gravity can find plenty of works to his mind. 


Aut. III. — 1. First and Second Reports of the Commissioners 
for entpiiriw/ into the State of Larpe Towns and Populous 
Districts. London : 1844 and 1845. 

2. First, Second, and Third Reports o f the JMetropolitan Sanitary 
Commission. London: 1847 and 1848. 

3. Historical and Statistical Account of the Present System 
of supplying the JSfetropolis with Water. By flosKl'll 
Fr.ETCiiKU, Es(j. Journal of the Statistical Society of 
London, .rune, 1845. 

4. Supply of Water to London from the River Thames at 

Tlenley . 1 jondon: 1840. 

Stow has preserved a tract Avritten in the reign of 
Henry II., by Fitz-Stephen, Thomas si Beckett’s secretary, 
in Avlsicli lie gives sin account of London at thsit time, sind thus 
sifi'ords ns the means of comparing ourselves Avith our ancestors. 
As SI point Avorthy of notice, he records thsit ‘ tiie only plagues of 
' London arc iminodcrsite drinking of idle fellows, sind often fires.’ 
This stsitemcnt Ave fear is as true now as it avsis then. He 
furl her asserts, with a gallantry worthy of his Norman blood, that 
the city dames Avere very Sabines in chastity; ‘Urbls matronal 
‘ ipsie Sabiniu sunt.’ Though not Normans, and speaking from 
our own limited personal knowledge, avc wdll be bold to declare 
that this statement also is as true now as it Avas then. But 
wdicn lie goes on to say ‘ there are also about London, on the 
‘ north ol‘ the suburbs, choice fountains of w'ater, sweet, Avliole- 
‘ some, and clear, streaming forth among tlie glistening pebble 

* stones,’ our licarts fail us, and Ave Iiavc no courage to pursue 
the comparison any farther. It may, liOAVCver, not be altogether 
useless, if avc place before our readers a 'sketch of the actual 
condition of London in respect of its supply of water, tracing 
the measures which hav'c brought it into its present difficulty, 
and indicating the direction in Avhich the remedy lies. 

In tlie time of the Conqueror, says Stow, ‘This city of Lon- 
‘ don Avas watered (besides the famous river of Thames on the 

* south part) Avith the Eiver of Wells, as it Avas then called, on 
‘ the Avest —Avitb a Avatcr called Wallbrook running through the 
‘ midst of the city, severing the heart thereof.’ Then they had 
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Holy Well, Clement’s Well, and Clcrke’s Well *, besides the 

* Horse j)oole’ in Smithfield ‘ sometime a great water,’ and 
another near the parish church of St. Giles’s without Cripple- 
gate. Langhournc Water was a ‘great stream’ breaking out 
of the ground in Fenchurch Street, and running down Lombard 
Street to the Thames. There were also private wells; ‘and 
‘ after this manner was the city'then served with sw'cet and fresh 
‘water.’ 

But in process of lime, ‘ the number of citizens being mightily 
‘ increased, they were forced to seek sweet water abroad; ’ and 
having turned their eyes to the remote district of Tybuni, one 
Gilbert Sanford, at the pcreonal request of King Henry III., 
granted j)crmission to the citizens to take water from thence in 
leaden pipes, for the supply of ‘the great conduit in West 

* Cheap builded in the year 1285.’ In 1438, the Corponation, 
under the same pressure, went to Highbury; next year to the 
Abbot of Westminster’s springs at I’addington, and even to 
Hackney and Islington. In the next century, about 1568, 
having exhausted all the supplies within their reach, they 
raised Avater by machinery from the Thames to a conduit on 
Dowijate hill. Wo recommend to the consideration of the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of London the way in w'hich 
their predecessors attended to the supply of water to the city. 

‘ On the 18th 'September, 1562, the Lord Mayor (Harper), 

‘ aldermen, anrl many worshij)fiil persons, and divers of the 
‘ masters and Avardens of the twelve companies, rid to the Con- 
‘ duit I leads for to see them, after the old custom ; and afore 
‘ dinner they hunted the hare, and killed her, and thence to 
‘ dinner at the head of the Conduit. And after dinner they 
‘ Aveut to hunting the fox; there was a great cry for a mile, 

‘ and at length the hounds killed Iiim at the end of St. Giles’s. 

* Great hailoAving at his death, and blowing of homes; and 
‘ theuc(; the liord Mayor, with all his company, rode through 
‘ London to his place in Lombard Street.’ 

In 1582, Peter Morrice, a Dutchman, raised water by a 
Avhccl from the Thames at London Bridge, and conveyed it by 


* St. Clement’s Well Avas close to Clement’s Inn. Clerke’s Well, 
or Clcrkenwcll, Avas nea- Clerkenwell Church. The church was 
named from the Avcll, and the well took its name from the parish 
clerks in London ; ‘ Avho, of old time, Avere accustomed there yearly 
‘ to assemble, and to play some large history of Holy Scripture.' In 
1409 these rnucli-enduring men played, at tlie Skinner’s Well, a play 
Avhich lasted eight days: and no Avonder, for * it was of matter from 
* the Creation of the World!* A large history, indeed. 
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small pipes to tlic houses—the greatest improvement in the 
distribution of water that had yet been made. In the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, the city of London formed the 
really (ireditable project of bringing water to London from the 
Chadvvell and Amwcll springs, twenty-one miles off in Hertford¬ 
shire. Their conceptions had however exceeded their energy, 
and the scheme would have fdlcd, at all events for a time, 
but for the ac(rldental union in one man of three conditions 
which command success. Sir Hugh Middleton, a citizen of 
London and a goldsmith (a trade in those days almost inva¬ 
riably connected with money dealing and financial operations), 
had been engaged in extensive mining transac/tions in Wales. 
In these occupations ho had realised an immense fortune, and 
had acquired an umisual amount of practical engineering know¬ 
ledge ; to which qiialilications he added the rarer one of in¬ 
vincible resolution. Wealth, skill, and dcterminatioti form in 
combination a power which aceoniplishes apparent impossibili¬ 
ties. He olfered singly to l)car the burden wdiich was too 
heavy for the city of London, and suecessfnlly achieved what 
he had so boldly undertaken. On the 29tlrof September, 1613, 
the New llivcr flowed into the town. At first it appeared that 
the Corporation had made a good bargain: for thirty years the 
dividends were not more than .0/, per share; Sir Ilugli, who 
had embarked his whole fortune in the scheme, sold his shares 
and died, comparatively speaking, a poor man. King Charles 
inljcrited from King James half the stock of the Company, 
and sold it for 500/. a year. But tiie practical moiioi)oly of 
supplying a growing city with one of tlie primary necessities 
of lile must sooner or later be profitable, and the dividends have 
gradually risen from 5/. to 617/. per share. Siicli are the 
results to an individual of undertaking tf speculation oflering 
a prosj)ec!tlvo rather than an immediate profit, and to a city 
of sacrificing the future to the present, and permitting the 
privilege of siii)plYing its inhabitants with water to pass into 
the hands of a trading company. 

The cxamjflc set by the Corporation was gradually followed, 
and water companies appeared in the otlicr districts. On the 
south of the Thames, the Southwark Company was established 
about the middle of the last century, the Lambeth Company in 
1785, and the Vaiixhall Company in 1805. On the north bank, 
the New Biver Company, tlie Chelsea Company (formed in 
1703j, and some smaller comjianies, supplied tiie whole of the 
town up to 1810; but fhcu flic East London, West INIiddlosex, 
and Grand Junction Companies sprang up; and, after a des- 
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perate competition, the larger companies absorbed the smaller, 
anti partitioned out the metropolis among themselves. 

One half of tlie population of London, wlio live to the east 
of a line tlrawn from Charing Cross, by Tottenham Court Hoad, 
to the Harn])stcad Hoad, arc supplied from the small Chadwcll 
spring in Ilcrtfonlshirc, and from the river Lea, with water 
which, though unfiltorcd, has deposited mucli of its sediment in 
settling reservoirs. 'J’ho rest of London is supplied from the 
Thames at various points between Waterloo Bridoe and Kow 
Bridge at Brentford; the river being j^onded back by the tide 
as far as Teddington Lock, nineteen miles ul)ove J^oudon 
Ih’idge, and the tide itself ilowing back above the highest point 
whence any of the companies dr.iw water. The West Middle¬ 
sex and the Lambeth Companies give the unfiltcred water of 
the 'J'hames,—the others filter it more or ic.’s perfectly. 

Of the two great uses of water, drinking and cleanliness, the 
latter is nearly as important as the hn'inor, and requires a vastly 
greater quantity : and as, in a town, whatever is to be removed 
from a house must also lie carried beyond the limits of the town, 
the difficulty increases as the town increases, d'he exjiense of 
doing this by labour is so great, that, practically, in a large 
town, almost all that is not removed by some cheap process is 
not removed at all. The cheapest mode of removing matter is 
by suspending it in solution in a moving current.; and it has 
been happily provided that the greater part of the refuse and 
filth of a town answers t o the required condition, and may be 
mechanically suspended in water. IS'o town, therefore, can be 
considered jiropcrly supplied with Avatcr unless the (piality is 
wholesome, the (juantity suflicient to sweej) away all impurities 
beyond its utmost limit, and the mode of distribution such that 
110 individual is ieftt^out; for though people ivlll go to water to 
quench their thirst, Avater must be brought to them, or tlioy Avill 
neglcet cleanliness. 

ft is noAV our business to show how far these results have 
been obtained in London, Avhero Avater has been for more tlaiu 
two centuries an article of trade. And, first, as to (|uality, 
Tbe eastern half of London is supplied I'rom the river J^ea, Avith 
some assistance from the (diadwcll sjn-ing. Passing over the 
objccdionable character of the open ehanncl of the JSfew Hiver, 
we Avould ask our readers to inspect, on any large maj), the 
district of Avhich the Lea receives the immediate drainage. It 
is oae of the most ])opulous in all England. The town of Tot¬ 
tenham alone contains 9000 inhabitants. It is the line of the 
great north road ; and, for twenty miles, tlie chain ol' tmvns and 
villages is almost unbroken. I'hc Lea Avas so palpably objec- 
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tiouiildo, that it wis only resorted to, out of necessity, when the 
Hortfords'liii'C springs liad failed. jVIoreover, it is becoming 
worse every day, from the rapid increase of the population on 
its banks; indeed, only one source of supply worse tlniu itself 
could be found, and that has been selected by the otlier coin- 
jianics. The rest of London, as we have said, is supplied by 
them i'roin the Tlmraes within llie tideway. The real meaning 
of such a statement is this. The refuse and dirt from two mil¬ 
lions of individuals,--the enormous accumulation of waste and 
ilcad animal and vegetable matter,—the blood and offal of 
.daughter-houses,—th(^ outpourings from gas-works, dye-woiks, 
breweries, distilleries, glue-works, bone-works, tanneric.s, che¬ 
mical and other works,—and a thousand nameless pollution.s,— 
all find their way into the Tliame.s. TIio mixture is next 
wa.^hod hnclvAvards and forwards by the tide; and, having been 
thoroughly stirred up and finely comminuted by the unceasing 
splash of 29S steamboats, is then pumped up for the use of tin? 
vrcalthiest city in the world! 

Twenty years ago, a Royal Commission reported that the 
'rhames, when free from cxtrajicous matter, may fairly be called 
jnirc; but, ‘ as it approaches the metropolis, it becomes loaded 
with a (juantity of filth which renders it disgusting to the senses, 

‘ and ijnpropcr to be employed in the pniparation of food.’ d'hey 
expressed, in gentle phrase, their opinion, that tlii.s water ‘ can- 
‘ not, even when clarified by liltration, he jn’onounced entirely 
free from the 8iisj)icion of general insalubrity.’ should 

think not, Indeed; for filtration only removes the mechanical, 
leaving unaffected the mineral, vegctahlo, and animal impui l- 
ties. They also thought that ‘ there were no grounds for 
‘ assuming the jirohabilily of any improvement in the state of 
‘the water drawn from the London district;’ more especially 
as it had been considerably deteriorated within the ten years 
jirevlons. We heartily concur in this also; and, so far from 
dreaming of improvement, we conceive we have somctliing very 
like a malhcmatical demonstration that what was had then is 
abominable now, and w'ill be intohrrable ten years Iienco. It 
Avas said that fish had deserted the London* Avaters; and that 
even Dutch eds, avIiou placed in it, gave up their miserable 
lives. ^V(' helicA'C this Avas an exaggeration; at hiast, Avhen on 
a visit to a frienrl who has the happiness of residing in the 
dominions of the Grand Junction Conifiany, Ave ourselves found 
a very lively shrimp in our Avaier bottle. But Avhen Ave read 
that then; are 141 public sewers betAveen Loudon and Batter¬ 
sea bridges,—that Richmond, IslcAvorth, Brentford, Mortlake, 
Chiswick, and TIammersmith furnish 68 more,—and that the 
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whole of their contents arc received into the Thames, and re¬ 
turned by the reflux of the tide,—we perceive a state of things 
which renders exaggeration tnily superfluous. 

Bad as this water is, it is made very much worse by an 
arrangement which is in operation all over London, and is the 
direct result {)f the ])rinciplc of trade. To avoid what, in the 
language of the water companies, is called wasting water,— 
though it is a strange term for wsishing away filth,—the supply 
is intermhtchtf necessitating the use of cisterns. The rich use 
large leaden tanks; the rest of the inhabitants—that is, nine 
tenths of the whole population—use the best substitute they 
can afl'ord to purchase, from a .vine pipe holding 130 gallons, 
down to a butter tub which costs a shilling. All the water 
brought to London is full of organic mai^'er, and, therefore, 
always ready to rejjrodiice vegetable or animal life. Any one 
may convince himself of this by letting waiter stand in his ivatcr 
bottle for a few days, when he ivill find the bottom of the bottle 
beginning to show a covering of vegetation. Greiierallv, how- 
ever, this experiment is carried on in tlic tank, out of sight. 
Tlic process of vegetation is invariably accompanied by llic 
breeding of insects. Professor Clark says, that animalcules 
abound in the waters of all the London companies. Once, out 
of curiosity, he counted the number of insects visible to the 
naked oy(; in a gallon, and found them to be 4.'50. The real 
number ivas, he says, of course much greater. The specimen 
<11(1 not strike an eye accustomed to the London waters us at all 
iinusnal; and the Professor, prudently enough, * made no ol)- 
‘ servations as to the smaller creatures visible only by the micro- 
‘ scope.’ Bui if such is the condition of ivatcr taken from the 
cistern of a gentleman’s house, ivhat is likely to be lhat from 
the lialf-rottcn, dirty, uncovered butts and tubs of the ])oorer 
classes,—carpeted with a layer of soc^t, dust, and dirt, — into 
which insects scramble, and at the bottom of which swallows. 


young birds, rats, and cats arc not uiifrcquently found? 

But whatever inay be the evils arising from imjnirity in the 
ipiality, those caused by a deficiency in quantity, and an inter¬ 
mittent distribution, are infinitely more deplorable. are not 
now speaking of the houses of the rich, where, by large tanks 
and scientific appliances, much that is offensive to the senses 
may be removed; but of the houses where the millions live, — 
men ivliosc wages vary from twelve to eighteen shillings a week, 
and whose lot chains them to particular localities. The first 
cost of laying pipes to inferior tenements is something; the 
water company, true to the commercial principle, throws the 
burden and risk on the landlord; the landlord, who lives in a 
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j^oocl house elsewhere, throws it on the tenant; the tenant, 
being only a tenant, of* course refuses to expend money for the 
benefit of the landlord, and water is not laid on. Closets 
require cisterns raised six feet from the ground ; but tln'se then 
become subject to an extra charge for ‘ liigh service,’ and so the 
whole apparatus is dispensed w ith. Though without a system 
of tlrains a large supply of water is rather injurious than other¬ 
wise, yet Avithout a plentiful supply there can be no drainage at 
all; and therefore, when water is not brought to these houses, 
|•(‘fuse of all descriptions remains unreinoved, accumulating in 
and around the houses, in the courts, in hack yards, in cellars, 
and in cesspools. The most vivid imagination cannot adequately 
conceive the consequences of this; and if avc were to tnuiscribe 
the evidence which lias been collected upon this branch of the 
subject, our readers would turn from the page with loathing. 
Little do the rich know of the state of their jxiorer neighbours, 
or of the masses of filth and misery from which they arc sepa¬ 
rated only by a party Avail. Behind some of the best streets 
in London scenes may be Avitnessed at Avliich humanity shudders. 

Jn populous «listricts it is coimnon for eighteen or twenty 
houses to be built round a court: at one mid is a Avatcr-eock, 
tlie Avatcr being turned on three times a week, and sometiimjs for 
half an hour on Sundays also. Those Avho can then attend fill a 
bucket or butter tub, and carry it to their rooms; tliose who, 
from any cause, cannot attend at the proper moment, go without 
Avater for the next tAvo days. 

Sometimes the cock is out of order, or the landlord has fallen 
into arrear Avith the Avater rent and the supply been in conse¬ 
quence cut off, and twenty families arc di'privcd of all means of 
cleanliness. The husbands being aAvay at their Avoi-k, the Avives 
must fetch the Avater, and they arc often physically unable to 
carry it up stairs ; —thence comes economy of Avatcr; and Aidiat 
that implies Dr. Toynbee tells us. Water, already filthy from 
liaving been used to Avash clothes, is used over and over again 
for the same purpose .* children arc left dirty, greens arejnit into 
the pot Avithout being Avashed, and the smallest possible (piantity 
is used in cooking. Having to attend three children ill Avitli 
scrofulous affections of the eves and throat, he found them all 
rarely Avashed and in an extremely filthy condition, because the 
mother, once in respectable circumstances, Avas so far advanced 
in pregnancy as to be unable to go up and down stairs. Often, 
after dressing a patient, he could get no Avater in the room, 
sometimes not in the house. What Avere called clean towels 
Avcrc so offensive from having been Avashed in dirty Avater as to 
be unfit for use. He continujdly visited houses Avhere the smell 
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was unbearable, l>ut the windows were never opened on account 
of the still more pestilential effluvium without. Within a district 
supplied by the New Kiver Company, in the court and yards 
outside the houses was a mass of putrid, fermenting filth, and 
the subsoil was saturated with offensive matter till it could take 
up no more. In such a locality, the liouscs, the inmates, and 
everything around them became unavoidably ‘horribly filthy.’ 

There is a most fatal and certain connexion between physicjd 
uncle'inliness and mural pollution: the condition of a population 
becomes invariably assimilated to that of their habitations. 
There can be no sight more painful than that of a healthy, 
ros}', active countrywoman brought to one of these dwellings. 
For a time there is a desperate exertion to keep the place clean ; 
several times in the forenoon is the pavement in the front of the 
house washed, but as often docs the oozing filth creep along the 
stones, and she feels at length that her labour is in vain. The 
noxious exhalations infuse their })oison into her system, and her 
energies droop. Then she becomes sick, or the supply has been 
cut off, or she has missed her turn, or her little store of water has 
been nj)set or stolen, and, clca7iKncss becoming impossible, she 
gets accustomed to its absence, and gradually' sinks into the ways 
of her neighbours. The art of concealing dirt is substituted for 
the habit of cleanliness; she becomes a dirty, debilitated slattern, 
followed by sickly, scrofulous, feverish children; and she falls 
through successive stages of degradation, till, physical wretched¬ 
ness having done its worst, she reaches the lowest of all, that in 
which she has ceased to complain. The fate of the children is, if 
possible, more heart-breaking. All idea of sobriety, all notion 
of self-respect, all sense of modesty, all instinct of decency is 
nipped in the bud; they congregate in masses, and mix with 
the worst vagrants. At last some dreadful fever forces on the 
notice of the |)ublio the existence of their squalid dens of misery; 
such as those in the Saffron Hill district,—whore twenty-five 
people were found living in a room sixteen feet square,—where a 
man and his wife and four children, occupying one room, took 
in seven lodgers,—and where one house contained a hundred 
and twenty-six people, and only six or seven beds. These 
people save nothing, but invariably spend all they earn in drink; 
and with that precocious depravity too surely evinced by 
human beings •when herded together like beasts, the young of 
both sexes live together from tlic ages of twelve and thirteen 
years. 

It is right that these things should be made known—it is 
well that they should be considered. We have commission 
after commission to inquire — we have one pestilence after 
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another to warp us that the destroying angel is at hand; wo 
wait for twenty years, weighing in a balance the interests of 
water companies, the contingent losses of millers, the hardness 
of water from a well, and the iin])urity of water from the river; 
and in the meantime tens of thousands of our citizens are 
dragged down morally and socially by all manner of filth jvnd 
wretchorlness, and hurried through a degrade^ and miserable 
existence to an untimely end. While our discussions go on, 
they are dropping into their graves. The worst water in the 
Thames would be an unspeakable blessing to the denizens of 
lied Lion Court. We fill our gaols with felons, and we have 
City Missions, and put our trust in education; but the influences 
of filth arc stronger than the policeman, tlui schoolmaster, and 
the preacher; and we ought, by this time, to have learned that 
the very foundation of moral training in a London tenement is a 
pipe of wholesome water from the top to the bottom of the house. 

Jlut then the cost of an altered system! Few will ask that 
question who have steadily contemplated the cost of the jiresent 
system. We would entreat our readers just to glance at the 
evidence of Dr. Southwood Smith, physician to the London 
Fever Hospital, and of Mr. Toynbee, surgeon of the St. Georges 
and St. James’s Disjiensary, and visitor for the Westminster 
General Dispensary. 

Fever is beyond all comparison the disease of adult life, and, 
more than any other, ilepcnds upon causes within our own con¬ 
trol : at least those forms of it, which arise from the decompo¬ 
sition of animal and vegetable matter. A short period is iiuu’ci- 
fully given to us before putrefaction begins, within which we may 
remove the evil; Iml when that period lias expired, poisonous 
gases are generatcd^iM the seed of fever sown. In many places 
in Loudon, on ^icoimt of the want of water and proper drains, 
this removal is not at all, ami in others very tardily, effected; 
we have therefore localities from which fever is never absent,— 
these are the centres whence sickness is always emanating, — 
the ever-burning matches by which the flames of disease are 
re-lightcd. And the social and moral evils of fever, its pauper¬ 
ising effects, and prodigious expense, whether in a public or 
private view, are not easily described: for much as we arc 
alarmed by cholera, the returns show that in any one year fever 
kills as many as cholera. 

The rate of mortality in the east of London is double that in 
the west. T\) persons accustomed to tlie study of medical 
statistics, this simple statement would be sufficient; they would 
at once see the depth of misery which it indicates. But to 
others wc must jilace it in a more familiar light. Out of every 
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two persons who die in tlic east of London, one perishes from 
prevenlihle causes. I'roin twenty to thirty thousand of the 
labouring population of London are killed every year by causes 
which, if we cliose, we might expel by a current of water. 
Though we do not take these jicrsons out of their houses and 
murder them, we do the same thing in effect, — we neglect them 
in their jwisonous homes, and leave them there to a lingering 
but a certain death. 

Tlie j)eculiar evil of fever is, tliat it seizes upon the labouring 
classes especially, and at the most valuable period of their 
existence. Those attacked between the ages of 20 and 30 years 
arc equal in number to those attacked at all other ages put to¬ 
gether. At that time of life the working classes arc generally 
jnai-ried, and have children to support; so that not only heads 
of families arc most liable to this malady, but arc most liable at 
that precise period of life when tlu^y have a young family 
entircily dependent upon their exertions. I'cmales, too, seem 
to be more susceptible of this disease, perhaps are more con¬ 
stantly cxjK.)Scd to its causes, than males; and when smitten by 
it, they can neither nurse their children, nor attend to any one 
of those duties, which unless a working man’s wife personally 
discharges, the house becomes a scene of disorder aiul distress. 

The indirect effects of sickness arc, moreover, far more hurt¬ 
ful, though less observabk', than the direct effects of mortal 
disease. Those who merely suffer from fever arc about twelve 
times as many as those who perish. The poison arising from 
animal or vegetable decomposition acts as a sedative; it lowers 
the tone, unstrings the nerves, and brings on physical languor 
and mental apathy. Persons affected by it become unfit for, and 
have a hatred of, labour. There is no expedient they will not 
seek in order to escape from toll. Under this dejnvssion, and as 
a relief from a peculiar inward sinkiny feeling, they have a craving 
for the stimulus of ardent spirits to an extent inconceivable by 
persons in happier circumstances; it amounts to a passion, and 
these debilitated beings are unable to control it. The same 
j>oison, by deranging and weakening the digestive organs, pro¬ 
duces comj)laints of a scrofulous and consumptive character, 
generally accompanied by a feverish and nervous irritability, 
constantly urging thei . to the unrestrained gratification of their 
a[q)etites; and so the j)rocess of degradation goes forward. The 
eftbrt to struggle against the surrounding mass of filth and 
wretchedness, is given up in sheer hopelessness, and the man’s 
best energies arc sapped by the irresistible poison, even while 
he is endeavouring to resist its influence. The class of work¬ 
men that in other places drink nothing but water, in Jjondon 
drink anything but water, so bad is it. The labourer comes 
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home tired, and is glad to escape from the dirt and discomfort— 
the poisonous atmosphere of his home—to a potliousc. In the 
morning there is no water to make him a (mp of coftee, —again 
he is driven to the beer-shop; ovcrpoivercd by the internal 
craving and external temptations, he inevitably becomes a 
drunkard, and, in time, unequal to hard work. Soon the com¬ 
forts of life arc gone; then its decencies are neglected; the 
moral feelings, one after the other, are broken, down before the 
most sordid appetites, alike ungovernable and insatiable: he is 
crusheil by drunkenness, profligacy, and poverty, and sinks from 
one stage of vice and misery to another, till the intellectual facul¬ 
ties become dimmed, all moral and religious feeling expires, the 
domestic affections arc destroyed, all regard for law or j)roperty 
is lost, and hope is quenched in desperate wretchedness: so that 
at last, owing to these withering causes, families have been, 
found, even in London, huddling together like animals, the very 
instincts of humanity obliterated, and, like tlic brutes, relieving 
every want, and gratifying every passion in the full view of the 
communitv. 

These arc the reasons why the districts of filth arc not only 
the districts of fever, scrofula, consumption, and cholera, but 
also of crime. Habits are early lurnjcd of idleness and dis¬ 
honesty— of brutality, Inex})ressiblc profligacy, and sensual in¬ 
dulgence ; and here are educated thos() irreclaimable mahd’actors, 
the constitution of whose minds is a constant grief and, indeed, 
enigma. 'J'heir w’ickedness we arc prepared for, but wc arc not 
prepared for their callous insensibility to all the ordinary mo¬ 
tives wlileli influence human beings, for their unaccountable and 
nncontrollablc irritability, for their recklessness akin to that of 
a wild beast, and for tliat distorted intellectual acuteness resem¬ 
bling more the dull cunning of a madman tlian the reason of a 
man. : 

The numerous deaths of an unliealthy district have a had 
moral etfect. They harden the heart. Tiic expense, trouble, 
aad anxiety arising from a sickly family often make the wretched 
parents regard their otts 2 )ring as a burden, and their death sis 
a hsippy release from a miserable existence. Jlut it is not with 
impunity tliat the natural sitfections arc destroyed. I'lio trsins- 
itioii from this state of mind to tliat which looks iqiun cliildren’s 
burial clubs as a source of profit, is too often found an esisy one. 

It hsis been said that an excessive rate of mortality is one of 
the apijointcd means by which evils work out their own cure, 
and an over-numerous poijulation is thinned. With a Christian 
philanthropist this argument, even if true, would hsivc no ivcight. 
J3ut it is more to our jircsent purpose to remark that it has no 
foundation in fact. An extreme mortality, caused by the mor- 
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bific influences arising from the want of cleanliness, has hardly 
any effect in decreasing the numbers of the population; it only 
renders them weak and wretched. U'he worse their condition, 
the earlier they mqrry. These influences do not diminish fecun¬ 
dity ; there is reason to suspect they increase it: and it is be¬ 
yond a doubt that the greater the mortality among children, the 
more numerous arc the births. Grown-up men and women arc 
replaced by the more youthful; and this rapid substitution of the 
young and hcljdess for adults is doubly injurious : it diminishes 
the proiluclivc power of the country, while it accelerates the 
increase of the population. It entails a frightful expenditure, 
besides being a social calamity, anti, as far as it is preventiblc, 
a national sin. 

The expense of doctors’ bills to the poor is far greater than is 
supposed. ]Many a workman receiving 20s. a-wcek pays, not 
only proportiouably, but actually, more for medicine than a 
gentleman with 1000/. a-ycar. The cases of families brought 
on the parish by preventiblc sickness are innumerable. The 
sickness of a scrofulous child will cost from 4/. to 10/.; its 
burial 2/. to 4/. A confinement costs 4/. or C)L ; and numerous 
as these are, the miscarriages arc still more numerous. We 
had selected, but arc compelled to omit, the detailed cases of 
individuals who, though receiving regular wages of 20s. and 25.v. 
.a-wcek, becfirne utter paupers solely from the expense of con¬ 
finements, miscaiTiages, medicines, and undertakers’ bills. Dr. 
Toynbee visited one hundred families, and found 212 of the 
members actually suftcring from disease; there had been 2.51 
deaths and funerals, and a corresponding amount of sickness; 
350 members of these 100 families were dependent children, 
whose average age was little more than ten years. It is terrible 
to contemplate the amount of social misery caused, and the ex¬ 
pense entailed upon the public, by the removal of heads of fami¬ 
lies from such a community as this. A little saving In sickness 
would pay a heavy water-rate. The comparison is not the less 
certain bec.ause the actual result cannot be stated in figures. 
Sickness and pauperism arc inseparable, and the parish, in the 
long run, must pciy for the sick labourer’s rent, food, clotliing, 
for medical attendance on him during his life, for his funeral 
at his death, and for tl e supjwrt of his wife and family after 
he i.s dead. To give some idea of the money cost of our 
present' system, by which the preventiblc disease of fever is 
perpetuated, we may mention that the extra expense from fever 
cases in the Bethnal Green and Whitechapel Unions was at the 
rate of 2467/. a year. In 1843 the London Fever Hospital re¬ 
ceived .500 fever cases in four months, and, during a considerable 
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portion of the time, thirty or forty ai>plications ii-Jiiy were 
refused, from want of room. When an inquiry was uiiule by 
twenty metropolittin unions to ascertain what proportion of those 
receiving parochial relief were sufteriiig from fever, it was fnmd 
in tlie district of St. George’s, Southwark, tliat out of 1467 jiersons 
receiving parochial relief^ 1276 were ill with fever. After tlie 
cholera apjicared last summer. Peahen Court, a little court oft’ 
Jlishopsgate Street, had sent to the parish of St. Ethclburga by 
the 2yth of August, one cholera widow and twelve cholera 
orphans. Jt was calculated that they would cost the jiurish 
420/., and that the court might have been put in «mlcr, aiid pro- 
bjibly all sickness prevented, for 30/. Put, not to weary our 
readers, we will only refer to the ofticial statement of tlie j)ro- 
portion of deaths from cholera in the thirteen weeks ending the 
lotli Sept. 1849. Since Cholera is in truth a health inspector, 
who sjieaks through his interpreter, the liegistrar-Gcneral, in a 
language which reaches all ears, and points out with tinrlble 
distinctness and unfailing accuracy those districts which are not 
only occasionally the regions of death, but at all times the 
nurseries of disease. 


Pakishfs. 


Pruportioii oi' 
from Choluru 
to evi-ry 10,000 
of the Population. 


C’oinilry District - Hampstead _ - - 

St. James’s, Westminster - 
Marylebone _ - _ 

llolbom - - - - 

Shoreditch - - - 

Dctbnal Green - - - 

Lambeth - - - - 

St. Saviour . - _ 


London north of 
the Thames: 


i London south of 
the Thames: 


St. George 
St. Olav'e - 
Bermondsey 
Rotherhithe 


8 

12 

15 

28 

65 

75 

97 

141 

142 
151 
163 
225 


Now compare the extremes, Hampstead and llotherhithe. At 
the latter, out of 225 persons, 217 have died from preventihle 
causes; there arc 28 times the number of deaths that there are 
at Hampstead, 28 times the cases of sickness, 28 times the 
number and cost of funerals, 28 times the doctors’ bills, and 
28 times as many widows and hclplc.ss children to be supported 
by somebody. We must also remember that tlii.s is not the 
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case of an epidemic scourging one locality and sparing another, 
but the index of what is going on at all times, and will continue 
to go on till the end of time, unless, by an abundant supply of 
water, we wash away the causes of those diseases whicli are 
silently but incessantly w'asting away the health, the morals, 
and the wealth of the community. 

Eminent physicians declare that the existing amount of sick¬ 
ness and mortality may be reduced one half; and to show that 
this is no vague exaggeration, we will quote the case of Wind¬ 
mill (Joiirt, in Kosemary Lane, described by Mr. Liddle, the 
medical officer of the Whitechapel union. It was dirty, un- 
drained, and ill-supplied with water: he had to visit it two or 
ihrce times a day bn* fever cases, and in s'^ven months attended 
forty-one new cases of sickness in that one court. It was after¬ 
wards flagged, drained, and supplied with vrater; and Mr. 
Liddle tells the result. ‘ In the last four or five months I have 
‘ had but two cases;’ and the rents were so much better paid 
that tlic landlord was thought to have profited by the improve¬ 
ments, which he had executed at his own expense. A current 
of water had in fact swept away nineteen twentieths of the 
sickness. This is fullly corroborated by the experience of Ilarc- 
brain Court, Cooper’s Court, and other places. In Notting¬ 
ham, in 1832, there were 1100 cases of cholera, of which 289 
were fatal. After the disease had passed off^ the town was 
supplied with w’ater, and other sanitary measures adopted with 
.such effect that wdicn, in 1849, the cholera appeared a second 
time, there were only eight cases, of which six were fatal. And 
it appears that between the healthy and unhealthy districts of 
that town there is a difference of sixty per cent, in the average 
duration of human life. So that when we hear complaints of the 
(piality of the wuitcr in Lond<m, and agree that it would be well 
to have a jet seventy feet high instead of the dumb waiters in 
Trafalgar S<iuare, to have a magnificent fountain in tlie Temple, 
and cascades in the royal gardens, with abundance of water for 
cleansing the streets and extinguishing fires, we contend that,— 
.*1 [though the water companies should accomplish all this to-morrow 
—the great and crying evil of the present system would, notwith¬ 
standing, be in no way lessened. It is not tlie convenience of the 
rich, but the necessiticr of the po{n’, that call upon us for instant 
legislation, under penalties so heavy and responsibilities so awfuL 
The richer classes arc in some degree able to protect themselves; 
but the masses, the millions who live by the sweat of their brow, 
these men arc helpless. Whatever else we do, we do nothing, un¬ 
less we give them plenty of water for the purposes of cleanliness. 
This is the main object: and we trust and believe that all 
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interests which stand as obstacles in the way will be made to 
bend or break. To those who watch with admiration, mlnj;lcd 
with awe, the growtli of the immense influence of the daily 
press, the course generally taken by it on sanitary and econo¬ 
mical questions affecting the interests of the poor, is a source of 
unfeigned satisfaetion and thankfulness, as well as a pledge of 
succ(‘ss. It is to the honour ..nd safety of the nation, wlicii 
journals like ‘ The Times’ and ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ and ‘ Daily 
‘ News,’ at once the exponents and guides of public opinion, in 
their several quarters, take up these questions, and advocate the 
cause of the poor with sound good sense and infinite persevcra)ice, 
research, and talent. 

It may be asked, is this object attainable ? Is it possible to 
obtain anywhere a daily supply of sixty or a hundred millions 
of gallons of i)urc water? The answer involves a consideration 
of the topographical and geological j)Osition of London. 

London is situated upon the lower tertiary or eocene forma¬ 
tion ; the upper stratum is a tenacious clay, the next is desig¬ 
nated plastic clay, and is composed of argillaceous deposit and 
beds of sand; these rest ui)on the chalk, a formation from 300 
to 500 feet in thickness, not lying horizontally, but rising nj) 
all round like the sides of a basin, and coming to the surface at 
the Surrey and Chiltcrn hills, '^fhe Avater which falls upon and 
percolates through the edges of the, porous chalk, is arrested at 
the bottom of the basin by a layer of gault or impermeable clay, 
and aecmnulatcs there until the whole stratum becomes charged 
Avitli water; and the rim of the chalk basin being higher than 
the strata Avhich it contains, the Avater, Avhenever the op[)()r- 
tunity is given by a sufficiently deej) Avell or hole, has a tendency, 
from the hydrostatic pressure, to rise through the superin- 
cumhent beds to its natural level above the surface of the 
ground. The Avells arc of three classes: the first arc shallow, 
and furnish an absolutely j)oison«>us water, impregnated Avith 
the leakage from gas pijjcs, the soakage I'rom cessi)ools, and the 
drainage from graveyards; the second reach the sandy Avater- 
bearing beds of the plastic clay, and generally produce Avater 
full of ferruginous and other impurities,. and sometimes <‘on- 
taminated by the deep cesspools; the third class arc sunk into 
the chalk, and supply clear and good, though hard, Avater. 

It Avas once imagined that an inexhaustible snpjdy might be 
obtained from the avcIIs in the chalk; but that idea is now 
exploded,—or nearly so; Ave make the reservation out of respect 
to Mr. Tabberner, — the increased number of deep avcHs having 
already diminished the quantity in the subterraneous reservoir. 
Each ncAV well lowers the level of the water in its neighbour: in 
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one brewcr’vS well tlic water level has fallen ninety-three feet; 
Calvert & Co., and Barclay Sc Co., have rc.stricted themselves to 
the use of their wells on alternate days; the Artesian wells at 
Brentford, at the Iloilicultural Gardens, and at the Bishop of 
London’s gardens at Fulham, no longer overflow; the well con¬ 
structed by the New Klver Company, near the New Jioad, is a 
failure; at the Pcntonvillo Prison the average water-level has 
sunk twelve feet in seven years; and on the whole it seems that 
the water-level in the deep wells of London has been sinking 
for the last twenty-five years at the rate of two feet j)er aimuin. 
A project was started in 1840, and has been ag.ain revived, 
of ohtaiiiing a supply from wciHs in the chalk district near 
Watford; but the engineer at that time recommended farther 
iiu[uiry, and the amount sought to be obtained is totally in¬ 
adequate to the purposes now under consideration. 

We arc therefore compelled to turn our minds from water 
under the surface to the upj)er or river drainage—that is, to 
the Thames, or some of its affluents. Objections have been 
rais('d against river water, because every river receives a certain 
amount of urban and agricultural drainage. This is true; but 
we cannot go to ‘ the seven wells’ at Cheltenham; and at every 
succc.ssive mile of its course the Thames receives some descri])- 
tion of drainage. To sujiply London with perfectly pure wati-r 
is, apparently, an inipos.sibility. Purity then becomes a (pjcstion 
of degree. The first requisite is a very large supjdy; the second, 
that it shall be as pure as circumstances will admit. We therefore 
reject the Lea and the Brent because they receive a very un¬ 
usual amount of drainage; the Colne for tl)c same reason .and 
on account of its paper mills, which pollute water more than 
any other manufacture; the Wey on engineering grounds; the 
Waudle, Vendain, and similar minor tributaries, as being in- 
suffleient; and the Thames itself, below Maidenhead, because, 
emerging from the hills, it there enters into the rich basin of 
the Lonilon clay, and receives the drainage of the innumerable 
hamlets, villages, and towns which stud its banks. On the 
otlier hand the most fastidious h.avc never sought to go beyond 
Oxford; and thus the discussion has practically been narrowed 
to one |)olnt- - whether the supply should come from above or 
below Beading—frouj Mai)lednrham, or from Henley. Those 
who support the Mapiedurham scheme do so on the ground 
that they avoid the drainage of Beading; the others argue 
that this objection may be removed, and, at all events, is more 
than compensated by the accession, below Maplcihirham, of 
water from two tributaries, (be Kcimet .and the Loddoii, one 
fifty-three, the otlier twenty-four, miles long, — and both of very 
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purity, in consequence, of traversing thinly inhabited 
clndk districts, containing much down land, little cultivated, 
and chicHy aj)propriatcd to shcej) fanning. On the Kcunet wc 
believe there arc only two or three mills by which the quality 
of the Witter can be attocted. Al’tcr heavy showers also, jis 
tliero is little surface drainage in a chalk district, in wdiicli tlu; 
rain sinks into the ground and i-^ filtered bclbre it breaks out in 
a strciun, the Kcnnet remains almost as pure as bcl’oro, while 
the 'riiames is comjHirntwcly turbid, having received a large 
anioimt of surface dr .in,age from the Oxford clay. 'Whatever 
be the rcsjicctivo merits of these schemes, it cannot be denied 
th.at in this locality the Tluinies will atford a daily sujiply of 
100,000,000 of gallons of waliT, sufficiently pure for all the 
ordinary puitioscs of life. Lucretius, in the pas.'^age beginning, 

* pereunt inibre.s, ubi co.s pater jcther 
In gromiutn matris Terrtu precipitavit: 

At niMc1»snrgunt fruges, ramique virescunt 
Arboribus; ’ 


de.scribes, in his exquisite language, the showers perishing as 
they sink into the earth, and yet becoming tlie origin of the green 
foliage of the woods, and of the shining produce of the fields, the 
food of mail and of beast. The rain that descends upon the 
Wiltshire downs may be made to ininlstcr to a higlier end, if 
wc compel it to rise again amiilst tlic tenements of the Jjondoii 
workmen, and contribute to their hoaltli, their happiness, and 
their morals. 

Jt is of imjiovtaiicc, also, to observe tiiat in no direction can 
London be approaclied by an aqueduct so easily as from the 
direction of Maidenhead. The iinexamplod facilities afforded 
by the level valley of llie ^Fhaines have been taken advantage of 
for tlio construction of canals and railways; and the promoters 
of the Henley on Thames project assert that, if an aqueiluct 
was carried Avestward from Paddington, without aiming at any 
objciits l)ut chea[>nc.ss of con.struction and a suitable iiiclinatiori 
for the eurrent of Avater, it Avouiil strike tin; Thames at Henley 
Jteacli. Whether this he the case or not, it is clearly desirable 
tliat the main reservoir of London should he as high as j,o.s.sihlc 
above the town, jirovlded it be not higher tlian the UA'cragn 
level of the grourul along Avliich the aqueduct is to pass, and 
that th(' Avatcr .sliould flow into it by the force of gravitation 
alone, Avithout requiring to be elevated by mechanical means, 
or cliceked in its current by locks. Should the main reservoir 
not command the whole of London, it Avill he cheaper to form 
an additional reservoir at the required height, and pump A\'atcr 
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into it, than to bring in the whole quantity at the maximum 
elevation. 

It cannot be disputed that, if wc divert perhaps one third of 
the Thames at Reading in order to pour it through th(j sewers 
of London, Ave shall affect the corn and paper mills on the river. 
Blit this water power, once of great consequence, as being the 
only mechanical power in the vicinity of Jjondon, is yet subject 
to inteiTuption from floods, frosts, and droughts, and is daily 
falling in value before the steadiness and certainty of steam 
power; and the cost of substituting steam for water power to 
every mill between London and Reading would not amount to 
any sum worth noticing. TIic preservation of the navigation is 
more serious. Jhxt whatever may be its importance, avo do not 
hesitate to say that it sinks into insignificance before the otlicr 
Interests involved in this ({uestion. AVe bound to look the 
difficulty in the face, and to carefully consider every suggestion, 
wh.ich holds out a prosjiect of removing it; but if no means can 
be found, perfectly adequate or ])erfe<;lly unobjectionable, let 
us not shrink from a decision. On one side is our money, on 


the other our life; here is our commerce, there is our happiness. 
Is Avatcr giACii to us primarily to be a niediuni of tralli(‘, or 
because it is a necessary of existence ? Shall avc use the railway 
and j)ay a shilling or tAVo per ton extra, or shall avc keep to the 
river and have an extra pestilence every lifteou ycai-s? Shall 
AVC eui])ty our barges, or shall avc fill our churchyards? 

Jiut the report of JMessrs. AValker and Leach, tin; engineers 
of the Thames Navigation Committee, demonstrates that the 


difficulty is very far from insurmountable. The Thames, in that 


])art of its course, flows in reaches: the depth of a river dejiends 
not alone upon the volume of Avat<*r, but on the rapidity of tlie 
cniTcnt, and the inclination of Its surface; and the same skill 


Avhich has carried canals over the most irregular and broken 
countries may, by locks and dams judiciously placed, not only 
maintain, but imjirov^e the navigation of the Thames, and that, 
too, Avithout any inordinate expense. 

The English, more than any nation of ancient or modern 
times, have adhered to the rule of carrying on their great under¬ 
takings upon the principle of trade, trusting to the boundless 
energy of private enterprise. Our lighthouses, our national 
hank, and our Indian empire, shoAV the singular poAver and 
flexibility of this prin-lpic; but tliey also shoAV the circum¬ 
stances in which it fails, and by Avhich the mere trading 
company is converted A'irtually into a department of the Gov'crn- 
ment. Whenever a government has attempted to direct com¬ 
mercial enterprise and enter into a fair competition for its 
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rewjmls, it lias failed. On the other hand, whenever competition 
has been destroyed, and a jiractical nionoiioly established, the 
quickening impulse of the commercial principle seems to die 
away, and, in one form or other, Government control takes its 
place. TJierc can be no competition iu ligliting the se:is; and, 
iightiiouses having in fact cc;»'«ed to be private speculations, the 
Trinity Hoard is virtually under the control of the Government. 
The Hank of England only retains its exclusive privileges 
because it acknowlc Iges its duties to the public to be paramount 
even to the interests of its sluireholders, and by a judicious 
deference to the wishes of the Executive. The trade with 
India has passed into private hands, and the empire which our 
merchants won is ruled by a responsible minister. Wherever 
the principle of trade fails or ends iu a monopoly, or wherever 
the discharge of a public duty is superadded to and supersedes 
the pursuit of private profit, the English people will trust none 
but a responsible body. A tendency to combination, in order 
to extinguish competition, is inseparable from that class of 
enterprises in which the amount of receipts is measured by the 
rccpiircments of a specific locality, and where a large capital is 
iieticssarily sunk irrecoverably in the first instance. Competition 
between coaches, w’herc the in’imary outlay is but small, may 
arise and die, and arise again ])erpctiially; but between water 
I'ompanics, gas companies, or railways, whatever turns the scale 
at all will turn the whole trade. So that the struggle is lor life 
or death, and no sacrifice is too great to crush a rival utterly. 
The consequence is, as Mr. Stephenson tersely expressed it, 
where combination is possible, competition is impossible. 

AVatcr companies show as clearly as any other instance the truth 
•of this maxim. There never was a fairer area or greater scope 
for competition than the city of London, — the largest, the most 
populous, the most luxurious, and the wealthiest city in the 
world, and familiarised, by the bent of the national mind, to the 
encouragement of joint enterprise. Up to the beginning of the 
present century there was no competition; but when the East 
Loudon, the West Middlesex, and the Grand Junction Com¬ 
panies arose in 1810, so violent a struggle ensued, that in four 
years all the companies were on the verge of ruin. In 1815 
and 1817 they coalesced and partitioned the metropolis nortli of 
the Thames among them: since that date there has been no 
competition whatsoever j and we arc never likely to see it again. 
The companies south of the Thames were under certain re¬ 
strictions until 1834; but when these were removed, a com¬ 
petition broke out, which raged in full force from 1839 to 1842, 
xuid then died its natural death by combination. This contest 
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stands pre-eminent in ruinous absurdity. There were in some 
streets three distinct sets of pipes, with separate si'ts ot persons 
to attend to each. Capricious customers were constantly 
changing from one to the other, and the pavement was torn up 
daily. The plumber’s bills for removing the pipes from one 
main to another were of course enormous. So sharj) was the 
practice, that sometimes the pipes were put to the wrong main, 
and one company sent in the bill for water which its opponent 
had unconsciously supplied. The Vauxhall Company spent in 
one street 2400/. in pipes, and had in return the barren satis¬ 
faction of drawing from the Southwark Company tenants to 
the extent of 81/. The directors abused each other on paper, 
and the workmen actually fought in the streets. The famous 
war between jModena and Bologna, on account of the * raj)C of 
^ the bucket,’ was renewed in Southwark; and had the imagi¬ 
native Tassoni lived in our days, he would have called to the 
inhabitants 


‘ Vedrai, s’ al cantar rnio porgi rorecchia, 

Elena trasforniarsi in una Seccliia.’ 

But no one good,—not even a good poem, as in the tuuefid 
land of Italy,— resulted from this competition. The object 
of the companies was not to improve the vratcr supply, but 
to ruin each other; the struggle was to get the custom of 
the rich,—none of them cared for the poor. The districts 
which were supposed likely to yield a good return had treble 
sets of pipes, and their streets perpetually broken up and 
rendered impassable; while others were left without water for 
domestic purposes and protection from fire. Water drawn from 
near Waterbjo Bridge was supplied without even being filtered, 
although the sum annually expended in useless plumbing, paving, 
and canvassing, would have been more than sufficient for all that 
was wanted. While the companies under this jirocess of mutual 
attrition were fast grinding their capital away, the s^jim paid by 
the public in water rents would have produced a dividend of 
ten per cent. uj)on the capital really requisite to provide them 
with an abundant sup|)ly of water. On both banks of ihc 
Tliames, the coalition of the companies was followed by an aug¬ 
mentation of the water rates, beginning with 25 per cent, 
additional, and an extra charge for high service. The revenue 
has of course been enlarged in proportion; between 1821 and 
182S it increased, on the north side of the Thames alone, 
44,000/. a year: in twenty years the total water rents have 
risen from 162,000/. to 370,000/. per annum. 

Tliough competition, under these circumstances, docs no good 
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to any one, the risk of competition, however remote, has a real 
eftect in inaintaininji; a eostly and iiicflicient system. ' True 
economy in the distribution of water is obtained by a large 
oiith-y at first; but tlie possibility of losing the first outlay 
altogether, leads trading companies to reverse this principle, 
to save the first cost which falls upon them, and to swell 
the current charges which are paid by the public. The laying 
on of water to a fourth class house in London costs indi¬ 
viduals about 4?. Neither the water company, the builder, 
nor the tenant will risk this first outlay, and consequently too 
often nothing is done; though .all agree that if the first ex¬ 
pense w:is borne by a })ublic lund, and repaid with interest by 
a rate upon the projjcrty, the improvement would be readily 
adopted. Such economy is there in good primary general 
arrangements, that in Nottingham this same sum of 4/. per Infuse 
Inis been found sufficient for all the outlay necessary to pump 
water from the Trent, to filter it, to convey it to the town, 
and to distribute it, at constant high pressure and in unlimited 
quantity, to every habitation. 

The various improvements adopted by the water coinjianies 
so far from arising from the princii)lc of trade, are due solely to a 
threat of its being abandoned. The augmentation of rates con- 
.‘^equent on the unholy alluince of 1817, produced a storm, wliich 
eventually burst in 1821, in the form of a Parliamentary inquiry, 
and taught the companies the danger of stimulating the public 
to seek an efiectual remedy. Again, in 1828, a cry was raised 
ag.ainst the quality of the w.atcr. Unhappily, in the conduct of 
this accusation the amount of truth contained in it was overlaid 
by great exaggerations; besides which, the Committee to whom 
the inquiry was entrusted, was not very judiciously handled, 
and symptoms of jobbing and favouritism appeared. The 
companies were not slow in availing themselves of the advan¬ 
tages thus placed in their hands: they exposed the errors of 
their adversaries; they brought up chemists and engineers, 
whose clear, cool evidence told well against the angry mis¬ 
representations of their accusers. The Committee lost weight, 
— the Government refused to interfere,-^and finally the com¬ 
panies, thankful at having weathered the gale, vowed amend¬ 
ment : some resorted to a purer source of supply, and others 
promised settling reservoirs and filtering beds. The cholera of 
1832 produced in 1834 another Committee, but with no par¬ 
ticular result. A scheme proposed by IMr. Telford broke down 
at once, not without some discredit lo the author. Another 
Committee, in 1840, proved equally useless. While the public 
was relying on the expression of public opinion, and the effect 
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of competition, the companies had cc§scd to care for cither, 
knowing that the only real remedy had not yet been thought of. 
They out-argued their ojiponents, puzzled the Committee, and 
left them to waste their time in investigating a variety of em¬ 
pirical jirojccts. The Committee separated without reporting; 
and with this impotent conclusion ended the last effort at legis¬ 
lative interference, — leaving London in the hands of a water 
confederation. No man has redress against increased rates; no 
man can enforce attention to his complaints; and no man, wc 
suppose, is rash enough to dream of actual resistance to an 
antagonist who can ‘ cut off his water supply.’ 

Wc say that the principle of tnde is not applicable to the 
supply of water to the metropolis, not onlv because it produces 
an^irrcsponsihle practical monopoly, but because it is necessarily 
inadequate to the purpose. It is admitted that water rents 
cannot be collected Irom w'eekly tenants. For the companies to 
I'ctail this necessary of life to the very poor, does not pop; 
though it would pay if the first cost was charged on the pro¬ 
perty, and the interest and current expenses included in the 
rent pawl to the landlord. The companies therefore leave them 
unsupplied. AVc do not blame them for this,—it could not, and 
never will be, otherwise. But the mere fact, that a vast num¬ 
ber of houses in London have no water supplied to them, (the 
Ileport of the Health of London Association in 1847 puts the 
number at 70,000: in the New River district the number of 
persons unsupplied was stated by the Health of Towns Com¬ 
missioners to be 300,000,) is a iiositive proof that this principle 
docs not accomplish what wo rc(|ulrc. 

Mr. Babbage remarked, with great truth, how difficult it was 
for people to contend with monopolists who have tact enough to 
make some slight concessions when the public wu'ath begins to 
rise above ‘the growling point.’ Since 1817, the w'atcr compa¬ 
nies have raised their rates and their dividends, and enormously 
augmented their revenues,—they have outlived two pestilences, 
—they have been subjected to four formal inquiries, in two of 
which the public mind w'as violently excited, and have come out 
of the onlcal stronger than before. Against the assaults of 
internal competition and external interference, they have been 
triumphantly successful. In this success lies, we think, the 
germ of their annihilation. On two points the public mind is 
in the course of being slowly made up; and the conclusion will 
be maintained all the more firmly, because it is formed against 
the national instincts. One is, that the principle of trade, applied 
under the most favourable circumstances, has failed to supply 
London with water as it ought to be supplied, and has failed most 
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where most required, viz. in the poor and densely populated dis¬ 
tricts. The other is, tliat it is in vain to hope for anything better 
for the future from the companies themselves, through any pres¬ 
sure, legislative or other, M'hich can be brought to bear against 
them. The conclusion is inevitable,—a different principle must 
be adopted: if there must be a monopoly, and no doubt there 
must, let it be placed in the hands of the Government, or some 
public body responsible to the consumers. 

The constitution of such a body deserves careful consideration. 
Its duties must extend to the drains of London. It is not at 
first an unnatural idea that the supply of water to a house and 
its removal from it, arc such different services that they might be 
entrusted to different functionaries. But the mains and the sowers 
arc merely vehicles for the moving power of the water, and all 
three are parts of one system and require the nicest adjustment 
to each other. Besides, the house drainage is considered to be 
three times as important as the sewer or street drainage, and is 
inseparably connected with the distribution of water—so that 
a line cannot be drawn anywhere with advantage; for whoever 
is answerable for the main sewers ought to have jurisdiction 
over the house drains, the pipes comnmnicating with the mains, 
and the mains themselves up to the reservoir. If a distinction 
must be made somewhere, it ought to be at the discharging 
orifice of the reservoir; but we would 2 )refer to concentrate 
res[)onsibiIity on a single body, and that when comjdaints arc 
made, the public should not be shuffled from one Board to 
another, — from those who distribute the water to those who 
merely convey it to London. 

It would ai)pear that as the funds for these purposes will be 
provided by the rate-payers, and the services of the Board 
chiefly devoted to supjdying the wants of rate-payers, so the 
nomination of its njenibers should proceed from them .also. 
But we dread a Board whose members should have oAved their 
election to their political bi.'is or to their activity in canvassing; 
and when we see the working of j)arochi.aI elections, and how 
often private interest and political combinations interfere with 
the public benefit, and how slight is tlw real responsibility of 
the elected, we believe that the great body of ratc-p.ayers, who 
after all Avould probably take no share in the choice, would be 
better pleased to devolve the responsibility of selection upon the 
Government. But it is a question for the inhabitants of London 
to decide: our only desire is to have a body with elevated 
views and amenable to public opinion. 

We must say a few words as to expense; and we purposely 
avoid estimates, because there are broad facts stronger than any 
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estimates. The water rents paid in London amount to 370,000/. 
a year, and allowing 44 per cent, for current expenses, wc have 
a net revenue of 200,000/. a year, which would raise and finally 
extinguish an outlay of 4,000,000/. The citizens defray also 
the expense of communication pipes, cisterns, &c. equal, as the 
engineers tell us, to the whole capital of the water companies; 
that is to say, as much capital is expended by the inhabitants 
in bringing water on the intermittent principle from the street 
to the house, as by the water companies in bringing it from the 
river to the street. Wc will, however, not call this more than 
one million. The re])airs of these pi[)es are very expensive, 
two thirds of the labour being actually consumed in useless 
journeys, besides the waste from inexperienced workmen and 
bad work. Mr. Tlawksley says that one half of this cxj)cnse 
would be saved by the system of constant su})ply; and that in 
Nottingham, on the principle of constant pressure, one man and 
a boy can attend to 8000 houses, and keep all the works of dis¬ 
tribution in perfect repair. Then there is the cost of removal 
of filth calculated at 20.f. i)er house annually, and London 
contains 300,000 houses; so that the sum actually paid away 
every year in London represents a capital of at least seven 
milliotis ; !ind this, without charging anything for fire insurance 
and sickness, the expense of which latter item should be 
reckoned in millions rather than thousands. 

When we come to compare one city with another, we see at 
once that the cost per house of distribution will be greater in a 
large city than in a small one, but the first cost of an atjueduct 
will be smaller. There is no city in the Avorld on which the cost 
of an aqueduct would fall so lightly as on London, in conse¬ 
quence of its immense size and its position in a level valley. 
Taking the scale of outlay for all purjioses, from the experience 
of Nottingham, 4/. a house, it will give 1,200,000/. If wc make 
full allowance and double that sum, we shall still onlv reach 
an amount represented by one third of our present annual 
expenditure. With the example of a small town such as 
Greenock or Nottingham, of larger towns such as Glasgow and 
New York, and with such a wide margin for error, wc want no 
nice estimates to add force to our assertion, that an unlimited 
amount of water might be j)oured into London for less money 
than it now pays for a limited and bad supply, and that the most 
extravagant proceeding just now would be — to do nothing. 

Some apprehension has been caused by the idea that the 
water companies would claim enormous sums as compensation. 

Compensation for what ? 

Wc entirely disagree with those who seek to raise a clamour 
against the water companic.'s. We should be ghul to find that 
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after all they have not broken their promises, have not given us 
bad water, have not augmented the rates, have not neglected the 
poor, and tliat the calculations which prove their dividends bud, 
deserve the praise of honesty rather than ingenuity. Even if 
disappointed in this, we would not be over zealous in blaming 
men for having human infirmities, but conclude that these 
trading companies have only fi.jlowed the law of their creation. 
On the whole, perhaps, the inhabitants of London have been 
served better than they had any right to anticipate. If praise 
or blame is to bo aclininistcred, we think the praise should he 
given to the companies for not having given ‘another turn to 
‘the screw,’ and the blame tothose whose short-sighted incapacity 
led them to trust the screw into any hands hut their own. lint 
this is a matter, not of praise or blame, but. of money; nor to 
be determined on philanthropical or ethical, hiit on commercial 
principles. The agreement between the companies and the 
public is of the simplest character, beyond the wit of man to 
mystify. On the one hand, the companie.s proposed to risk their 
capital in the liopc and on the chance that they would obtain 
remunerative dividends. On the other, the public were rca<ly 
to submit their convenience, even their necessities, to the plea¬ 
sure ol' an irresi^nsible I>ody, to pay a large extra sum annually 
in the sha})C of profits to the trader, and all simply to keep tlicir 
hands unfettered, and not to risk their ca])ital. The existence 
of half these companies demonstrates that no one lias a vested 
inlm-cst in tlic right of supi)lying water to London or any j)art 
ol' it. Sir W. Clay, chairman of three of the companies, says, 
((uitc fairly, ‘ to ])rivate parties the supply of water is a coin- 
‘ niereial enterprise: they have a right to look for rates which 
‘ will not only pay current interest on the capital expemled, hut 
‘ as much larger a return as will he a compensation for the risk 
‘ incurred.^ Precisely so: but to repudiate the risks — one t)f 
tliem being this very chance of keeping up a virtual monopoly 
— and in the Siime breath claim it as the foundation of vested 
rights, coidd have occurred only to the London water coni])anies, 

‘ Those ]>agod things of sceptred sway, 

With fronts of Brass, and feet of Clay.’ 

Who ofiered to risk their money? The water companies. Who 
received the dividends? The water companies. Who claim the 
jnofits'^ The water companic.s. Who is to bear the losses? 
The public will, — if they j)ay compensation On resumption. 

Tlierc is no class in the community but has a deep interest in 
the proper settlement of this water question. To the tradesman 
it comes directly home 5is a matter of business. When an 
epidemic breaks out, the wealthy escape to healthier localities: 
few Londoue s will dispute that 1849 was a bad season, and tliat 
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little money comes across the counter when the Registrar General 
returns three thousand deaths a week. Landlords are affected 
by the non-payment of their rents. It is an axiom among 
builders that rent is best got from healthy houses, and all agree 
that the poor pay as honestly as any other class, so long as they 
have the means. Mr. Little, a builder, says that three fifths of 
his losses of rent from his tenants, who arc working men, arc 
caused by sickness — principally fevers and those debilitating 
illnesses which, arising from want of cleanliness, and bad drain¬ 
age, fall under the head of prevcntible. It might be thought that 
the landlord’s interest would of itself lead him to remedy this ; 
but there are often divided interests, which do not and cannot 
act simultaneously, and the profit would be divided among 
many, while the first outlay would be borne by one. In these 
cases the difficulty can be removed by the law alone. No 
house should be allowed to be inhabited unless it be provided 
with the appliances of cleanliness. No man has a right to erect 
a nuisance: and the public has clearly as good a right and a» 
great an interest in enforcing cleanliness to prevent the outburst 
of an epidemic, as in requiring party walls to prevent the spread 
of fire; to forbid the sale of putrid water, as well as of putrid 
meat. The first cost of what is necessary for the public health 
should be borne by the public, and the amount replaced by an 
annual rate upon the property. 

Whatever increases the necessary expenditure of the workman 
increases by so much the cost of the produce of his labour, and 
is therefore a tax upon the consumer, whatever his position in 
life; besides which, the richer elasses are often affected by cir¬ 
cumstances from w'hich they fancy themselves exempt. Albion 
Terrace, in the Wandsworth Road, consists of seventeen houses, 
and is occupied by persons in easy circumstances. Last August 
the spring from which they obtained water became contaminated 
with the leakage from a cesspool, and produced a disease which 
in a short time destroyed forty or fifty people in that one 
terrace. And the sjiine thing may happen to any spring in 
London, such is the state of the subsoil. At Battersea, the 
spring used by a baker was poisoned in the same way, and for a 
long time the deleterious mixture was kneaded up in the dough, 
and sent round to his customers. Shocking as these things arc, 
they arc part of the great law which binds the rich and the 
poor together. It is well for us that our natural selfishness, 
hardened by the self-indulgence of w'ealth, should, at times, be 
rudely shaken, aud aroused by our fears, if not by our sense of 
duty, — that we should be reminded that our destinies are 
inextricably mingled wdth those of the poorest aud most degraded 
of our fellow countrymen, — that we have, after all, a common 
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humanity; and that property,—which all consider the main, 
and some the sole end of society,—has its duties, as well as its 
rights. 

None are free from this law. The statesman, in the pride of 
conscious power, while by the magic of his words he bends 
the assembled Commons to his will, is the prey of an iniiii- 
cnce subtler than his own. \\ hen the strong excitement of the 
hour has passed away, the unstrung nerves, the feverish pulse, 
the throbbing head, may warn him, when it is too late, that a 
heavy vapour from the pestilential courts of Westminster had 
glided into the presence of the rulers of the land, and had been 
busy at its appointed work. Even in that rich and glorious 
chamber where the Queen meets the Peers of England, and 
where the genius of Parry, prodigal of decoration, has exhausted 
art in combining all that can enchant the eye and intoxicate the 
imagination, even there, some sj)CCtator more inquisitive and 
thoughtful than the rest, may have learned that under that very 
building passes a huge sewer, which is fast becoming an enormous 
cesspool, and in wliose capacious recesses arc fermenting the 
deadly gases, which, when encountered in their intensity*, kill 
with the suddenness of a stroke of lightning, but which more 
ordinarily float in the atmosphere, visiting the palace as well as 
the cottage, and bearing the seeds of disease uj)on their wings. 
It was a wisdom beyoml man’s wisdom which bade us remember 
that we have the poor always with us. The labouring classes 
ought to be the stay and strengtli of our country,—but neglect, 
though it will not dissolve the connexion which fastens the upper 
to the lower ranks of society, and is indeed a union for better for 
worse, may make our fate that which Avas inflicted by Mezentius, 
and link us to a festering mass of rottenness and corruption. 

But there are higher principles of action than our riches or our 
health. We have already said, that this is quite rtS much a 
question of public morals. An eye-witness, speaking in Sep¬ 
tember, 1849, says that in Bermondsey there is an open sewer 
into which all the house drains go. Houses arc built over it, 
and it receives all the filth from them; the liquid puddle is of 
the colour of strong green tea. And this is what the inhabitants 
drink ! Unable at first to credit the evidence of his senses, he 
questioned the people. They said ‘ they were obliged to drink the 
‘ ditch without they could beg or thieve a pailful of water; ’ and a 
wretched mother added, ‘ neither J nor my children know what 
‘ health is; but what can we do,— we must live where our bread 
‘ is.’ We would seriously ask how much longer these things 
are to go on in a Christian city ? and what greater proof we need 


* This was the case of the Pimlico sewer. 
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of the insufficiency of the principle of trade ? Can we wonder 
that these people fly to the pothouse to quench their thirst? 
that, wlien they are thus led into temptation, intemperance 
works their degradation and becomes their curse ? or that they 
have small respect for the legislation which is blind to the wants 
of the poor, but Argus-eyed to protect the speculations of the 
rich ? If it were the will of Providence that Bermondsey should 
be fourteen times as unhealthy and miserable as St. James’s, 
we should bow to the decrees of Omnipotence. But if it arises 
from the ways of man, shall we suit our words to our actions, 
and say, ‘ The rated annual value of London is ten millions — 
‘ property is a sacred thing — we dare not trust it to the j)rin- 
‘ ciple of trade — Government must interfere, and we will gladly 
‘pay tlie police-rate. But life is quite another matter; Go- 
‘ vernments are sadly given to jobbing, — we pay enough in 
‘ rates already; the jninciple of trade is good enough here — 
‘ every man fm* himself; there is plenty of water for those who 
‘ arc able to buy it—let poor people didnk at the sewers — who 
‘ cares whether they live or die?’ 

What has been done by other towns may be done by London. 
At Aberdeen the water supply is managed most satisfactorily 
by a public body, the Policxj Commissioners. The constant 
pressure system has been adopted with infinite advantage by 
Preston, Nottingham, Gi*eenock, Paisley, Ayr, Glasgo^v, 'favi- 
stock, Bristol, Newcastle, Philadelphia, and New York. The 
Thames gives an abundant supply; and an aqueduct thirty 
miles long is a trifling work compared to a railway. At *Not- 
tingliam .0000 poor tenements are supplied with an unlimited 
quantity of filtered water in every house for a penny per week 
each, and this leaves a profit to the pai'ties furnishing the supply. 
Whatever, too, is done now, should be done effectually, for no¬ 
thing is so ex])ensivo as to do work twice over; — and the rapidity 
at which London is increasing is prodigious. It appears by a 
return laid before Parliament by the Commissioners of Police, 
that in the metropolitan district, in the ten years ending 1st 
January, 1849, there were built 64,058 new houses, making 
20(' miles of new streets, and that the increase of population 
was 32.5,904 j)ersons. For five centuries London has been out¬ 
growing its supply of w^ater, and its annual augmentations are 
now far greater than ev'^r. If w'e would legislate usefully for 
the future, we must not overlook the experience of the past. 
London may yet contain four millions of inhabitants, so that a 
cramped scheme must be a bad one; magnitude is a main element 
of success. 

The shameful condition of our great capital in this resj)cct is 
now fully before the public; and the credit of England is, we 
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think, involved in the course which we shall at last deliberately 
take. Whatever our provincial cities may do, it will be dis¬ 
graceful to the nation if in our very metro])olis we are surpa:#sed 
in the armngements for securing health and common dcccnoy, 
not only by the young republics of the New World, but even 
by the ancient empires of the Old. We bojist of oiir wealth, 
our freedom, our science, our ]>o\vers of combined exertion, 
our sense of comfort, and our love of cleanliness; we glory 
in our civilisation, but our glory becomes our shame, if still 
we are last in tha race of humanity. The city of Now York 
has expended 2,500,000/. on the Croton Water Works. An 
aqueduct forty miles long, and carried over the most for¬ 
midable engineering difficulties, brings a daily supply of sixty 
millions of gallons for 400,000 inhabitants. This is an exertion 
of which our Transatlantic brethren may well be proud; it is a 
great work, and in a good cause, and we honour them for it. 
To form a just conception of it, we must consider the probability 
of the citizens of London, under a system of universal suffrage, 
taxing themselves to the extent of twelve millions an<l a half of 
our money in order to command a daily supjdy of 300 millions 
of gallons of water. Napoleon, the greatest a<lministrative genius 
of modern times, proposed to supply l*arls <laily with 35 millions 
of gallons, brought by the Canal de TOiircq, from a distance of 
sixty miles, ^i'he scheme was postponed,—so tliat when the 
cl¥dcra ap[)carcd in 1832, a thousand jicrsons sometimes piirished 
in a single day; until the Parisian commissioners said, that in 
boundless terror and despair, the inhabitants fled precipitately 
from a city which they believed to be about to become their 
tomb. The capital of Eastern Europe has enormous cisterns; 
one of them, the I'cscrvoir of the ‘ thousand and one columns,’ 
is calculated by Andreossi to be capable of holding a supply for 
Constantinople for sixty days. Carthage w'as suj>plied by jin 
aqueduct forty miles long. Going farther back still, wc find 
Solomon, the wisest of mankind, bearing testimony to the real 
duties of a government by building an a(|ucdnct at Jlethlchem 
to convey water from his pools or re.scrvoirs to tfernsalcm; and 
having thrown anarch or covering over his. cistern, the Iloyul 
Poet draws a hap|)y illustration fiom Ids own work, and 
(Cant. iv. 12.) compares his sjnmse to ‘a garden inclosed, a 
‘ spring shut up, a fountain sealed.' 

But, beyond all other nations, the Roman people, that great 
race, the elevation of whose conceptions, and the granite firmness 
of whose character fitted them to become tlie masters of man¬ 
kind,— and wliose laws, whose comliined and prolonged efforts, 
and lofty far-seeing j)olicy seem rather the result of instinct 
than the slow product of human ex])erieiice and observation. 
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recognised the importance of a due supply of water. Our dif¬ 
ficulties, physical, social, and pecuniary, are as nothing com¬ 
pared to theirs: but the difference is still greater in our wills. 
We need not mention the sewers of their kings. Three hundred 
years before the Christian era the first aqueduct was made: 
before the republic ceased there were 800 baths in the city. 
After that, tlie emperors built those gigantic thermo; which arc 
still tlic wonder of the world for their magnitude and scientific 
construction. The baths of Diocletian could accommodate 
18,000 persons at once. 

There is rcjison to believe that in Rome every house had its 
fountain; nor wiis a dwelling considered fit to receive a tenant, 
however poor, unless it w’as provided with a supply of water. 
Pliny, with natural triumph, asserts ‘ that if any person con- 
‘ sidcred the abundance of water conveyed to the public for 

* baths, fisliponds, private houses, fountains, gardens, villas, 

* over arches, through mountains, and across valleys filled up, 

* he would acknowledge that nothing was ever more wonderful.’ 
And well did the Roman energy justify this claim; for at one 
time the Imperial City contained 1300 reservoirs, into which 
the twenty mighty aqueducts that spanned the broad Campagna, 
poured a daily supply of fifty millions of cubic feet, or three 
hundred and twenty-five millions of gallons, of water. 

It is vain to talk of freedom and civilisation, and vaunt of our 
Constitution as combining liberty with order, and sheltering our 
citizens alike from the bolts of autocratic tyranny and the storms 
of ])opuIar license, when we sec our poor dying in pestilential 
courts; fighting in our streets, round a dribbling stand pipe, for 
the first element of cleanliness and health; or drinking, from 
the sewers of Bermondsey, worse than * the gilded puddle wliich 

* beasts would cough at;’ and when we know that it would 
have been better for them ifi we will not presume to say, they 
had never been born, but if they had been born the slaves of a 
Roman despot, or made good their way among a flight of emi¬ 
grants to the munificent charity of New York. 

Appius Claudius—who, about three hundred years before the 
Christian era, was censor and afterwards consul of Rome—was 
one of those remarkable men who impress on their age the 
stamp of their own minds. Greedy of power, and unscriipiiluus 
in the mode of acquiring it, he yet wielded it as became a 
statesman of the true Roman type. A fearless political re¬ 
former, he extended the franchise, and introduced into the 
Senate—until then a purely patrician assembly—a number 
of the sons of freedmen, hitherto despised by those haughty 
nobles as the sons of nobody. As clear-sighted in his admi¬ 
nistrative and sanitary, iis he was bold in his political, measures. 
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he constructed the famous Appian Way from Rome to Capua, 
and the still jnorc famous Ap^jiaii Atpieduct, which brouglit 
water, from a distance of eight miles, for the poor citizens w!io 
had hitherto used the water of the Tiber, and inhabited the low 
district of the Circus,—the Bermondsey of Konic. It was said 
at the time that these undertakings exhausted the revenues of 
the city; but the statesman knew that in such works lie the 
secret springs of national wealth. The rising tide of prosperity 
soon replenished the Ircasury; and the unbounded ambition 
of Appius Claudius, thougli neither forgotten nor forgiven, 
will never be so favourably judged of, as when we read that 
by his exertions Rome was su])plicd with water, and when 
we find the historian, scorning our favourite principle of trade, 
emphatically calling upon his readers to remark that the first 
aqueduct of Rome was built for the benefit of the 

It may be fancy, but it seems to us that a cycle of above two 
thousand years has brought round, in Gre.at Britain, a train of 
somewhat analogous circumstances. AVc, too, have seen the 
leaders of tlse people force their way to official power, extend 
the franchise, and invigorate our too patrician Legislative As¬ 
sembly with a portion of the more popular element. More 
fortunate than the Roman consul, we have seen the reform 
withstand conservative reaction, and, like a breakwater, guard 
the edifice of our monarchy from the flood of anarchy an<l com¬ 
munism which deluged lEuroj)e and broke over the continental 
thrones. We have seen a network of five thousand miles of 
iron roads spread over our islands with an expenditure of labour, 
science, and money which makes even Roman roads seem but the 
playthings of children. These, too, are said to have exhausted 
our resources; but they arc a storehouse of national wcaltlu AVe 
trust that some of our statesmen will complete the ])arallel; and 
that they who have won a name in history as political reformers, 
and htruck the last fetters from our commercial system, will, 
like unto Appius except in liis ambition, achiexe tbo 

higher glory of bringing health and cleanliness to the dwellings 
of the poor. 

This is the true glory which outlives all* other, and shines 
with undying lustre from generation to generation,—imparting 
to its works something of its own immortality, and, in some 
degree, rescuing them from that ruin which overtakes the ordi¬ 
nary monuments of historical tradition or mere magnificence. 
The Tomb of Moses is unknown; but the traveller slakes his 
thirst at the Well of Jacob. The gorgeous jjalacc of the wisest 
and wealthiest of raonarchs, with its cedar, and gold, and ivory, 
—even the great Temple of Jerusalem, hallowed by the visible 
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glory of the Deity himself, — arc gone; but Solomon’s reservoirs 
arc as perfect as ever. Of the ancient architecture of the Holy 
City not one stone is left upon another; but the Pool of Be- 
thcstla coinniands the })ilgriin’s reverence at the present day. 
The columns of Persepolis arc mouldering into dust; but its 
cisteiTis and aqueducts remain to challenge our :idminition. The 
Golden House of Nero is a mass of ruins; but the Aqua Claudia 
still pours into Koine its limpid stream. The Temple of the 
Sun at Tadmor in the wilderness, has fallen; but its fountain 
sparkles as freshly in his rays as when thousands of worshippers 
thronged the lofty colonnades. It may be that London will 
share the fate of Babylon, and nothing be left to mark its site 
save confused mounds of crumbling brickwork. But the works 
of Nature arc impenshable. The Thames will continue to flow 
as it docs now. And if any work of Art should still rise over the 
deej) ocean of Time, we may well believe that it will be neither 
a palace nor a temple, but some vast aqueduct or reservoir: 
and if any name should still flash through the mist of antiquity, 
it will probably be that of the man who, in his day, sought 
the hapjiincss of his fellow-men rather than tlicir glory, and 
linked his memory to some great work of national utility and 
benevolence!. 


Aut. tv.—1. The Hellenics of Walter Savage Landor, 
enlarged and completed. London: 1847. 

2. The Collected fiorks of Wat.ter Savage Landor. In 
two vols. medium 8v(). London: 1846. 

3. Pocmatu et Jnscripiiones, novis anxit Savagius Landor. 
London: 1847,^ 

W EArARKiNG, in a recent article, on the various schools of 
English poetry, we included Mr. Landor among those 
jioets specially characterised by their devotion to ideal beauty 
and to classicjd a.ssociatious. With classical literature his name 
has long been intimately joined, not only by many an ‘ Imaginary 
* Conversation,’ in which the heroes, poets, and philosophers of 
antiquity arc evoked from the shades, but yet more by his 
poetry, formed as that has been, after a classical model, — his 
English poetry, not kss than that written in the Latin language, 
of which he has been one of the latest as w'ell as most success¬ 
ful cultivators. That model has its deficiencies !is well as its 
excellencies. How great are the latter, is attested by the 
fact, that after the lapse of so many centuries, and the inter¬ 
vention of so many sources of interest, alien or adverse, we still 
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iiieot both scholars and men of original "cnius who seem never 
at home but when they breathe the air of antiquity. 

In jMr. Landor’s earlier dialogue between Southey and 
Person, the latter is introduct^d expressing a preference for 
ancient above modem poetry. How ftir this statement indicates 
the opinions of the author we know not. We might be tcanpted 
to answer the question in the affirmative if we judged from 
a few strictures on Dante, wliieh occur in Mr. Landor’s ‘ Pon- 
‘ tanieron,* and whi 3h are written, as appears to us, with a 
keener appreciation of ancient poetry, than of the great hard 
so elociuently commented on. On the other hand, nowhere is 
a profouuder admiration of Shakspeare evinced tlian in Mr. Lan¬ 
dor’s numerous works; and, assuredly, notwithstanding those 
lines, the tone of which, as one of our most discriminating 
critics, Mr. Leigh Hunt, has remarked, is thoroughly antique,— 

‘ You nymphs called naiads, of the wandering lu'ooks, 

With your sedged crowns, and ever harmless looks,’ 

Shakspeare is far indeed from resembling an ancient poet. If 
Mr. Ijandor’s opinion, however, was expressed in the passage 
rcfc|Tcd to, it has apparently undergone no change front the 
puhlicatlon of ‘ Gcbir’ to that of the ‘ Hellenics,’ a book wliich 
(iannot be better described than by saying that the name has not 
be(!n ill-chosen. The subject of nearly all the poems it contains 
is supplied by Greece, and the treatment is in accordaratc with 
that subject. The following challenge is made good, — 

‘ I promise ye, as many as arc here, 

Yti shall not, w'hile yo Uirry with me, taste 
From unrinsed barrel the diluted wine 
Of a low vineyard, or a plant ill-prune<l. 

Hut such as anciently the jflOg{;an isles 
I’our’d in libation at their solemn feasts.’ 

I’liG Hellenics have all the clear outline, the definite grace, 
and the sunny cxpansivencss of Greek poetry, and not less its 
aversion to the mysterious and the s])iriiiial. Above all they 
are clavssical in their peculiar mode of dealing with outw'ard 
nature. We cannot better introduce them 'to our readers, than 
by a few remarks on the character of ancient literature in this 
respect. 

The difference between ancient and modern poetiy is in some 
measure analogous to that between the landscape of the South 
and of the North. Seen through air of gc.m-like purity, the 
former is characterised by its amplitude and its definiteness. A 
wider horizon embraces a nobler and larger field, — a field, not¬ 
withstanding, distinctly limited; for in that clear air the distant 
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inoimtain cuts the sky with a sharp and marked line. The 
landscai)c of the North is, on the contmry, seen as through a 
mist; but tliat mist harmonises the light and shade, freshens the. 
near thicket with a more various colouring, and diffuses over 
the retiring distance a shadowy tenderness and pathos. In the 
former, the remote mountain looks like a hill, so clearly is every 
bush and rock revealed: in the latter, the hill hard by is robed 
in blue, and, from being placed at an imaginary distance, seems 
a mountain. The southern landscape is more beautiful to the 
senses, and lends itself more easily to Art; the northern makes 
a more touching appeal to the imagination, and lives more in the 
affections. When we say that ihe southern landscape lends 
itself easily to Art, we refer to the art of the painter, who in 
delineating its miijestlc and graceful outlines, and its colours,— 
mellow, and as it were seasoned, even in that resplendent light, 
— finds comparatively little which requires to be idealised. 

TIow little the beautiful landscape of the South contributed 
to the kindred art of Poetry In ancient times, has been more 
than onec I’cuiarkcd, but hsis not, so far as we remember, been 
adccjualoly accounted for. And yet the circumstance could 
never have excited surprise if the true character of ail^^nt 
poetry had been understood. That mountain scenery should have 
been distasteful to a Greek is a fact easily explained. Mountain 
scenery like that found in most parts of Greece is to none a mat¬ 
ter of indifference. lake music, it is positively distasteful to 
those for whom it has not an attraction. Two characteristics of 
the Greek imagination indisposed it to such scenery, — its love 
of the orderly and the symmctrieal, and its aversion to the unli¬ 
mited and the terrible. There is an infinitude about mountain 
scener}', as about Gothic architecture. The broken precipice and 
abysmal gulf, — the ridges, line beyond line, pointing to and 
stretching after unattainable distances,—the rocks in their fall 
indicating unmeasured force, and where they lie arrcsteil, eter¬ 
nal repose, — the labyrinthine defiles drawn out in endless per¬ 
spective, — the chaos of cliff and peak in their wild harmony 
suggestive of a veiled design,—the valley convulsed in a moment, 
and the sabbath of the mountain top; these things, nay the very 
odours from forest depths, and the sighings of innumerable pines, 
include in them an element of the infinite. In such scenery 
the Greek imagination, possessing no key to its harmonies, saw 
nothing to delight it, but much to disquiet, to discompose, and 
to abash. 

It is less easy to account for the fact that Ave find in Greek 
poetry but fcAV allusions to the landscape of the plain. The 
Greeks Avere a loquacious race, and Avhat they enjoyed they 
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ever celebrated ; and the truth is that there arc not only count¬ 
less species of beauty in Nature’s ample domain, but many dif¬ 
ferent modes of enjoying the same beauty. The Greeks, how¬ 
ever, appear to have regarded Nature in a manner at once too 
sensuous and too imaginative »r the appreciation of landscape. 
For the mere bodily eye landlRlpe can hardly be said to exist: 
the separate objects that compose it appeal at once, and indi¬ 
vidually, to the sense; but to combine those objects into a liar- 
monious whole, to follow in thought the stream tliat flows past 
homestead, and tower, and town, to ditfuse one’s spirit over a 
wide tract, playing wdth the reeds in tlie foreground, reposing 
In relaxed enjoyment on tlic gradations of distance, and wist¬ 
fully bending over the purple on the horizon,—in other w'ords 
to enjoy the landscape as landscape,—is an endowment not of 
the sense but of a moral sentiment sustained by associations and 
aftcctions. A much larger range and variety of feeling enter into 
inoderu life, and therefore into modem art:—TIntil some, while 
gazing on a landscape, can break out, with Cowper, — ‘ llis arc 
* the valleys,and the mountains his, and the resplendent rivers'.’ 
and, reconciled with Nature througli knowledge of a eommon 
Creator, read in its countenance the hicroglyj)hic language of a 
.‘spiritual world, and recognise in its perishable expanse the cradle, 
the liome, and the grave of afl'ections born for immortality. The 
Greek enjoyed Nature not less, but in an opposite manner. The 
very vividness with which each natui'al object, taken separately, 
thrilled through his delicate organisation, enkindling a child-like 
admiration and delight, must have proved an obstacle to that 
calm activity which combines object with object. Ilis imagina¬ 
tion also, as well as his sensibilities, acted after a fashion more 
impulsive and less reflective. It tarried with the object close 
by; but, looking on it as on a marvel that needed interpretation, 
it crowned it with a legend. 

Few thinjis are more curious than the connexion between 
Pantheism, the philosophic basis of Greek religion, and that 
polytheistic worship, apparently Its opposite, though in reality 
but a different stage of its dcvclopemcnt. The Pantheist be¬ 
lieved in no creative God existing independently of Nature, 
lie believed in a Spirit diffused throughout all Nature, ani¬ 
mating it and sharing its eternity. lie looked upon Nature 
in a double aspect. Its perishable details he regarded with a 
lofty indulgence, or with an E[)icurcaii sympathy ; but on 
its cyclical and self-renewing revolutions, on its rivers un¬ 
exhausted while wave after wave disappeared, its forests, spring¬ 
ing up again from the soil of their own dead leaves, its day 
re-issuing out of night, and life reborn from death, — on these 
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things he gazed with wonder and with reverence. The raging 
toireiit or the fertilising stream seemed Jilike to him an attribute 
of the one pervading Spirit,—a function of the one diffused Life. 
A divinity not representing a prevailing Will, but a pervading 
Existence, and presented to the Mind rather than to the Moral 
Sense, was thus worshipped in the natural objects that symbol¬ 
ised its offices, as it might equally have been through images 
made by mortal hand. Such a theology will not long remain a 
religion in the higher sense of the term. It Avill not hind n»cn, 
through a spiritual awe, to practical self-sacrifice. The balance 
between the sensuous and the siipcrscnsuous may by it be main¬ 
tained as long, and only as long, as the moral sense retains a su¬ 
premo place in the human heart. Biii in the downward tendency 
of natural instincts, the heart gradually surrenders its (diarge 
to tlic unsafe keeping of the imagination, a facidty ])ronc to 
divinities, but less jealous in the vindication of their integrity 
than of its own liberty. The belief which Fancy simulates 
for its own contentment fills up, indeed, for a tiim', the 
place, and conceals the departure of that Faith to which the 
soul had once acknowledged a devout allegiance. The sense 
of religious obligation, however, once dissipated, the great coii- 
ti’al idea, that of the unity of the pervading Divinity, wdaxos its 
grasp ; and in the warm atin»)sphe]'o of a pleasurable credulity, 
the seal melts from the testaiiuait of faith, the covenant ol' duty 
is abrogated, and the 82 )iritual inheritance is forfeited. I’owcrs 
which formerly were venerated as distinct but indivisible at¬ 
tributes of the one universal Divinity, require more and more, 
in proportion as their common internal 8ui)port is removed, a 
sensible type, in order to be realised. Previously those Powers 
had, us it were, stood round the circle of existence, fixed and 
lifeless symbols: in a moment the centre to which they were 
attached ceases to exist; each now lives and moves; emblems 
become realities, and attributes rise into Gods. 

At the same j)eriod that religion is superseded by art, priests 
arc supplanted by poets. These poets arc mythologists; and 
daily in their hand the worship which consecrates grove and 
.'treain acquires a more distinct articulation. Ticverence for 
the supernatural having passed away, their function is to m:ikc 
relies of the memorials it has left behind, to bind into chaplets 
the flowers which Pn scrpinc dropt in her flight, and to elevate 
Nature without transfiguring it. Marvellously did tin; (iroek 
intelligence, penetrating at once and plastic, adapt itself to this 
labour. A profound sympathy with Natiu'c so considei'cd, iniulo 
them familiar with her kindly meanings and half-uttered words. 
They set the latter to a congenial music; but they never do- 
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jiarted from the sense. In interpreting her works, they were 
careful to add little, and to explain nothing away. They never, 
like the Indian or Egyptian mythologist, sacrificed beauty to 
philosophy, or extended the symbol into ungainly allegory. 
The powers which embodied the different elements continued 
elemental still. If the nymph emerged from the sea, 

‘ Her mantle showed the yellow samphire pod, 

Her girdle the dovc-coloured wave serene.’ 

' ^ 

The Hamadryad, with her labyrinthine hair, her shadowy aspect, 
and miirniuring, scarce organic voice, seemed as native to the 
boughs from amid which she rose, as the bubble is to the foun¬ 
tain. These divinities represented nothing truly divine, because 
they did not include the idea of Holiness; but they were next 
to tlie divine, for they were human without the burden of mor¬ 
tality. The tutelary powers of hill and dale, if they kept the 
ki:ys of no temple, opened out at least the ‘ palace of the hu- 
‘ inanities,' and enabled the suiiremc earthly lieing to behold his 
own image in every earthly shape. 

We shall at once illustrate the ju’cccding observations, and 
glA o the reader a specimen of Mr. Landor’s volume, by a finv 
((notations from the poem called ‘The Hamadryad.’ Its merit 
consists chiefly in the art with which the mythological idea is 
bliMided with a human interest. A Carian youth gazes wist- 
fully on Guidos from the mountain side, while the riinil popu¬ 
lation is thronging to the temple of Venus, to celebrate her 
festival. His father sends liim to help in cutting down an old 
oak. 'J’he Hamadryad reveals herself: — 

‘ The youth 

Inclined his car, afar and warily, 

And cavern’d in his hand. IIo hoard a buzz 
At first, and them the sound gr»uv soft and clear, 

And tlien divided into Avhat seemed tunc, 

And there were Avords u[)on it, plaintive Avords. 

J le turned and said, “ Echion! do not strike 
That tree: it must he hollow ; for some God 
Speaks from Avithin. Come tliysclf near.” Again 
j5oth turn’d toAvards It : and bcihold! there sat 
CJpon the moss beloAV, Avith her tAvo palms 
Pressing it, on each side, a maid in form, 

JJuwncast were her long eyelashes, and pale 

Her cheek, hut ntiver nionntain-ash display'd 

iicrrics of colour Hk(i her lip so pure, 

jS'or Avere the ancinonics about her hair 

Soft, smooth, and Avavering like the face beneath.’ fP. 33.) 
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The youth addresses her: — 

‘ Who art thou ? whence ? why here ? 

And whither would’st thou go ? Among the robed 
In white or saffron, or the hue that most 
Reserabh'S dawn or the clear sky, is none 
Array’d ns thou art. What so beautiful 
As that gray robe which clings about thee close. 

Like moss to stones adhering, leaves to trees. 

Yet lets thy bosom rise and fall in turn. 

As, toucht by ze[>hyr3, fall and rise tlie boughs 
Of graceful platan by the river side.’ (P. 34.) 

They become lovers. Kalcos, though he conoenls the marvel 
from his father, persuades him to spare the tree; and the old 
man’s piety receives its rcw'ard from the Hamadryad’s bounty 
in a constant tribute of honey and of wax. For a long time the 
love of the mortal and the immortal meets with no disturbance; 
but in an evil hour the Hamadryad devises a means of proving 
her lover’s fidelity : —• 

‘ Raicos went daily; and the nymph as oft. 

Invisible. To play at love, she knew. 

Stopping its breathings w'hen it breathes most soft, 

I.s sweeter than to play on any pipe. 

She play’d on his: she fed upon his sighs : 

They pleased her when they gently waved her hair, 

Cooling the pulses of her purple veins, 

And when her absence brought them out, they pleased. 

Even among the fondest of them all, 

What mortal or immortal maid is more 
Content with giving happiness than pain ? 

(hie day he was returning from the wood 
despondently. She pitied him, and said 
“ (’omc back ! ” and twined her fingers in the hem 
Above bis slioulder. Then she led his steps 
I'o a cool rill that ran o’er level .sand. 

Through letitisk and through oleander, there 
llathcd she his feet, lifting them on her lap 
Wlien bathed, and drying them in both her hands.’ 

« * * * * 

‘ “ There is a bee 

Wliom I have fed, a bee who knows my thoughts 
And executes my wishes; I will send 
That messager. If ever thou art false. 

Drawn by another, own it not, but drive 
My bee away: then shall I know my fate. 

And.. for thou must be vrretched.. weep at thine.” ’ 

(Pp. 40—42.) 

The bee proves a trusty messenger, but not a skilful nego¬ 
tiator. One night it buzzes at the ear of Raicos at the moment 
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when he is perplexed by impending defeat at a game of drafts. 
Kashly and recklessly the youth raises his hand, and the bco 
returns to the oak, bruised and with broken wing. The legend 
ends thus; — 

* At tills sight 

Down fell the languid brow, both hands fell down ; 

A shriek was carried to the ancient hall 
Of Thallinos : he heard it not; his sou 
Heard it, and ran forthwith into the wood. 

No bark was on the tree, no leal' was green, 

The trunk was riven through. From that day hirth 
Nor word nor whisper sooth’d his ear, nor sound 
Fven of insect wing: but loud laments, 

The woodmen and the shepherds one long year 

Heard day and night; for Kaicos would not quit 

The solitary place, but moan'd and died.’ (P. 44.) 

It is in delineating the least pronounced part of the Greek 
mythology that a clear discernment of its meaning is most re¬ 
quired. In the poem from which Ave have (piotcd, the shadowy 
nature of a being not so much elevated above our mortal nature 
us standing at one side of it, seems to us most happily indicated. 
Such discrimination has long been rare, both in French aud^ in 
Fhjglish [loetry. In the gods, as described by each, the godlike 
ohnnciit is left out; while tlic heroes of antiquity arc, and yet 
more frequently were during the last century, restored to life as 
courtiers and line gentlemen, touchy about llicir honour, and 
admirable in the decorum with which they carry their wig 
above peplou or toga. Prior wsis not unfamiliar witii ancient 
mythology; but in his case familiarity may be said to have 
bretl contcnq)t; and though many classical touches are to be 
found in his verses, yet, in his jocular vein, he too frequently 
degrades his Vcnuscs and Cupids not less than his Chlocs and 
Silvias. Akenside, in his * Ilymn to the Naisuls,’ presents ua 
with f(»rins truly antique, but the spirit of life is not iu them. He 
imitates the ancients rather than catches their inspiration, and the 
rc{)ast wliich he lays before us, how'ever grand, is served up cold. 
Dryden and Pope, men whose masculine understandings and ma¬ 
nifold accomplishments must, despite the caprices that affect 
public taste, long preserve for them the high place they have oc¬ 
cupied, largely as they translated from the ancient poets, never 
entered into the genius of the ancient mythology. The spirit of 
Theocritus is not to be found in Dryden’s version of his Idyls. In 
his noble ‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day ’ it has been well i-cinarked 
that when he makes Bacchus show ‘ his honest face,’ he wholly 
misses the mythic idea of the mysterious divinity whom he vul¬ 
garises. Pope, in his ode on the same occasion, is still more un- 
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fortunate; and although, In his ‘ Tartarus,’ Proserpine is stem 
and Orpheus devoted, while Ixion, Sisyphus, and the Furies, ‘ do 
* what they ought to do ’ with laudable industry, we lack, not¬ 
withstanding, both the awfulness and tlic serenity of the Elysian 
region. 

Nor has ancient mythology fared much better in the hands of 
most of our recent poets. They have loved it more j but their 
love lias often been as undiscriminating as that of a wood-god 
for a fugitive nymph. They have not always appreciated the 
character of divinities, even when exhibited in sculpture before 
their eyes. Lord Byron, in his ‘ Childc Harold,’ describing 
the Venus de Mcdicis, asks the goddess whether she appeared 
*■ in ^ this guise ’ to Paris, or to ‘ more de^'ply blessed Anchises,’ 
or to Mars Jmore fortunate still; and then follows a rhapsody 
about ‘ lava-kisses, melting while they bum,’ showered.on the 
check of the recumbent war-god. Such a group would hardly 
have suggested itself to the imagination of a Greek sculptor 
about to embody a Phedra; and is in strange contrast with the 
Venus of the Florentine Tribune, that beautiful and passionless 
impersonation of the morning star. Elaborate blmidcrs in a case 
of this kind are the less pardonable, because it is especially 
through the interpretation of Greek art that the several charac¬ 
ters of Greek divinities are to be distinguished. ySi c require 
no allusive attribute, neither quivered shoulder nor crcsccnted 
brow,-to recognise a Dian in those feet, firm and alert, though for 
the moment arrested, that slender but sinewy fomi, and, above 
all, the far-projected Apollonian glance, clear as the beams of the 
sister luminary embodied. With the form, equally girlish but 
simply joyous and blameless, of a Ilcbe or a Grace, such a 
divinity was almost as strikingly contrasted as with a Pallas, a 
goddess chaste as the Huntress that outsped the shafts of Love, 
but chaste from the collected sternness of self-suflScing strength, 
and from the high wisdom, confederate with virtue, which subdued 
the presuming with its Gorgon and presided over every indus¬ 
trious art. The character of a Venus was expressed not less 
plainly, in early ages of art, by the union of perfect beauty \yith 
a reserve and sacredness which belongs to the maternal relation, 
and in later by the languishing and humid eye, the lips en- 
wreathed with smiles and dubious look, the narrow shoulders, 
the marvellously-moulded form, slightly developed and yet lux¬ 
uriant, in which numberless and incalculable curves were lost 
in one another, and finally by the slender feet, and the tread, at 
once confiding and insecure, apparently accustomed^ to a more 
unstable element than earth. The genius of a nation’s poetry 
will ever be exhibited in its other arts,—at least, in those it 
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cultivates,—as the latent spirit of its philosophy is disclosed in 
its laws. 

The merit of iVIr. Landor’s poetry consists so much more in 
the grav.e of his narratives, the skill with which they arc worked 
out, and the jjcrfection of their proportions, than in partievdar 
passages, that our extracts, w- fear, will d<) it little justice. We 
meet the beautiful Hamadryad once more in the tale of Aeon 
and lihodopc. On the anniversary of that day so fatal to her 
and to her lover, the oak is visited by a plighted youth and maid, 
who exchange love vows beneath its black and blasted branches. 
The father of Aeon is rich, and docs not choose that his son 
should marry without an ample dowry'. The youth laments, 
but submits, and the girl is deserted. The contrast between 
the two is touchingly given; — 

‘ Khodope, in her soul’s waste solitude, 

Sate mournful by tlic dull-rcsoutidiug sea, 

Often not hearing it, and many tears 
Had the cold breezes hardened on her check. 

Meanwhile he sauntere«l in the wood of oaks, 

Nor shunn’d to look upon the hoiow stone 
I’liat held the milk and honey, nor to lay 
His plighted hand where recently ’twas lai<l 
Opposite her’s, when finger playfully 
Advanced and pusht back finger, on each side. 

He did not think of this, as she would do 

If she were there alone.’ (P. 48.) 

Aeon expiates the sacrilege he has committed in ]>rofaning by 
his presence a spot consecrated to fidelity. The Hamadryad 
visits him in a dream as, oppressed by the heat of the day, he 
falls aslec]) beneath her tree. Gently she leads him on through 
a wood, glowing at first with all the glories of vernal life, but, 
ere long, wintry and bare. Sternly she rebukes him for having 
desecrated her haunt, and commands him to return to his home, 
and find there what happiness ho may. Aeon dies, and the 
bard lather 

‘ Had hind enough; it held his only son.’ 

The talc of ‘Enallos and Cymodamcia’ celebrates, on the 
other hand, the tutelary care of the powers who reward con¬ 
stancy anil truth. Apollo, in a vision, commands three young 
men to lead forth a colony to the Isle of Lemnos; warning them 
at the same time that they must propitiate Neptune by flinging 
a virgin alive iuto4;he sea. The oracle is declared t and, though 
the maidens of the parent city are not unwilling to form house¬ 
holds ill a new land, they refuse to sail until the victim has 
already been found, and the sacrifice been completed. One cx- 
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ccption, however, there is; Cyinodiimeia had dreamed tliat her 
betrothed lover had been cast into the deep, and that slie had 
saved him. Secretly she embarks in the same ship with the 
youths, and is found at noon hidden among the cloaks and high- 
piled fruits. The third day the storm falls on the sea, and the 
scowling waves demand their victim. The crew call to mind 
the oracle, and unmoved, in their panic, by supplications or 
tears, hurl the virgin into the deep. Swift ‘ as ring-dove after 
‘ ring-dove,’ Enallos follows her. The colony is formed, and, 
as years roll by, 

. . . . * roofs 

Collected the dun wings iluit seek house fare; 

And presently the ruddy-bosom’d srucst 
Of winter, knew the doors : then inlunt cries 
Were heard within: and, lastly, tottering steps 
Pattered along the image-stationed hall.’ 

Meantime the lovers arc unforgotten; and, while beside the 
new hearths their story has become a talc for winter nights, 
Apollo looks down into the deep, and beholds them where 

. . . ‘ Gravely gladsome light 

Environed them with its eternal green. 

And many nymphs sat round.’ 

We can find room for the conclusion only. The maid of 
earth grows jealous of the sea nymphs, and her lover supplicates 
Apollo to restore her to a happier home. lie is heard: — 

‘ She saw him in the action of his prayer 
Troubled, and ran to soothe him. Erom the ground, 
l^re she had claspt his neck, her feet were borne, 
lie caught her robe; and its white radiance rose 
Rapidly, all day long, through the green sea. 

Enallos loost not from that robe his grasp. 

But spann’d one ancle too. The swift ascent 
Hud stunn’d them into slumber, sweet, serene, 

Invigorating her, nor letting loose 
The lover’s arm below ; albeit, at last 
It closed those eyes intently fixt thereon. 

And still as Hxt in dreaming. Both were cast 
Upon an island, till’d by peaceful men 
. And few. . no port nor road accessible.. 

Fruitful and green as the abode they left, 

And warm with summer, warm with love and song. 

’Tis ^aid that some, whom most Apollo loves, 

Have seen that island, gnided by his light; 

And otliers have gone near it, but a fog 
Rose up between them and the lofty rocks; 

Yet they relate they saw it quite as well, 

And shepherd-boys and credulous hinds believe/ 
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The most deeply-toned and perhaps the most beautiful of 
]Mr. Landor’s Hellenics is that one which bears the name of 
Corythos, the son of Paris and of Ginone. The forsaken 
mother has heard of the arrival of Pliiloctetes from the island of 
Lemnos, with the arrows of Hercules by which the Fates had 
decreed that Paris should die. Love, or the memory of love, 
is stronger than all beside; and she sends her son to give his 
father warning. Helen recognises the child by his resemblance 
to that father, and brings him to their palace, resolved to win his 
affections, and thus to gain an additional liold on her hus¬ 
band’s unsteady love. One evening, wlicn the i)alacc resounds 
Avith mirth, and the heart of the prince is cheered Avith wine, 
Corythos, eager at once and awed, stands, for the first time, 
before his father. Unfortunately, around his shoulders there 
hangs the vest which Helen, in former days, had worked for 
Mcnclaus. The woman had remembered its beauty, but had 
forgotten the occasion on Avhich it was wrouglit. Stung with 
sudden rage, Paris leaps from his scat, strikes the young 
stranger with his sword; and the boy, still unrecognised, expires 
at his father’s feet. On discovering the truth, Paris, overcome 
Avith despair, and seeing no longer a charm even in Helen, 
rushes forth once more to battle. At night he revisits the 
tomb of his son on the sea-shore; and there the fatal arrow 
transfixes him. He is cjirricd, by his own command, up the 
steeps of Ida. fLnonc possessed a gift of healing herbs; but 
she had prayed of the JOumenidcs that from her hand aid might 
never qomc to the destroyer of her child. Paris demands but 
her love and forgiveness; and she dies with him. 

The reader Avill linger over and return to many passjigcs of 
this i)Ocm; especially to the description of Helen, and the 
lan)eulation of CEnone, as—the tears dried on her cheek by the 
bitter Avind—she stands among the cones and the Avhirling pine- 
leaves Avith Avhich the Idean hill is strewn, and Avatches her son 
descending to the city. We should also gladly have quoted 
the lines descrij)tivc of the Trojan jwince’s palace, adorned 
Avith statues, golden and ivory, and Avith pictures, the gift of 
Ha^dalos, as well as the lines Avhich describe the last visit of 
Paris to the abode of his early love. We must content our¬ 
selves, hoAvever, Avith a shorter extract. Wounded, and Aveak 
with loss of blood, Paris is left, all night, alone on the tomb 
of his son. His recognition in the morning is as simple and 
touching as the recognition of Ulysses. 

* But when an iron light 
Begins to peer o’er the cold plain, and wakes 
From their brief sleep the tamer animals, 

They of the household rise, and all around 
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Tn grove, in chnmpain, seek their absent loi’d, 

And, as if there the search should be the last. 

At his son’s tomb. The race that cheers the ear 
Of Morning with its voice, and penetrates 
With its bold breast the woodland still* with frost, 

And, watchful at the gate in life’s extreme, 

Is faithful to tlie wretched and the poor, 

With eyes as languid on his languid eyes 

Looks sorrowing down, and licks them un reproved.* 

Mr. Landor’s poetry has sometimes been charged with a defi¬ 
ciency of pathos. It is true that in general he loves rather to 
exhibit human life in the exhilarating and equable light of day, 
than tinged with the lights of a low horizon, and clouded with 
thosc"extendcd shadows which belong especially to the declining 
eventide of literature. His pathos has, notwithstanding, a pecu¬ 
liar depth and tenderness; and though unostentatious, is very 
far from being infrequent. The * Death of Artemidora’ may 
serve as a sj)ecimen. 

‘ Artemidora! Gods invisible. 

While thou art lying faint along the couch, 

Have tied the sandal to thy slender feet 
And stand beside thee, ready to convey 
Thy weary steps where other rivers flow. 

Itefrcsliing shades will waft thy weariness 
Away, and voices like thy own come near 
And nearer, and solicit an embrace.* 

Artemidora sigh’d, and would have prest 
The hand now pressing hers, but was too weak. 

Iris stood over her dark hair unseen, , 

While thus Elpcnor spake. He lookt into 
Eyes that had given light and life erewhile 
To those above them, but now dim with tears 
And wakefulness. Again ho spake of joy 
Eternal. At that word, that sad word,yo7/. 

Faithful and fond, her bosom heav’d once more: 

Her head fell back: and now a loud deep sob 

Sweil'd thro’ the darken’d chamber; *twas not hers.' (P. GO.) 

Very different in the character of its pathos is the tragic 
scene entitled the ‘ Madness of Orestes.’ It commences 
thus: — 

‘ Orestes. Heavy and murderous dreams, O my Electra, 

Have dragged me from myself. 

Is this Mycenai ? 

Arc we.. are all who should be.. in our house ? 

Living? unhurt? our father here? our mother? 

Why that decii gasp ? for ’twas not sigh nor groan. 

She then.. ’twas she who fell! When ? how ? beware! 
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No, no, speak out at onec, that jwy full lieart 
May meet it, ami may share witli thee in all.. 

Ill all.. but that one thiug. 

It Avas a dream. 

■VVe may share all. 

They live ? both live ? 

Oh, say it! 

Electra. The Gods have placvd them from us, and there rolls 
Between us that dark river.... 

Orrstes. Blood ! blood ! blood! 

I see it roll; I see the hand above it. 

Imploring ; I see her. 

Hiss me not back, 

Yc snake-haired maids! 1 will look on; I will 
Hear tlu; words gurgle thro’ that ciUftcd stream, 

And catcii that hand.. that hand .. which slciv my father ! 

It cannot be.. how could it slay my father ? 

Death to the slave that spoke it!.. Slay my father! 

It tost mo up to him to earn a smile, 

And was a smile then sueh a precious boon, 

And royal state and proud aflection nothing ? 

Ay, and thee too, Electro, she once taught 
To take the sceptre from him at tlic door. 

Not the bath-door, not the bath-door, mind that!.. 

And [)hu‘e it in the vestibule, against 

TJie spear of Pallas, where it used to stand.’ (Pp. 82, 83.) 

If iMr. Landor’s various dramas were braced and anim;ited by 
such a s[)irit as sustains tlic fragment of which we have (pjoted 
the earlier linos, few modern dramatists would stand on his level. 
Such, how'cvcr, is not the fact. Many dramatic gifts are fatally 
marred by one deficiency, lie has not, apparently, the faculty 
of devising a plot in which incident not only follows, but results 
from, incident; while each and all, instead of being conncctefl 
merely by the chain of phenomenal causation, rest on a moral 
support, and illustrate character. Mr. Landor is accordingly 
more successful in his fragmentary dramatic scenes than in his 
dsumas, none of which appear to us written with the same power, 
cither in the delineation of character or of. passion, nduch is to 
be found in many of his ‘ Imaginary Conversations; ’ as, for 
instance, in that true prose poem, the dialogue between Tiberius 
and Vipsania; or that one between Peleus and Thetis, in which 
a mournful passion is so marvellously introduced into a subject 
belonging, it might seem, exclusively to the imagination. 
Among his dramatic fragments is a poem entitled * Luther’s 
‘ Parents,’ remarkable for its combination of humour with a 
rich fancy and domestic tenderness. Martin’s mother has 
seen, in a dream, an infant radiant as the stars, who holds a 
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sword at which ‘ tottering shapes, in purple filagree,’ tug in 
vain, and round wlioin devils with angel faces throng without 
appalling him. Her ambition is fired. She has hopes that her 
child may one day be a chorister; and she ruminates the- several 
steps of advance to which so high a beginning might possibly 
lead, till her more impatient husband—an honest peasant — 
anticipates the goal of such reveries, and exclaims,—not with¬ 
out some particle of truth,— 

‘ Ring the bells! Martin is Pope, by Jove!’ 

This poem originally appeared in the ‘ Tribute,’ a volume 
published for the benefit of the family of the late Mr. Smedley; 
and wc arc glad to see that it has been reprinted in the recent 
complete edition of Mr. Landor’s works. 

Scattered among Mr. Landor’s works are to be found many 
passages of philosophical poctiy. The following lines, the com- 
menceincnt’of a poem called ‘ Regeneration,’ will show the style, 
in which these graver thoughts are wrought into the pattern of 
fanciful and embroidered verse: — 

‘ We are what suns and winds and waters make us; 

The mountains are uur sponsors, and the rills 
Fashion and win their nursling with their smiles. 

Put where the land is dim from tyranny, 

There tiny pleasures occupy the place 
Of glories and of duties; as the feet 
Of fabled fairies, when the sun goes down. 

Trip o’er the grass where wrestlers strove by day. 

Then Justice, called the Eternal one above, 

]s more inconstant than the buoyant form 
TJiat burst into existence from the froth 
Of ever-varying ocean : what is best 
Then becomes worst; what loveliest, most deformed. 

The heart is hardest in the softest climes. 

The passions fiourish, the affections die.’ , (P. 274.) 

Another of Mr. Landor’s political poems is addressed ‘ To 
‘ Corinth.’ The concluding lines are better, we think, in ex¬ 
pression than in sentiment: — 

* Confide then in thy strength, and unappall’d 
Look down upon the plain, while yokemate kings 
linn bellowing where their berdsnten goad them on. 

Instinct is sharp in them, and terror true. 

They smell the floor whereon their necks must lie.* 

With Mr. Landor’a political creed we can by no means agree. 
Referring to it only so far as it connects itself with poetical 
aspirations, we may observe that it seems to us strangely to merge 
the ethical character of the modern world in the poetical and poli- 
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tlcal associations of the ancient. Even if Europe should at some 
futute period be covered with republics, those republics will, wc 
suspect, bear a yet smaller resemblance to the republics of anli- 
quity than to the monarchies of the present day. Old names 
may be revived ; but it is impossible to restore the spirit of the 
institutions which they designate, and which fell to pieces for 
the most part, because, congenial as they had been to the 
ethical system of early Greece and Italy, they stood in no such 
relation to the religion, the morals, and the maimers which 
superseded that system. Republics in modem times have re¬ 
sembled those of antiquity sometimes in their aggi'essivc spirit, 
and sometimes in their sanction of slavery, but seldom, espe¬ 
cially when tried on a large scale, in the qualities which might 
recommend republican institutions to men attached to the most 
striking associations of antiquity. The merely political ques¬ 
tion is, however, beyond our present theme. 

Wc regret being obliged to leave so many of the ITcllciiics 
unnoticed; especially that Idyl, rcjdctc with the spirit of Theo¬ 
critus, in which the love of Pan for the nymph Pitys is sung, to¬ 
gether with the jealousy of Boreas, his rival. To poems of an 
earlier date than the Hellenics we shall proceed to refer briefly — 
not in the vain hope of introducing r(!al lovers of jioetry into a 
region not already trodden by their feet, but— for the purpose of 
illustrating from a larger range of his poetry, the qualities most 
characteristic of Mr. Landor. The longest and most important 
of his poems is ‘ Gcbir,’ the tale of llie Iberian chief who, in 
vindication of his ancestral claims, undertook the conquest of 
Egypt; and who, when (smitten by the cliarms of Charoba, the 
young queen of that land) he had abandoned the cntcrjirisc, was 
slain at the marriage-feast by the treachery of Dalica, her 
nurse. It is perhaps in this poem that we meet most abund¬ 
antly with instances of Mr. Landor’s extraordinary descriptive 
power. The following lines may be taken as an example. 
Charoba, alarmed at the approach of her unknown enemy, has 
resolved to win him by persuasion to terms of peace: — 

‘ But Gebir, when he heard of her approach. 

Laid by his orbed shield; his vizor-helra. 

His buckler and his corset he laid by, 

And bade that none attend him: at his side 
'Fwo faithful dogs that urge the silent course, 

Shaggy, deep-chested, croucht; the crocodile 
Crying, oft made them raise their flaccid cars 
And push their heads within tlieir master's hand. 

There was a brightening paleness in his face, 

Such as Diana rising o’er the rocks 
Shower’d on the lonely Latmian ; on his brow 
Sorrow there was, yet nought Avas there severe. 
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But when the royal damsel first he saw, 

Faint, hanging on her handmaids, and her knees 
Tottering, as from the motion of the car. 

His eyes lookt earnest on her, and those eyes 
Showed, if they had not, that they might have loved, 

For there was pity in them at that hour.’ (P. 488.) 

The descriptive passages, so thickly scattered over the poem, 
are equally true to Art and to Nature, and frequently ronvind 
us of an antique relievo. Such arc the lines describing a pro¬ 
cession (book iv., line 200.) in which we read of 

‘ Stubborn goats that eye the mountain toj) 

Askance, and riot with reluctant horn.’ 

Invariably, also, they arc characterised by brevity, as in the 
picture of moonlight on the sands: — 

‘ Kestless then ran I to the higlujst ground 
'I’o watcli her: slic was gone; gone down the tide; 

And the long moonbeam on the hard wet sand 
Iway like a jasper column half uprcai’’d.’ 

Not less in the si)irit of antiquity is the following image : 

‘ And now tlie chariot of the Sim descends, 

The waves rush luirriod from liis foaming steeds, 

Smoke issues from their nostrils at tlic gate. 

Which, when tlicy enter, with huge golden bar 
Atlas and Calpe close across the sea.’ 

The Objectivity — (for it is in vain any longer to refuse 
admission to this unpleasing but useful word,)—the Objoctivity 
which so remarkably cliaractorises Greek poetry nowliero makes 
itself more perceived than in the Greek coneeption of l^ove. 
In the middle ages that passion was elevated, by the influ- 
cnco of Christianity and of its ofispring, chivalry, into an 
imaginative w'orsliip. The objects of this devotion belonged 
to ail ethereal region of seclusion and mystery, shining with 
benign virtue on the ways of men, but rather rewarding adora¬ 
tion than reciprocating passion. The love described in modern 
literature has descended from the firmamcntal region to that of 
the clouds; and if it continues loftier in its character than that 
delineated by the ancients, it is vaguer also, and more inde¬ 
terminate. Love, as conceived by the Greeks, was neither en¬ 
nobled by sentiment, n^ r weakened by sentimentalities. It neither 
languished in love-sickness, nor flamed up, like a wsindering me¬ 
teor, an irreligious substitute for religion. It w'lus a plain, honest 
passion, — ardent, joyous, and earnest; pure, at least, from all 
morbid consciousness, and going straighs, like a sun-sliaft, to its 
object. As such it is portrayed by Llr. Liuidor. In tlie person 
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of the eca-nympli who has become enamoured of Tamar, the 
shepherd brotlicr of Gcbir, it is expressed with the wild, spon* 
taneous impulse which belongs to the elemental Powers, touched 
but by the fleeting shadows of humanity; — 

‘ Return me him who won my heart,'return 
Him whom my bosom pants for, as the steeds 
In the sun’s chariot for t u western wave.’ 

Jn a mortal maiden the same passion is very diflfercntly in¬ 
dicated : — 

‘ I since have watcht her in each lone retreat, 

Have lioard her sijrh, and soften out the name; 

"J’hen would she change it for Egyptian sounds 
More sweet, and seem to taste them on h(‘r lips, 

Then loathe them; (Hebir, Cvhir still r(*.tlll'n(^«l. 

« X * 

Lone in the gardi ns, on her gathered vest 
How gently would lier languid arm recline! 

Ho^v often liavo I seen lier kiss a ibiwcr, 

And on cool mosses jyress her glowing check!’ 

Among il)C severer tests of artistic skill in poetry may bo 
included the use or abuse of Episode. In iiotliing else have the 
ancient poets shown a finer executive tact. Too often in modern 
narrative an episode is but an impertinent Interruption, swelling 
its hulk, and checking its progrets: And this is ever likely to be 
th(3 case when it is introduced merely as au ornament. Among 
tlic functions of an cj)isodc one is to relieve the graver teiiour of 
a poetn, by the introduction of an interest subordinate to and 
yet congenial with its jnain interest, or at once analogous to it, 
and contrasted Avith it. Toward the end of a poem, an episode, 
especially a short one, often only adds to the reader’s interest 
by tlic interposition of an obstacle, leading liim away from that 
which he Avould fain explore, as the parent bird lures the 
ijitrudcr from her nest. In this department of the poetic 
art Mr. Laudor is voiy felicitous. As an instance w'C may cite 
the episode of the marriage of Tamar, in the sixth book. It 
illustrates also our remai’ks on tlie relation in Avhicli JN^aturc 
stands to the (xrcck mythology. 'Plic vsea nymi>h, the morning 
after her cs])ousals, desires to withdraw the thoughts of her 
uKjrtal bridegroom from the evil omens wdiicli threaten his 
brother. 

0, seek not destin’d evils to divine, 

Found out at last too soon! ceapo hero the search, 

”J'is vain, ’lis impious, ’tis no gift of mine.” ’ 

8Iie touches Tamar’s eyes, and the wonders of the watery realm 
pass before them. 
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* “ Thus we may sport at leisure when we go 
Where, lov’d by Neptune and the Naiad, lov’d 
By pensive Dryad pale, and Oread, 

The sprightly Nymph whom constant Zephyr woos, 

Rhine rolls his beryl-colour’d wave; than liliine 
What river from the mountains ever came 
More stately ? Most the simple crown adorns 
Of rushes and of willows intertwined 
With here and there a flower: his lofty brow 
Shaded with vines and mislctoe and oak 
IFc rears, and mystic bai’ds his fame resound. 

Or gliding opposite, th’ Illyrian gulph 
Will harbour us from ill.” While thus she spake 
She toucht his eyelashes with libant lip 
And breath’d ambrosial odours, o’er his check 
Celestial warmth suffusing: grief d.cperst, 

And strength and pleasure beam’d upon his brow. 

Then pointed she before him: first arose 

To his astonisht and delighted v iew 

The sacred isle that shrines tlie queen of love. 

It stood so near him, so acute each sense, 

That not the symphony of lutes alone, 

Or coo serene, or billing strife of doves. 

But murmurs, whispers, nay, the very sighs 
Which he himself had utter’d once, he heard. 

Next, but long after and far olF, appear 

The cloud-like cliffs and thousand towers of Crete, 

And further to the right, the Cyclades; 

Phoebus had rais’d, and fixt them, to surround 
His native Delos, and aerial fane. 

He saw the land of Pelops, host of Gods; 

Saw the steep ridge where Corinth after stood 
Beckoning the serious with the smiling Arts 
Into her sun-bright bay: unborn the maid 
That to assure the bent-up hand unski U’d 
Lookt oft, but oftener fearing wdio might wake. 

He heard the voice of rivers; he descried 

Pindan Peneus and the slender nymphs 

That tread his banks, but fcai* the thundering tide: 

These, and Amphrysos, and Apidanos, 

And j)oplar-crowned Sperchios, and, reclined 
On restless rocks, Bnipeus, where the winds 
Scatter’d above the weeds his hoary hair. 

Then, with Pirene and with Panope, 

Evenos, troubled from paternal tears. 

And last was Achelobs, king of Isles.’ (Book vi. line 116.) 

The chief fault of ‘ Gebir,’ we should say, was its occasional 
obscurity: an obscurity, indeed, of more kinds than one. In one 
or two places the story is not distinctly made out. A few lines 
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intorposed here and there would he sufficient to clear up all 
douht, which indeed, in the Latin version, is precluded hy the 
arGTuinent prefixed, that excellent invention of times when the 
interest t/f a novel >vas not sought in poetry, and when no sur¬ 
prise was thought necessjiry. The ancients, treating in gtaieral 
themes well know'n, threw their narrative poems int«) largo 
masses, and often neglected the connecting link of mere detail, 
hy which part is joined to part; influenced no doubt by the 
same aversion to the trivial and the accessory, which made tl)c 
(Ireek sculptor abstain from connecting the head of tlic horse 
with the hand of the rider by a marble bridle. Their habit in 
this resi)cc*t,—a habit which Mr. Landorhas adopted, — will fre¬ 
quently lead to obscurity, unless great care be taken to avoid it 
by a skilfid dove-tailing together of the several parts. ‘ (lebir,’ 
as he informs us, was reduced before publication to half tlic 
length at which it was originally written. In making reduc¬ 
tions an author docs not always observe when the im;aning 
which still stands clear in his own mind, and which was origin¬ 
ally impressed with equal clearness on his work, has been allowed 
to slip from before the eye of a reader. It is not, liowever, in 
Mr. Landor’s narrative only that we complain of obstmrity. 
Several of the meditative passages in ‘ Gehir’ not oidy refuse 
to give np their whole meaning on a first reading, (fjr fo thus 
much we should not object when occasioned by depth of flioiiglit), 
but r<‘maln even after much reflection more or less equIvo(;!il. 
W(^ may cite as instances the passage in which the analogy 
betw'eeii fear and love is pointed out (book iv. line 20.); ancl, 
though in a less degree, a passage on despondency (htmk vi. 
p. 84.). 

In IMr. Landor’s minor poems the fault we have named 
proceeds chiefly from an extreme condensation of language', from 
a certain degree of mannerism, apparently the unconscious result 
of elassiejal associations, and perhaps from that elaborate refine¬ 
ment, which, in adding one grace more to a fine passage, some¬ 
times mars its effect by a sacrifice of simplicity. >Still more 
often, no doubt, it is produced by excc.ssivc subtlety, bolli of 
thought and of sentiment. To avert such obscurity is one of the 
functions of strong poetic sympathy, Avhich should ever bo iii- 
oludcd among a poet’s attributes. A poet should write for the 
many, while he thinks for the few; and should be charitable 
enough to sympathise as warmly with the stupidity of the dullest 
reader, as he would wish an a})prehcnsive reader to sympathise 
with his highest flights. Care in such a matter is not thrown 
away. How much, for instance, does not the nobly-written 
poem addressed ‘ to Corinth ’ suffer from the obscurity of the 
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last line in the following: passage? The flight of i\Tedoa is 
spoken of,—she has just hurled her two children from tlic fiery 
car, and the perfidious father bends over their dead bodies,— 

‘ Warm, soft, motionless, 

As flowers in stillest noon before the sun, 

I'licy lie three paces from him: such they lie 
As when he left them sleeping side by side, 

A mother’s arm round each, a mother’s cheeks 
Ih'.tween them, flusht with happiness and love. 

He was more changed than they were, doomed to show 
Thoc and the stranger, how defaced and scarr’d 
Grief hunts us down the precipice of years, 

And whom the faithless prey upon the last.’ 

Among the later of Mr. Landor’s poems are many of lii.s 
1)C8t : others among them are inferior in vividness and energy to 
his ‘(iebir.’ * The last of Ulysses,’ for instance, seems to us 
comparatively relaxed in tone; an effect produced in part by the 
circumstance that the metre is less braced, the pause being often 
thrown into the earlier part of the line, while the final word is 
also less frequently emphatic. A similar metrical change took 
place in Milton’s later blank verse as compared with his earlier. 
In conjunction with another, though perhaps unintentiimal altera¬ 
tion, the diminished frequency of vowelled alliterations, (the ear 
of the blind bard grasping apparently the amplest combinations 
of sounds,) this change contributed much no doubt to the variety 
and the stateliness of his versification. The perfection of blank 
verse consists, however, in its adaptation to its theme; and in 
Mr. Landor’s narratives we enjoy most the metre that rushes 
past us in a smooth though rapid stream. 

To return to the less captious part of our critical task. It is 
in ^Ir. Landor’s minor poems that we find most abundantly 
that delicacy, propriety, sweetness, and concise precision, which 
so eminently distinguish his poetry, and remind us of the Greek 
anthology. Among many such poems it is difl^icult to make a 
selection. The following, however, may serve: — 

* lanthe 1 you are call’d to cross the sea! 

A path forbidden me ' 

Remember, while the Sun liis blessing sheds 
Upon the mountain-heads, 

How often we ’iave watcht him laying down 
His brow, and dropt our own 
Against each other’s, and how faint and short 
And sliding the support! 

What will succeed it now ? Mine is unblest, 
lanthe! nor will rest 

But on the very thouglit that swells with pain. 

O bid me hope again ! 
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0 give me back what Earth, what (without you), 

Not Heaven itself can do. 

One of the golden days that we have past; 

And let it be my last! 

Or else the gift w’ould be, liowcvcr sweet, 

Fragile and incomplete.’ 

Mr. Landor sccins to turn with aversion from many forms of 
composition to which recent poetry has liabituated us. A ballad 
is not to be found among Iiis works; nor a didactic poem; nor 
a sonnet; nor, we might say, a song, using the term in its stricter 
sense. The tcmpcrsiment of his poetry, buoyant at once and 
serene, lacks apparently that vehement excitability which pre- 
eijntates itself into fragmentary snatches of music, such as tlie 
songs of onr early dramatists. Among Ids poems, on the other 
hand, we lind many species with which wc are familiarised in 
ancient poetry. The Idyl, especially that larger and graver kind 
for which, in his Latin volume, he claims the title of ‘ Idyllia 
‘ lleroiea,’a[)pcars to be his favourite ; but he is also attached to 
the elegiac commemoration, tO the brief but pregnant inscription, 
and to the epigram, especially to tliat species of epigram which 
embodies poetry not wit, and which can dispense with a sting 
in the last line. These poems are frequently marked by a playful 
tenderness, and as often by a tender ])athos. Of the latter 
s])celos the following may be taken as specimens: — 

‘ Mild is the parting year, and sweet 
The odour of the falling spray; 

Life pusses on more rudely fleet, 

And balmless is its closing day. 

I wait its close, I court its gloom, 

But mourn that never must tlicre fall, 

Or on my breast or on iny tomb, 

The tear that would have sooth’d it all.’ 

In the following there is an Epicurean view of mournful- 
ness;— 

‘ The place wliere soon I think to lie, 

In its old creviced nook Imrd by 
Hears many a weed : 

If parties bring you there, will you 
Drop slily in a grain or two 
Of wall-flower seed ? 

I shall not see it, and (too sure) 

I shall not ever hear that your 
Light step was there : 

But the rich odour some fine day 
Will, what 1 cannot do, repay 
That little care.’ 
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AVc find also many examples of the brief Iloratian Ode, as 
distinguished from the Pindaric triun^])hant ehaiint, the mythic 
hymn, or the choral ode. We might name as instances the 
graceful stanzas beginning 

‘ To write as your sweet mother docs 

or the yet more bcautifid poem in the ‘ Pericles and Aspasia,’ 
supposed to be addressed by C(;rinna to her native city, Tanagra. 

The unobtrusiveness (^f true poetry, a quality not sufficiently 
valued and but infrequently cxcunplificd of late, is among the 
higher charaetcrislic.s of Mr. Landor’s. lie is w'holly free from 
exaggeration, and he never trausgirsscs the Delphic prc(aq)t, 
MT/StT* ayav, ‘ Tiot too much of anything.* Nothing is inserted 
for clfect; and his best passages, contented often to lurk in 
shadow, arc never rendered more salient by a sprinkling of 
‘barbaric pearl and gold.’ ’rims, in his pages, heroism never 
struts, and sorrow never avails. Seldom, indeed, has fine poetry 
more ascctically renounced finery, i)r j)assion more religiously 
abstained from bluster. It is these qjialitics which imj)art to 
his verse that gentlemanly character which Is observed to btdong 
to it. Unobtrusiveness is not, however, likely to conduce to the 
])opiilarity of a poet in those days. An object must sparkle to 
catch immediate attention when seen through the dust of the 
thoroughfare ; and in the press and crush of modern literature, 
the thought which is not forward to claim a place, is likely to 
wait long without one. The music which is jnusic only will 
be heard but in the still gallery or lonely grove; w hile the 
louder instrument, that sounds of v.’ood and wire also, flings its 
noisy peal across the clamour of the throng. 

]Mr. Landor’s poetry has not been ])op\dar. Warmly as the 
admiration of not a few among our first poets as well as scholars 
has been expressed w’ith regard to it, that sentiment has not, as 
yet, made its way to the mass of readers. Prom our remarks 
n|V)n that poetry, it may not unreasonably be inferred that the 
absence of poj)ularity has proceeded from the peculiar character 
at once of its merits and of its defects. Kefinement, grace, and 
eoiidcnscd thought are not the qualities wdiich most immediately 
recommend themselves to the public; and, on the other hand, 
there are few faults w'hich a reader finds it more diflienlt to for¬ 
give than that obscurity wdiich makes him diseontented with 
himself as well as with the author. Mr. Landor’s prose w'orks 
also have in some measure merged his poetical in his literary 
fame, representing, as they do, a larger portion of Ins mind, 
and «-inbodying the stronger, tliough not the higlicr part of his 
genius. When, liow’cver, we arc asked how far time is likely 
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to confirm or to modify the present estimate of liis poetry, and 
to bring his volnines from the library-table to the gardcu-boncli, 
wc cannot but remember tliat at all times populai*iiy depends 
in no small measure on other things besides the merits of the 
poetry in (question. In the case of real merit, we believe that 
tlie testimony of time will 1 always true, and its judgment 
just; hut it no moi'C follows that poj>uhirity, properly so called, 
will attach itself, even in time, to all works of genuine worth, 
than that an immediate popularity proves the absence of that 
genius which can stand the test of time. There are two con- 
trastcil orders of original genius in the world; and while one 
of these remains fixed in isolation, or fastens its regard on some 
remote jieriod, drawing inspiration thence alone, the other 
dwells in the present, as in its native home, without any 
ignoble concession, and in interpreting the present points to the 
future. Genius, even of the latter sort, will not, indeed, soon 
be adequately appreeaated; or rather, it is the attribute of the 
highest genius as well as of the highest beauty, moral or jdiy- 
sieal, that it Gjcver can be wholly known;’ but it can hardly 
wait long for a reception to a certain extent in the symj)atliies 
of men, since it throws open for many a lu'art its inmost 
chamber, and utters for multitudes w'hat they vainly wislujd to 
say. Genius in harmony witli the ag(?, like that of tShakspeare 
and Ibirns, leaps at once to a Nati{»n’s heart: whence, ascending 
upwards, it makes its way to the minds which, sooner or later, 
direct the iutelligenco of the man}’, and to which the public looks 
at last for tlic gromuis of its poetical beliefs. (leniuK of an order 
more remote and alien is tried by time, is se[)aratcd, in propor¬ 
tion as it is sifted, from all occasional dross and stubble, is 


recognised by the few’, is passed on to llio many, and by tliem 
is received in fulness of days with pride, if not with cordial en¬ 
joyment, as a part of their inheritance. 


Wc have already remarked that Mr. Landor’s genius, not 
only does not sympathise with the present age, hut has been, 
^i’oin first to last, in ardent sympatliy with the imaginative and 
social assochitioiis f)f a remote e.ra. To the Ideal as distinguished 


frojii llic National school of English poetry, his poetry belongs 
exclusively and without admixture, being in this respect In'ino- 
gencoiis. The question, then, as to his future popularity is 
part of a mucli larger inquiry. Jt is this: Do the poets of 
antiquity obtain the popular sympathies of our countrymen, or 
must w’o admit that they lived in the hearts of those only for 
whom, and among whom, they wrote, and that they can but 


delight the imagination of the studious at this distant day? 
The latter wc believe to be the truth. Horner is an exception. 
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—for hia gcniua, like that of Shakspcare, was universal; but the 
other great poets of antiquity, however religiously our ‘ reading 
* public’ may revere them, as being of the orthodox creed, are yet 
the objects of a worship in which there is more of fear than 
of love, and more of tradition than of devotion. We set up their 
images in the high places of our mind, as in our streets we 
elevate the statues of great men on the top of pillars; but in 
each case the equivocal compliment renders the features of those 
thus honoured indistinguishable; and a passer-by might in¬ 
sinuate that we only desired to put Greatness civilly out of our 
way. A more charitable intcrj)retation of the fact may, per¬ 
haps, lead us to a deeper truth. l.hc insensibility of the many to 
that high poetry, the spirit of which is alien to that of the age, 
may proceed, not from egotism or dulness merely, but from the 
truthfulness of human sympathies and the grave ajjpeals of 
poetry itself. It may be a lesson, teaching us that poetry tioes 
not merely spring from high-wrought phantasies; but that, as 
an emanation from man’s total being, in its most popular form, 
it is a practical thing, rooted in realities, embodying the complete 
mind of a nation, and corresponding with the estimate formed 
by that nation on every important subject, — religion, philo- 
soj)hy, politics, nature, art, science—as well as with its morals 
and manners. We liavc already seen how closely allied Greek 
poetry was to the Greek idea of nature, and to a Pantheistic 
worship. In further illustration of the subject, we shall hazard 
a few remarks on the connexion between that poetry and some 
other characteristics of Greek mind and society. 

Th(i main characteristic unquestionably of Greek poetry was 
its embodiment of Beauty; and the attribute wliich gave ex¬ 
pression to its every gesture was Grace. These quiilitics it mar¬ 
vellously united with a plain masculine strength, equably deve¬ 
loped and exercised without violent effort. It was lofty without 
being aspiring, and firmly seated from the breadth, not the depth, 
of its fonndarion. It ascended into no pinnacles, and descended 
into no cryj)t3, but extended its solid lines level with ordinary 
ajtprehensions, though in ])roportions so fine that while many 
recognised the effect, few could trace it to its cause. Absolute 
perfection in the treatment of its theme was the artistic aim of 
Greek poetry: for this reason the same historical record or re¬ 
ligious mythus afforded a subject to poet after poet. It did not, 
for the sake of variety, affect a complex intermixture of human 
interests and sensibilities. From whatever was intricate, eva¬ 
nescent, or shadowy, it revolted as inconsistent with simplicity 
in all subjects, and with grsindeur in subjects of an elevated 
character. Above all, Greek poetry, except in the case of tra- 
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gedy, excluded the mysterious. Its nymph-like muse was not 
to take her stand among the Caryatides; and the Temple’s pro¬ 
jecting cornice was neither to depress nor to overshadow that 
face radiant even in its stillness— 

‘ Fit countenance for the soul of primal truth, 

The bland compos>>»c of eternal youtlu’ 

The art of Song was part of the art of Life, and that art turned 
away from all perplexing problems. In shrinking from tlie 
painful (jreek poetry lost the profound, and in abjuring the 
mysterious it missed the spiritual likewise. It i)Osscsses on tiie 
other hand its compensating advantages; the crown of its excel¬ 
lence consisting in that sustained majesty which can only stand 
palpably out where solidity of material is united with [)erfe(;t 
proportions in a structure neither too vast to be comi>rehcndcd 
by the eye, nor too complex to be understood by it at a glance. 

It is hardly necessary to remark in detail on the degn^e in 
which these characteristics are to be found in the other Greek 
Arts. Greek music we know relied mainly upon melody not 
harmony, the former satisfying the mind by the coiiiidcfcencss 
and symmetrical arrangement of a definite scries of sounds, 
while the latter stimulates it to seek analogies in a world 
without limits. The resemblance between Greek poetiy and 
Greek architecture, — the latter extending its level lines over 
the solid ground, which the perpendicular Gothic sjuiriis in 
heavenward aspiration,— has been so often insisted on, that 
wc need not further allude to it. For the same reason, wc 
abstain from any comment on the analogy between Greek poetry 
and Greek vsoulpturc. We may, however, observe that that ana¬ 
logy is attested and illustrated by the fact that tlie distinguishing 
characteristics of Greek sculpture—its ideality, its serenity, its 
unitv, its distinct embodiment of a beautiful idea, detached from 
all iicccssories, and dvipendcnt upon no associations of time, place, 
or circumstance,—disappeared in the sculpture of the Middle 
Ages, when the latter asserted a native character of its own. 
As a proof, wc might refer to the Moses of Michael Angelo, to 
the monuments of the Mediccaii mausolcfuin in the church of 
San Lorenzo, and to much of that early ecclesiastical 8culi)ture, 
the spirit of which, despite the stubborn niatei ial, obviously tends 
to the picturesque, not the antique. 'J’Ikj paintings of the 
ancients conversely were strictly congenial with their sculpture, 
as wc may infer from the descriptions of them which have come 
down to us, as Avell as from the qualities for which they were 
especially admired. The frescoes disinterred at Pompeii and 
elsewhere, though in point of execution very imperfect spe- 
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cimcns of ancient painting, arc yet sufficient to exhibit its spirit. 
What that art expressed was Beauty perfect in a finite mould, 
and a pleasurable sense of healthful life, sometimes contrasted 
w'ith, but more often united to that majestic forbearance and 
chaste reserve which the Graces themselves ordain. Greek paint¬ 
ing illustrated but the simpler of the affections, forcibly and 
delicately as it illustrated them. Its compass was narrow; and 
neither in sentiment nor in composition did it seek after various 
or ample combinations. It differed from sculpture but little ex¬ 
cept in its superior vivacity. In other respects, conjparing the 
livelier with the austcrer art, one might have imagined that the 
notes of some lyre, ])otent as that of Amphion, had dissolved 
the immovability of the marble, and ctnnrnandcd the still Relief 
to float along the frescoed wall or enwi'cathe the encaustic vase. 
How opposite in character is the painting of the Middle 
Ages, so devoutly domiciled in a region of spiritual aspirations 
and spiritualised affections! Even when it fell from its first 
estate, how marvellously transformed, under its influences, is the 
ancient mythology itself! We recollect but one complete ex- 
cci)ti()n. In the Idyl pictures of Nicolo Poussin we find the 
true genius of autirpiity ; — the exuberant life, the beauty not 
lost even in Bacchanal riot, the vehement a])pctite, oj)pressed 
by no ‘ dishonest shame,’ but unclevatcd by the ‘ seriousness 
‘ of passion; ’ while, amid the rout, a blameless and bimyant 
Humanity steps forward, like a new-born Goddess, over tin; 
subject waves of the revelry, — unparticipant of, and not de¬ 
siring, the gift and burden of a spiritual life. 

The analogy between Greek poetry and the other Arts is 
scarcely more intimate than that between the same poetry and 
the metaphysics and politics of Greece. One of our best scholars* 
has remarked, perhaps quaintly, u])on the difference between our 
philosophic term ‘ understanding,’ and the corresponding Greek 
word eTrtc’njfjbifji the first syllable of which means, not imderj 
but vpon. It is thus, he subtly concludes, that modern intelli¬ 
gence confesses that the region of its knowledge is above it; 
w bile the Greek mind looks down, as it were, upon a world of 
conquered thought. We need hardly suggest how closely this 
intellectual habit corresponded with the character w’e have as¬ 
cribed to Greek }K»etry, which treated of nothing that it could 
not master, and owed lialf its grace to the fact that, like children, 
it never felt the weight of its own body—which never wandered 
into any scenes but what it could contemplate as from a height,— 
and whose view of things was but little shadowed by that faculty 
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which ‘ looks before and after.’ The whole of the Greek my- 
tholopry hears the same character of limitation united with 
eonj^ruity and systematic bcuiuty. It accounts for all things 
by the expansion of one great hypothesis, cmbnicing in its inter¬ 
woven cycles and epicycles a single sphere of thought, though 
the largest, probably, and tlr most complete that ever issued, 
there or elsewhere, from uninspired humanity. Once more:—it 
has been noticed that Greek jH)etry, in its delineation of character 
and manners, was averse to tlie merely individual; tending 
to the generic, and seldom comlescending to those minuter de¬ 
tails of heart and hearth by whieli the peculiarities of personal 
character are marked. In this respect we must observe that in 
so doing it but corresponded with the polity of ancient communi¬ 
ties, in which the individual was identified witli the State, liberty 
itself meaning rather national indcjiendeiicc than jiorsonal free¬ 
dom. The largest aftcctiori which a Greek felt was that for 
his country; and the fortress-crowned acropolis which rcjn-c- 
sented it w’as pcrhujis his most truly religious kh-a. ilo ha»l 
heard of no * abiding country’ beyond his native soil, and of no 
‘ City’ of which all mankind arc citizens. Neither had his per¬ 
sonal nature hcen cxaltcil by a Faith whicli, in making every 
man the representative of the liace, communicates to tlio in¬ 
dividual lieing, and to those domestic relations in which eternal 
tics arc emblemed, a worth otherwise not theirs. 

It is, however, in the department of Greek ethics anil morals 
that we siiall discover the most authentic traces of Greek jioctry. 
The noblest moral conception of the Greek mind was that of 
.lustico. Justice accordingly, in the form of just Ketribution, 
was the great idea wliich inspired Greek tmgedy. No corre¬ 
sponding conception, however, then existed of a Mercy and 
Love, strong as Justice itself, and neither mastered by, nor su¬ 
perseding it. The moral poetry of the Greeks, lor this rc^xson, 
is marked by a character of severity. Their Elysian fields are 
more remote than the kingdom w'hich Khadamanthus judges; and 
even in them the shade of Achilles rejects homage as a mockery, 
and declares that it is better to labour as a slave in the upper 
air ‘ than rule, the sceptred monarch of the dead.’ TJjc practical 
idea of Virtue with the Greeks consisted mainly in the becoming, 
the seemly, the fit; the to dya6ov meant the to KoXotf and the 
TO TTpsTTov ; and the moral taste, rather than the conscience, was 
the arbiter of it. In harmony with such sentiments was the 
fine balance of their poetry, which admitted nothing over¬ 
strained or disorderly. That Moderation so highly extolled in 
the Grecian philosophy presided with them over every art: and, 
as in Plato’s • Banquet ’ the guests begin by discussing whether 
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they are to drink to intoxication, or for the sake of pleasure 
merely, so in every intellectual feast likewise the ‘ law of not too 
‘ mucli’ was deemed the limit of rational enjoyment. Against 
excess, even of the noblest sort, their canons of taste were 
inflexibly severe; and ASschylus narrowly es(;aped banishment 
because one of his tragedies had excited the feelings of the 
spectators over-vchcmently. 

How different from such a conception of Virtue was that 
high idea, of a maturer time, which, though including, yet super¬ 
seded it! How many of those attributes illustrated in the pictures 
and tlie chivalrous and religious poetry of the Middle Ages (not 
to appeal iiere to graver authorities) could possibly have been ren¬ 
dered even intelligible to a Greek ? What, for instance, would 
he have thought of religious Zeal, and of ihe enterprise of the 
missionary ? Not believing in any revelation of objective truth, 
he could hardly (however useful and auspicious religious worship 
might liavo seemed to him) have regarded it as a duty to maintain 
and to propagate a Faith. I'o the sceptic, indirterentism must 
necessarily have seemed to be both charity and common sense; 
and the heroism of the chiefs who sailed in search of the Golden 
Fleece must appear to him far more commendable than the 
self-devotion of St. Augustine and his monks voyaging in 
search of a barbarous race, and boldly claiming ‘not theirs, 

‘ but them.’ Again, what would a Greek have thought of Obe¬ 
dience as a law of life ? If he did not brand it as a want 
of spirit only worthy of Oi'ientals and slaves, assuredly he 
would have seen little dignity in it. As incomprehensible 
to him would Humility have been. Wisdom is not likely to 
be humble in the absence of Eovclation; for all its know¬ 
ledge has been found in its own stores, or gleaned by its own 
hands: and Virtue must needs walk proudly wdiere, except 
the strength that is in itself, it sees none. The Homeric 
heroes always praise themselves; and the whole Greek race 
vaunted, not only of its achievements as a race, but of man’s 
physical position in creation; boasting that it was ‘ articulate- 
‘ speaking,’ and ‘ horse-taming,’ and that it compelled the earth 
(though a Goddess) to give forth her fruits. Revelation, mean¬ 
time, like the Copcrnican System of the Universe, translated 
man from a flnitc to an infinite region. It has shown him at 
once his actual littleness and his potential greatness, and ac¬ 
cordingly has taught him that true magnanimity consists not in 
self-assertion, but in self-renunciation and self-oblivion. Hero¬ 
ism, in imcient song, always seeks and finds a present reward of 
fame, if not of success. Men were called ‘godlike’ where God 
was not known. Hence, the heroes of the ancient world shine 
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like the stars by night: the saints of the Christian Church, 
biiried in a light greater than their own, glimmer like tapers 
by clay, or are clustered together like the dimly seen luminaries 
of a nebula. Glory itself does not necessarily minister to pride: 
it may unite, not separate; rendering greatness not c^wtinguished, 
but w/cspicuous. In the great Christian poem of the Middle 
Ages a thousand crusading Spirits form but a single halo, pro¬ 
jected, in shape a cross, against that ruddy sphere, — their 
celestial home. Fifteen hundred years had passed away before 
a modified Tragedy revived, and man was again bidden to gjize 
in wonder upon individual man. 

The Greek estimate of human Well-being accorded justly with 
such an idea of Virtue. The celebrated adage, * Mens sana in 
‘ corporc sano,’ might well describe it. Such an estimate neces¬ 
sarily rejnidiatcs the austerity of self-denial as much as the law¬ 
less gratification of the passions. It does not aspire to bring the 
body under: it wishes, simply, that body and soul should live 
amicably together, neither of them a tyrant, and neither of them 
subjugated. It does not believe that by renouncing the lower 
gratifications, which a fallen nature can hardly use freely with¬ 
out abusing, a larger participation may be obtained of higher 
joys. Mortification it counts an Indian extravagance; and 
vigil it leaves to the priestess of Diana, solitary beneath the 
stars, in her rock-built tower. Regarding the body not as the 
temple of a spirit, but as the most beautiful and vigorous of 
instruments, it places a proportionate value upon wealth: and 
even the religious Pindar, extolling the objects of his rcsjiect, 
celebrates them as ‘ good and ricli,’—a mark of their being 
d('ar to the gods. Greek poetry corresponded, by necessity, 
with Pagan, not Christian, beatitudes. It never recorded the 
blessedness of those who mcjurn, the inward abundance of the 
poor, or the large fruition of terrestrial things extended, by 
Nature as well as by Grace, to those meek spirits who cun 
enjoy without possessing. It commeinomted sometimes the 
constancy of the martyr, counting as snch those who sacrificed 
their lives in a righteous cause, but never their triumphant 
death-beds. It flung upon the grave the •chaplets of a pensive 
fancy; but the grave returned no vernal symbols of immortality 
with which the shrines of religion were to be decked. Vet it did 
what it could. It embalmed the memory of the brave; and in 
its breeze of martial music it carried the patriot band to the 
frontier. It harmonised the rural dance, and added order to the 
village festival. It caused a sad hour to be forgotten an hour 
sooner than it would otherwise have been, and a gla<l moment 
to be remembered an age later. Its matutinal feet were hurried 
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by no attraction to the angel-haunted tomb; but it polished 
the funeral urn, and it encompassed the sarcophagus with laugh¬ 
ing nymphs. 

As Greek religion consisted chiefly in the worship of visible 
Nature embodied in human forms, and generally in the deifica¬ 
tion of Humanity, so, in Greek ethics, Tnhumanity was the 
chief, if not the only grave ottenco. Whatever sprang from 
that root the Greeks abhorred. Cruelty and tyranny they 
would have no dealings with: sins of another sort they regarded 
with an indulgent eye. For this reason, in the intercourse of 
daily life, though they affected not the magnanimous urbanity 
of the aristocratic Homans, a iriendly address and graceful 
bearing were regarded as a part of good morals. The same 
character belongs to all their arts. Their poetry is by nothing 
more characterised than by its cordiality, its communicative¬ 
ness, and its pleasant aspect. It recoils from the rude, the 
boisterous, and the insolent, as from a species of blasphemy; 
and satire it leaves to Thersites. But what if a poet born 
later—he, let us supjmse, who saw the Triple Vision—could 
have conversed with a brother bard of Greece, and spoken to him 
of a Divine awe cornj)arcd with which all human respect is 
dwarfed and brought low ? Wliat if he had told him that the 
tem[)lc gates all over the Avorld had been slaikcn open in one 
night, and that the people had been bidden to enter where once 
the priest only stood ? What if he had spoken of virtues in 
conformity with an elevation at once so high and so ]>erilous,— 
of a revealed infinitude of light and of darkness, of bliss and 
bale,—of such duties as Contemplation and l*urity, Aspira¬ 
tion and Compunction, — of eloquent Ups locked close, and 
of curiosity repressed ? The Greek bard would have called his 
coraj)anion a Visionary, and advised him to exchange Eleusis 
for Epidauriis as a place of sojourn. In other words, he would 
have been repelled by the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ The same 
principles and instincts Avhich consigned him to a moral system 
concerned with outward acts, not with aflcctions and motives, 
would have attached him to a poetry materisil and objective. 
Of the merits Avhich belong to a more spiritual poetry ho must, 
Avith all his keen insight and various knowledge, have remained 
‘ invincibly ignorant.’ The converse of this Avill be equally true. 
As little can classical jwetry be expected to come home to the 
popular sympathies of a later age. 'There Avill always be ex- 
c(^ptions: but how have the exceptions been regarded ? What 
do modern politicians think of enthusiasts Avho bring from 
school or college an admiration of the institutions of Greece 
and Home ? or, how do religious philosophers explain ‘ the aver- 
* sion of men of taste for evangelical religion?’ 
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And should tliis circumstance, it will be asked, be rcj^vettcd ? 
Arc wc, it may be demanded, whose lot has been cast in the 
fulness of the times, to return to our morniii" dreams? Should 
wc j)relcr to the choral vesper chaunt of creation the early ami 
slender trill of a bird but half awakened ? Ministered to by the 
powers of the unseen world, must we wander in retrograde iina- 
glnalion to groves and fountains haunted by divinities which the 
objectless heart created ‘after its <»wn image?’ Encompassed 
with the more excelleni glory of an abiding vision, which embraces 
our splierc of space and time as with a spiritual zodiac, must wc 
search for tliat herb wliich opened the eyes of Glaucus, and sigh 
for the credulities wdiicli discerned wonders in every floating 
cloud or misty rock ? llegirt by, nay, a part of, Kealities whiclj, 
if seen in the clear light vouclisafed to tlic pure in heart, 
outshine all {) 0 ctic conceptions, and, if they but loom around 
us, — ro-absorbed into gloom, or half eclipsed by the shadow of 
our own torn'strial nature, — ought, by their awdulness, to (juell 
the poetic spirit, shall wc endeavour, with itllc industry, to shut 
out great tilings wdth decorated trifles, and to hide behind a 
veil of ratlianl laneics tlic countenances of T^ife and Death?* 


AVhiit part have wc with Gods and Goddesses? What commerce 
can there be bctw'ceu Paganism and the race of the Baptized - 
Ear he it from us to make light of the momentous truth inv<ilvcd 
in such (questions. If we abstain from insisting upon it, it is 
only because such high matter, though allied with, is distinct 
from our humbler theme, and cannot wairthily be illustrated in 
I'ounexion with it. Moreover, this rjucstiou also, considen'd 
praelieally and with reference to our subject, lias another side to 
it. It was, indeed, as we have remarked, the indirect influence 


of Christianity chiefly which, w'idening and elevating the moral 
nature of man, introduced into his imagination a spirit antago¬ 
nistic to Pagan conceptions, and laid the foundation of modern 
arts and of modern ll^c. So largo a change in puhlic sentiment 
is irrevocable, involving, as it docs, the destruction of those 
associations whicli are the conductors of popular and poetic 
sympathies: but it does not folhnv, wc fear, that the continued 
alienation of popular sympathies from classical themes proceeds 
from the same high cause by which it was originally jirodiiccd. 
The Arts of the Middle Ages soared above Paganism: the 
Imaginative Mind of modern times stands for the most part 
jiloof from it; but it stands aloof from Christianity also. Se- 
cularlty is its prevailing character: while, even in Paganism 
there was a spiritual clement. Wc may not, Avithout a risk 
of insincerity and presumption, indulge in cither an exultotion 
or a regret higher than corresponds with our low position. 
Can Ave Avith truth say that the portion of our modern litc- 
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rature which reverts to ancient mythology is less religions 
than the rest ? Is it not, in the case of some authors, the only 
portion which has any relations, even through type or symbol, 
with religious ideas? In the case of religious poets, is it 
always the least religious portion of their works? Would 
Dante, would even Milton, have found more to sympathise with 
in the average of modern literature than in Homer or in So¬ 
phocles, in Wordsworth’s * Laodamia,’ or Keats’s ‘ Hymn to 
‘ Pan’? What projiortion of our late poetry is Christian either 
in spirit or in subject,—nay, in traditions and associations? Ad¬ 
mirable as much of it is, it is not for its exalted nature, that it 
can be commended. Commonly it shares the material character 
of our age, and smells of the earth; at other times, recoiling 
from the sordid, it flies into the fantastic. As our modern 
metaphysics, with no character of its own, hunts up the trails of 
innumerable philosophies gone by, like a dog questing after 
its master, so our modern poetry has sought wild adventure 
and strange experience in tlic spirit rather of the ennuie than 
of the knight-errant, but has seldom lighted on any authentic 
image of the heroic or the religious. It is our life which is 
to be blamed: our poetry luis been but the reflection of that 
life. The dust of worldly business, like the ashes of worldly 
pleasures, is not holier in Christian than in Pagan times. It is 
not the least religious of our poets who exclaims,— 

‘ I’d rather be 

A pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

So migtit I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising o’er the sea. 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.’ 

The sentiment is true, whether in verse or prose. It affirms but 
that Triton is better than Plutus ; that the imagination has more 
of the spiritual about it than self-interest has; that the shepherd, 
watching the distant foam from his green pasture, is likely to be 
greeted with higher visitations than the merchant who hurries 
to the sea side but to inspect his bill of lading.' 

Nor can it with truth be asserted that Greek poetry was only 
an art intended to minister to enjoyment. Nothing with so low 
an aim would conduce to the permanent enjoyment of a rational 
and moral being. Founded, as we have observed, on the idea 
of Justice, and faithfully adhering to the roles of the ‘ Fit,’ 
Greek poetry might almost claim to have celebrated, if not 
the * beauty of holiness,’ at least the beauty of virtue; for the 
beauty which it embodied shone ever in the light of purity, and 
whatever corrupts or depraves fell from it as raindrops from the 
myrtle leaf. It reverenced the affections, (and chiefly the 
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parental), friendslnp, the rites of liospitalitv, the pausing; foot 
of age, the elaims <if country, the sanctions of religion. In An¬ 
dromache it siiw every domestic tic imaged and united in the 
central I'aid (>f marriage; in Iphigenisi it sacrificed life to duty 
and a parent’s will; in Antigone it w'as faithful to the dead, 
and revered the unwritten law more than the laws of men. In 
Homer it expanded itself in genial sym[mthy with all human and 
social relations: w’ith Sophocles and Pindar it elevated those re¬ 
lations, musing on a holier sanctuary than Colonos, and pointing 
to an Olympic course of which Gods not men were the spec¬ 
tators. Even in its lighter mood, inspired as miglit seem 
simply with the joy of life itself, it w'as not more the voice 
of gladness, than, if rightly inter[)reted, the acclaim of gratitude; 
singing in the ear of Nature her own ceaseless praises, and 
thanking her, not amiss, for her liberal grace. Greek poetry 
(‘ould not have included in it so high a character, if Greek 
theology and Greek philosophy had not contained, implicitly or 
explicitly, an element of greatness and truth. Such was the 
fact. The Platonic philosophy was, be it remembered, the 
chief secondary cause of the diffusion of Christianity, doing for 
it more than the gift of Constantine couhl ever have done: and if 
Plato expelled the ]7octs from his ideal commonwealth,—a com¬ 
monwealth very ditferent from that which he would even have 
attempted to realise, — it was because he himself, the ‘ greatest 
‘ fabler of the State,’ could tolerate fior the discipline of youth 
no song that Urania herself had not inspired. Truth, yet more 
elevated, lurked under the symbolic veil of Greek theology. It 
was the father of Inductive philosophy, who, in his ‘ Wisdom 
‘ of the Ancients,’ set forth the hkhlen meaning of mythological 
fable, and asserted that it contained, although but in broken 
fragments scattered abroad ‘ like unto the limbs of Orpheus,’ 
no small portion of divine truth; thus inheriting at once and 
vindicating the ancient opinion that the gentile world had not 
been left wholly without inspiration,—that it was A isited by 
streams, running long under ground, but derived from sacred 
sources,—that some beams of a better light were refracted, be¬ 
fore sunrise, into its murkier air. 

Hardly, indeed, could it have been otherwise. If that Fall 
which depraved the Will, and subverted the order of man’s 
moral being, had left behind it no * mens divinior,’ dimmed, 
not obliterated, there would have remained no faculty by 
which the better light, when vouchsafed, could have been 
recognised, and no hand by which the priceless gift could have 
been received. That ‘mens divinior’ is the great inspirer of 
poetry. True poetry has ever a substratum of Heligion in it, 
either pointing towards a Faith not yet revealed, or surviving a 
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Faitli flourishing with wild luxuriance on the soil in wliich that 
Faith has been interred. Poetry is the vital religion of Nature, 
and as such, though it may walk in devious ways, its eyes, at 
least, must be raised to something above Nature. Nature itself 
was the first revelation made to man, and was necessarily made 
congruous with that higher revelation destined from the first not 
to suj)ersede, but to redeem, to harmonise, and to complete it. 
Where, as in Greece, there existed most of that insight which 
fathoms Ijer secret meanings, and of that creative mind which 
interprets hints, human intelligence caught most fre([uent 
glimpses of that higher system, proportioned to nature as the 
buihling is proportioned to the foundation. Such as the heart 
of man was, such were the songs that lifted it up: and it is as 
such that they retain a moral significance for all time. We 
would not indeed ^divide the crown’ between Cecilia .'ind old 
^’111101116118; yet we may reflect that the instrument which in 
later times shook the Christian temples with awe, or thrilled 
with the secret of a hushed and subdued pathos the sanctuary 
itself, bore yet in its glorious aspect and manifold organisation, 
no small analogy to the simple reed-pipe of the Arcadian divinity 
as well as of the shepherd watching his flock by night. 

'riie analogy between the Greek mythology and the true 
religion which in interpreting it abolished it, (as Judaism was 
abolished by its own fulfilment), reminds us of a legend, which 
may be new to some of our readers, though perhaps not less 
authentic than many traditions which belong apjiarently to the 
same age: —‘ That voice which, crying aloud unto Thamrniis, the 
‘ Greek pilot, (when on the night of our Lord’s most bitter pas- 

* slon, he voyaged past the island of Paxo,) bewailed that “ the 
*• “ great God Pan is dead,’’ did not more plainly declare the 

* dissolution of Paynim darkness than did the vision of Parmenio, 

‘ priest of livciau .Apollo, when Polycarp sat yet at Smyrna. 

^ For Parmenio, after his conversion, did confess that as, after 
‘ sacrifice, he slumbered in the tcmjile (which was a wonder 

* of the world), the pillar against which his head leaned, waxed 
‘ over taller, and also slenderer as it rose. And, he gazing 
‘ arouml, the other pillars waxed in height likewise, and in thin- 
‘ ness became as reeds; and many of them stood together for 

* support. And the wall also ascended (jis the cloud that 

* riseth past the elift}; and the roof was lifted up; and the stone 
‘ that stretcheth from pillar to pillar, and the stone that com- 
‘ passeth the building, raised themselves up in arches, like unto 
^ the hands of the priest when he lifteth them in prayer, and did 
‘ sustain the roof. Moreover, the heads of the pillars, adorned 

* with Asian pliantasics, did sprout, like the rod of Aaron, and 
‘ ran along the roof in traceries as a vine. The temple also 
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‘ crow longer than au Ej^yptian colonnado; ami in tlic walls 
‘ tlipiooi' there o[)enc(l out •rreat grota ami caves, wherein stO(Kl 
‘ in trance, kings, ami pro[)Iiets, ami virgins, ami martyrs iii- 
‘ earnatlinc with the, blood ot‘ their passion, and holding, every 
‘ OIK', lily or palm. And Irom the alhir went 1‘orth tlumderinga 
‘ and lightnings which burned to ashes tlic chajdots and the 
‘ (jflerings, and the statue ot e)i-acular Apollo. And by four 
‘ gates there entered into the temple, from tlte four corners of 
‘ the, earth, an Innumerable company; and with their psalm, 

* whieh they sang, tlie temjile was shaken as it w'ould ascend into 
‘ heaven. And Earmcnio heard a loml cry of Spirits, wliieli 

* wept in the words of the sad poet, Virgilius Maro (tliat do- 
' cended to the Shades), and said, ‘MVe truly did build, but not 
‘“for ourselves:” and another voice answ'ercd to them again, 
‘ and said, “ Since, (iod hath destroyctl your tvork.”’ — For the 
w'ord ‘^destroy('(!,’ in tlm last sentence, might not tin; tvord 
‘ a>! 5 umed’ bo substituted, without injury to i’aith or morals ? 


Aur. V. — 1. Polynesia {Ediahuryh Cabinet Library). By the 
Kight Kevereud M. llussELL, LL. 1). and 1). 0 . Jw. Edin¬ 
burgh; 1842. 

2. A Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in the. South Sea 
Islands. By the llevcreiid doriN Wilj.iams, of the 
London ^Missionary Society. J^ondon; 1840. 

3. History of the flawaiinn or Satidwich Islands. By ,Ta.ME.S 
•Jackson Jakves. J^ondon; 1843. 

4. Travels in New Zealand. By EiiNST DlEEEENHAtur, M. 1). 
London: 1843. 

5. J.awrfs Visit to the Friendly and Feejee Islands. Loudon; 

1800 . 


^|''riE Isles of the Pacific, from the ]\falay peninsula to the 
^ western coast of America, ai*e inhal>ited by two races ul“ 
human beings, — the one approaching to the negro, in its gene¬ 
ral physical characteristics, the other more closely allied to 
the peo])le of the Asiatic Continent. The first i.s usually 
called the Papuan or Austral-negro race, the last the P(»lync- 
slan. iMthough their languages are mingled, and contain many 
striking rcscml)lauecs in certain localities, and may owe their 
origin to a common parent", yet, in their present condition. 


^ In Dr. Latliam’s opinion, tli(5 ethnological break between the race 
r*ommon to the Indian ArohijKdago and Polynesia, and the race of 
New Guinea, &c., is so ilittinct, tliat he supposes the jmpulation of 
yOL. XCl. NO. CLXXXIV. 11 II 
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the races are very distinguishable. A line drawn from the 
most northern island of the Hawaiian group (Kauai, Atooi of 
Cook) to the most western point of New Zealand, passing to 
the eastward of the Fcejeca, will separate the Papuan (to the 
westward) from the Polynesian tribes. Not that either race 
will be found in exclusive occupation of any one of the Lslanda. 
Even in the Marquesas, and perhaps in Easter Island, the most 
remote from the main scat of the Papuan race, some traces 
of its presence are discernible; whilst, not only in the Feejees 
and other islands near the dividing line, but as far to the west 
as jMadagascar, the Polynesian features and tongue may be 
traced,—many of the permanent characteristics of a country, 
such as its bays and headlands, ha\ ing Polynesian names, or 
names of cognate origin. Nearer to our arbitrary line, how¬ 
ever, as, for instance, in the Feejees, the New Hebrides, and 
New Zealand, the two races will be found in closest contact. 
On the west side of the line there is a marked predominance 
of the Papuans, whilst on the cast side the prevailing race is 
essentially Polynesian. In New Zealand, although tlie fliit nose, 
thick features, and curled hair are common enough, yet the lan¬ 
guage is purely Polynesian. This language is spoken from tlui 
Sandwich Islands to New Zealand, a distance of seventy degree’s 
of latitude, and from Tongatapa to Easter Island, a distance of 
sixty degrees of longitude, with not more dialectic variance than 
exists even in the prev.ailing language of Great Pritain. 

It is no part of our design to describe minutely this interest¬ 
ing people, still less to treat of their jjcculiar and evidently very 
ancient language. The works at the head of this article contain 
copious information on all that relates to the Polynesian race. 
We desire only to engage the reader’s attention to a few obser¬ 
vations respecting what must be deemed at present the most 
prominent feature in its condition,—that is, its great and still 
rai)id decrease. 

Polynesia Proper, instead of following the line of geograpliical con¬ 
tinuity from the mainland, to have arrived by way of what he calls 
Micronesia, from the Philippines by the Carolines to the Navigator’s 
Idands. In answer to the question — ‘From what country of Asia 
‘ did tlnj Polynesians spring ?’ Sir G. Simpson answers, ‘ Almost to 
‘ 11 moral certainty fn m some point or points, between the southern 
‘ extremity of Malacca, and the northern limits of Japan.’ {Jourmy 
round the World; a most interesting book.) Supposing the whole 
l\>lynesian race to have so strong a tincture of Malay blood in it as 
lo be properly called Malayo-Polyncsian, yet the causes of the siqm- 
1 'v'rity of the New Zealand and Sandwieh branch over llio. others, 
iiieir industrial habits and aptitude for civilisation, will still remain a 
flistiuct iiniuiry. 
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Wc do not pretend that the Polynesians alone, of all savage 
people, exhibit this feature as the actual normal condiiion of 
their race. The North American Indians arc rapidly vanishing 
from th'' face of the earth; but they were, and sucli as remain 
still arc, a race of hunters, who, continually retiring before 
the march of colonisation, find *heir liunting-grounds (their only 
means of subsistence) continujilly narrowing. In some cases 
they made a stand against the intruding race; but their fierce 
courage and peculiar mode of warfare were no match for the 
superior resources of the invaders. livery throe of resistance lias 
only hastened their destruction; often in spite of sincere efforts 
to save on the part of those who found themselves compelled to 
destroy. Again, the aboriginal inhabitants of Van Diemen’s 
Laud, once numerous, have entirely disappeared; and the same 
race in the other Australian colonies is also first rotirinir or 

O 

passing away. The case of these unfortunate people, liowever, 
presents no mystery. It is not too much to say, that extermina- 
Lion was the common rule. Wholesale butcheries are too well 
authenticated to admit of doubt; and the prevailing co!i(Ui(!t of 
the settlers, free as well as convict, towards them, seems to show 
that they have been scarcely regarded as human beings. 

The Polynesians have been subject to no such violent shoelvs. 
They never were hunters, except of their fcllow-mcn ; for nearly 
all the islands arc destitute of indigenous mammalia. In the 
two islands of New Zealand, comprising a surface about eipial 
to that of Great Pritain, the only quadruped was tlie Kiorcy a 
small marsupial rat, which has been destroyed by its Norwegian 
namesake. The Polynesians arc, and always have been, sys¬ 
tematic cultivators; the New Zealanders, and possibly others of 
the race, being even aw’are of the sexual wants of plants."^ 
IMoreovcr, although they may at times have suftered injury from 
invasion, their courage and ferocity, under the conduct of their 
great intelligence, ha\’e enabledAhcm to take such vengeance, as 
Avas more than sufficient for the prevention of further wrong. It 
is also worthy of being recorded, to the credit of our country¬ 
men, of those at least who have come into regular contact with 
them, that for many years past the Polynesians have been tlic 
objects of an active benevolence, —often ill-directed, no doubt, 
but,—remarkable as having generated, w^c may hope, an entirely 
new morality in relation to our intercourse with uncivilised races. 
Tlicilritish Government,—wherever its authority has been esta- 

* They reject the unprolific tubers in planting potatoes, calling 
tlicin tune or males, and they impregnate their gourds mid pumpkins 
w itU great care. 
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blislicd, as in New Zealand, or even where we have only quasi- 
diplomaric relations, by the residence of a consul, or the occa¬ 
sional visit of a man-of-war,—has exerted all its influence in 
tiivonr of the native races. This, to use a homely j)hrasL‘, has 
set the fashion to the Europeans visiting or dwelling among the 
Polynesians; and in New Zealand, where colonisation has been 
regular and systematic, the settlers, even down to the labouring 
classes, have, from first to last, in spite of a long course of [)ro- 
vocation from the natives, exhibited very creditable sym])athy 
and forbearance towards them. 

That there are causes which tend to produce the decay, and, 
unless cheeked, the final extinction of the aborigines, and which 
operate alike u])on the American Indians, tin, Australians, and the 
1 Polynesians, cannot be disputed. It is, however, capable of proof 
that the two former races liave suffered directly and immediately, 
in consequence of the general treatment to which tliey have 
been subjected; whilst the latter are declining in spite of all 
possible pains being taken for their preservation. The prominent 
causes of the extinction of the American Indians, — namely, tlic 
narrowing of their hunting ground, and the use or abuse of 
ardent spirits,—have no place in the instance of the Polynesians; 
and yet the decrease of the latter is not much less observable 
than that of the former. In w'hat manner is this to be accounted 
for? To what extent is it attributable to intercourse vvith 
I'hiropcans, or to causes* existing antecedently to such inter¬ 
course? In any ease, are the evils of their condition suscejitiblc 
of remedy, or even of mitigation ? or arc they so deeply seated 
in their social constitution — so interwoven with the habits of 
the natives and Europeans respectively — as to render it pro¬ 
bable that the process of extinction will go on more rapidly than 
that of any remedial measures we may be able to introduce, 
until all the efforts of the benevolent are proved to have been 
of no further avail, than to have smoothed the downward path of 
a doomed race? 

These arc questions which we cannot hope to answer coni- 
jjietely and satisfactorily: our sources of information are at j)rc- 

* fn Mr. Saxe Bannister’s ‘ Account of the Changes and Preseiit 
‘ Condition of tlic J^opul tion of New Zealand’ {Jourjial of Stutistienl 
Soeu tff, Oct. 1868, p. 666.), the following causes of depopulation are 
<pi()te(i from a recent writer:—1. The wars from 18^1 to 1860, 
which were occasioned by Strongi, who visited England. 2. 'VVaiit 
of occupation, whicli prompts war. 3. Superstition, whieli Jbrbids 
food being given to the sick, and so kills ‘thousands.’ 4. Bewitching 
l-.ilb ‘ thousiiuds.’ 6. The degraded state of the women, and polygamy. 

6 . Suicide. 7. Diseases.— Polack. 
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sent too scanty. Communication with Kiiropcans, and the subver¬ 
sion or iveakcniiig of tlie ancient superstitions of the natives, are 
too recent, and arc still in too transitional a state, to enable iis to 
judge, with any certainty, of their ultimate eftects. JJut we can 
indicate several particulars, as well in the habits of the natives 
as in the nature of our intercourse with them, which have 
o[)crated, and arc still operating, in a remarkable manner, upon 
their c<nidition. And since many of the circumstances, especially 
those which arc most unfavourable, admit of remedy or of miti¬ 
gation, the subject is not merely a curious one: — the investiga¬ 
tion may not be without its use. 

The l)ranch of the great Polynesian family with which we are 
best actiuainted is that which inhabits the islands of New Zea¬ 
land, called in their own language ‘JNIaori,’ or pure. The 
establishment of llritish authority there, and the progress of 
colonisation, jdacc within the reach of our countrymen at least 
one ‘ blue book’ annually, in wliich information resi)ccting the 
native race occupies its lull proportion. During the adminis¬ 
tration more particularly of Captain Grey, (now and since 
November, 1845, Governor of New Zealand,) the most full and 
ininuto reports upon the condition of the natives have been 
communicated to the Government at home; and our intercourse 
is at present carried on according to a i)reconcerted and syste¬ 
matic plan, having for its express objects the improvement and 
preservation ot* the native race, — by means, principally, of the 
gradual, but not forcible, substitution of our social institutions 
and arts of life in the place of their rude, barbarous, and often 
(wuel customs. As an additional reason for drawing our facts 
and illustrations from New Zealand, it may be i)roper to state, 
that the writer of this paper enjoys the advantage of having 
been himself an eye-witness of much that he sets down. He 
has not only resided several years in New Zealand, but has 
Ijcen in frequent communication with some of the most zealous 
and intelligent of the missionaries and others, who have long 
dwelt, not only among the natives of that colony, but in various 
other islands of the Polynesian group. 

The constantly diminishing number of the New Zealanders 
is a fact of which every resident in the country becomes sensible; 
yet it is one which has not yet been verified by any sufficient 
census. The missionaries, however, have collected from all parts 
of the country statements of the numbers of the several tribes at 
different times, and the sum total of these returns has gone on 
continually decreasing, as our means of correct information have 
improved. Previous to the establishment of British autho¬ 
rity, the aggregate number of the natives was considered to be 
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near 120,000. In 1840 it was calculated by Dr. Dieffcnbach 
at 114,800. Subsequent accounts have reduced it to 109,000; 
and it is the general impression of the missionaries, tliat an accu¬ 
rate census, if now taken, would exhibit a total somewhat, and 
perhaps even considerably, short of 100,000. Xot one of these 
numbers is to be implicitly relied on ; but as our acquaintance 
with the natives at present is much more advanced than it was 
ten years ago, the latest number is more likely to approximate 
to the truth than the earlier ones. It should also be remembered 
that ('rrors in censuses usually consist of omissions, and not 
additions. Thus, if the errors be assumed to be greater in 1838 
than In 1848, the earlier number would probably have to be 
incrensed in a far greater ratio than the hist; and the actual 
deci-ense will consequently have been greater than the figures, 
ivliich we have quoted, represent. Figures of this kind are, 
however, such poor authority, that a diminution in the popula¬ 
tion may be more safely inferred from the number of abandoned 
places of abode, or hningasj througliout the country, and from 
the visible decline of those pahs and Iminyas which come under 
the traveller’s observation, after an interval of a few years, with¬ 
out any equivalent increase by migration elsewhere. The natives 
thcmsolvcs are well aware of the falling off of population. I'hcy 
see tiie English grasses spreading over the fern-hills, unimpaired 
by the heavy tread of the cattle, which gradually destroys the 
less useful plants; and they draw analogies unfavourable to the 
prospects of their race. 

In tlic case of the other islands, any thing aj)proachmg to 
trustworthy numeration is, of course, of even rarer occurrence 
than in the case of New Zealand. The only statement which 
pretends to accuracy and particularity is to be found in Jarves’a 

* Hawaiian History.’ 

‘ The following table,’ he observes, ‘ will illustrate, in some 
‘ degree, the decrease of population since the time of Cook. 
‘ The census, as collected by the natives, is not much to be 
‘ relied on, especially those of a few years back. In taking 
‘ them it was, I suppose, only to get at the taxable polls; and 

* great reluctance and deceit prevailed among the people, which 

* prevented any positive accuracy : still, sufHcient facta are 

* established to show tbc general rate of decrease. Cook’s vague 
‘ estimate in 1779 made the population 400,000; but 300,000 

* would have been nearer the truth. 

A loose estimate for 1823 - - > 142,050 

A census in 1832 - - - - 130,313 

A census in 1836 - - - - 108,579 ’ 

Jarves, Appendix, p. 373. 
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‘ TIic census of this year (1840),’ continues Mr. Jarvcs, ^is 
* not accurately known; but the population of the group is 
‘ estimated at upwards of 100,000, of whom 1000 are foreigners, 
‘ and aa equal number of half-breeds.’— lb. 376. 

According to the Avorks placed at the head of the present 
paper, a similar hilling off ii. the iiatiA C population has taken 
place in most of the islands of the Polynesian group. There 
may bo slight exceptions; but these we need not notice until 
Avc come to speak of the future prospects of the race in 
general. 

Even to superficial observers, the most striking peculiarity in 
t!ic po[)ulation of Eew Zealand is the small number of women 
in })ro])ortion to men, and, also, as compared ivith Europeans, the 
very great deficiency of children of both sexes. Here, again, 
wc have as yet no complete information, such as would be 
afforded by a census of the whole people; but wc have returns 
of the i)Ojmlation of certain districts between Wellington (Port 
Jsichohou) and New Plymouth, collected by the missionaries: 
whicli wc believe to be tolerably correct, and which will serve 
to establish, ivith sufficient precision, the ordinary proportions 
of Avomcn and children to adult males. These arc as fol- 
loAVS: — 

1843. 



Men. 

1 AVornen. 

|_ _ . 

IJoys. 

Girls. 

Waikanae . - - 

394 

' 235 

115 

97 

Manawata - - - 

312 

243 

141 

96 

lianji Ukei - - - 

204 

. 148 

46 

26 

Wanganui* _ - - 

1408 

1 1172 

364 

299 

Taranake - . - 

920 

j 645 

1 

195 

121 


3138 

; 2443 

1 

861 

639 


A more careful census of the Wanganui tribes was taken in 
1846. The numbers Avere nearly stationary, as compared with the 
census of 1843; but the proportion of women’had slightly improved. 
As there were omissions in the census of 1843, and that of 1846 was 
taken individual by individual, there was probably a real decrease. 
Since then the outbreak at Wanganui has occurred, a very disas¬ 
trous event probably for the native race; not that many have been 
killed in actual Avarfare, but they have suffered greatly from the pri¬ 
vations of war, including scarcity of provisions. The two years’ 
census compared: — 

Males. Females. Total. 

1843 - - - 1772 1471 3243 

1846 - - - 1739 1501 3240 
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I Males. Females. Total. 

Adults 


3138 2443 5581 

Children 

- 

861 639 1500 



! 3909 1 3082 7081 


It will 1)0 observed that this embraces only a small portion of 
the population, — about one fourteenth or one fifteenth (com- 
])rising the two ivsiands); but it comprises a fair average of cir¬ 
cumstances and a variety of lo(;alities. Tlic returns are not 
drawn solely from a coast population, more or less closely in 
contact with Europeans. They exclude the more vicious and 
corrupt inhabitants of the towns; but iiicluile the pof)ulation 
bordering on three rivers which extend far into the interior. A 
very careful census is now in progress under the guidance of the 
Eishop of New Zealand. At the commencement of 1848 it 
had extended over half the northern island, and contained an 
enumeration — family by fiunily, and individual by individual— 
of about 40,000 j)crsons. We have been informed that the 
pro})ortion of the sexes, as nearly as could be ascertained, will 
be shoAvn to be about 100 men to 80 women; which is rather 
more favounible than is shown by the above table, and consi¬ 
derably more so, as we shall presently show, than in the town 
pahs. This census. If completed, has not yet reached England. 

On the east coast avc learn, from the highest authority, that 
the proportion of males to females is as 100 to 75, and that the 
number of children is lamentably small. Finally, the wi-lter 
has himself taken some trouble to investigate the matter when¬ 
ever he has had 0 ])portunity, as well near Wellington as else¬ 
where ; and his impression is, that about 100 men to 75 women 
is the prevailing proportion. In many small pahs and kaingas 
he has found the ratio as high as two to one. 

The population of the town and harbour of Wellington has 
lately been very carefully ascertained, for the purpose of settling 
qia stions of occupation and cultivation between the natives and 
the New Zealand Comj>any. In the town of AVcllington the 
six or seven pahs which existed at the first settlement of Port 
Nicholson have dwindPd to two principal pahs, and a small 
knot of natives at the one pah of Kurun-toto. The other pahs 
mentioned in the following table extend from Wellington to the 

Tn 1846 the children arc not distinguished. In the case of Kauai, Sir 
G. Simpson quotes a census, where the disproportion between parents 
and progeny was so great as ‘ to leave, j)erhaps, liardly lialf a child to 
* each couple of those who were classed us men aud women.’ 
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mouths of the Eritonga or Ilutt. The old pah of Tiakiwai 
exists no longer as a pah. The spot is used by the natives as a 
sort of market for j)igs, potatoes, fisli, and fire-wood, and, to say 
the trutli, for a more reprehensible purpose. 

Population of the Harbour of Port Nicholson, January 1. 1847. 


1 I'alis. 


Mon. 

Women. 

1 

hoys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

, Pitoni 

^ * 

58 

; 41 

14 

21 

134 

Wai-wcla 

- 

24 

' 20 

10 

6 

60 

Nga Priinga - 

*■ “ 

25 

; 22 

12 

9 

68 

' Kai Warra 

- 

31 

1 22 

/> 

2 

GO 

, Pipilea 

- 

53 

i 35 

11 

17 

116 

1 Kurini-toto 

• 

8 


o 

2 

23 

Te Aro - 

- 

88 

! 51 

19 

14 

172 

Tiii ki wai 

- 

no permanemt residents. 


; 


287 

' 202 

73 

71 

633 


I’roportions - - 70*4 women to 100 men. 

„ - - 50 children to 1(K) men. 

„ - - 20 clnldr(*n to 100 adults. 

„ - - 75'8 females of all ages to 100 males. 

An excess of males prevails, to a greater or less extent, through¬ 
out the Polynesian islands; but d(dailed accounts are not to be 
met with.* The mere fact is mentioned by almost all writers on 
thcml’roni Cook downwards. Cook describes it as a conspicuous 
evil every where; and in Easter Island—far remote from the 
usual track of ships, and rarely visited by Europeans—the fact 
is equally true at the })rcsent day. From some personal know¬ 
ledge of the American Indians, and from the various statements 
published concerning the Australians, we cannot resist inferring 
that this inccpiality of the sexes is a feature conunon to all savage 
tribes, among whom the condition of women is very dc[)lorable. 

The effect of an excess of males on the aggregate fecundity 
of a population has not yet, we think, been })roperly estimated. 
Even where a high standard of sexual morality is acknowledged, 
there is always a very great amount of ill-directed indulgence, 
exercising a considerable cifcct on fecundity, though not ne¬ 
cessarily on population ; because the children produced may still 
be more numerous than can be brought uj). If the social state 
be such that a lawful union soon after the attainment of full 
age be difficult or incon\enient, there has always hitherto been 

* Mr. Jarves gives a detailed account of the population of Kauai, 
one of the Sandwich Islands. The numbers are, 4620 males and 
4135 females — a ratio of 100 to 88. 
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found a lax morality in that respect, even among a people other¬ 
wise moral. Witness the case of Great Britain itself, where no 
impediments are in the way of timely marriages from a dispro¬ 
portion between the sexes, but only from the habits of society; 
Avhich require, in all but the lowest and most reckless, a certain 
security for the future before the married state is entered upon. 
But wherever tliere exists so inseparable a bar to msirriagc as a. 
large deficiency of women, the probability of unchastity is iar 
greater, with a proportional injury to fecundity. It is a physio¬ 
logical fact, that promiscuous indulgence on the part of the 
female has a tendency to postpone and impair, and, if carried to 
excess, to destroy her fruitfulness ; and the following generalisa¬ 
tion may be suggested as approaching to the certainty of a law 
of nature. 

The number of the males in excess is the expression of the 
minimum amount of fecundity destroyed: that is to say, a 
population consisting of 100 males and 80 females will be 
fruitful, not as might be supposed in the proj)ortiou of 80, but 
only of (JO pairs. It is not necessary to the value of this law, 
to assert that the fruitfulness of any one female is destroyed, 
though in jmicticc, no doubt, that of many is so. Assuming tlie 
efiect to be distributed over the whole population (reducing the 
general run of families to one or two children*), the lowering 


* As we proceed, wc cannot refrain from giving two pieces of 
evidence of the reduced state of fecundity at two opposite })oints of 
the I’olynesian group. In ‘Jarves’s Sandwich Islands,’Appendix, 
p. 373., tliere is, as wc have ju.st said, an exact i*eturn of the popula¬ 
tion of Kauai. It appears that all who have tlirec children are exempt 
from taxation ; and yet very few indeed appear to be so exempt. 
The island is divided into four districts, and tlic population is tlms 
classed:— 


Taxable men 
„ women 
„ boys 
„ girls 
Boys under 14 
Girls under 14 
Men having three 
Women ditto 
Old men 
Old women 




9()o 

490 

j 

536 

853 


- 

732 

384 

396 

701 

- • 

* 

75 

17 

31 

34 

- 

• 

45 

30 

32 

34 


- 

309 

30» 

155 

353 



277 

132 

154 

264 

more children 

25 

0 

10 

33 

ditto 

- 

24 

0 

10 

31 


m 

249 

75 

101 

237 

- 


294 

94 

125 

279 



2935 

1252 

1550 

2819 


8o in the original, but probably 130. 
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of the aggregate sum of fecundity is, in the most favourable 
circumstances, equivalent to its utter destruction in twenty 
females and forty males. In other words, if, on the one hand, 
we assume, not as the fact, but as an approximate measure, the 
unimpaired fecundity of sixty pairs, we must, on the other hand, 
reject the remainder (i. e, twenty ovcr-matclicd females and forty 
over-matching males,) as wholly inoperative in continuing the 
race. "We put this forward only as an empirical rule; fully 
satisfied, how’^cver, that, as such, it may safely be relied on. 
Wc can conceive as possible so pure a state of morality, as to set 
the rule practically aside; or we can conceive the excess of 
males to be employed in wars among themselves, or in distant 
wars or distant navigations. On the other hand, circumstances 
may arisen to aggravate the 0 ])cratioii of the tendency. But, as 
a tendency, wc are bound to keep it steadily in view, if wc 
would look fi)r the improvement of the native race in the right 
direction. 

The measure whicli we have suggested of the effect of the 
tendency, supposes that no licentious habits have been generated 
beyond what arc involved in tlnit gratification Avhich, in spite of 
morality and missionary teaching, the males who arc in excess 
will always secure to themselves. Suppose the sudden destruc¬ 
tion or removal of a portion of the women in a community 
of what we shall call average morality, the effect, previous to 
the tainting of the whole population with licentious habits, 
woidd be such as wc have stated. That was our reason for 
using the phrase ‘minimum amount of fecundity destroyed.’ 

So tliat of a total population of 8556, only 68 couples had more 
tlian suflicient descendants to replace themselves. 

A census of the pah called Bipitea, in the town of Wellington, 
taken by the medical officer, Dr. Fitzgerald, in 1847, gives tlie follow¬ 
ing results :— 

1 married couple with 5 children each pair. 

1 a 

^ 

10 couples and widow 1 child „ 

10 couples with 0 children. 

27 single men. 

8 single women. 

Thus, in Pipitea pah, there arc 28 children to supply the waste of 
88 adults! 


2 One of these has two waliine; with this exception polygamy has 
ceased in this pah. Among 27 couples, 2 only have more than 
2 children, and 10 have none. 
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In such a community, tlic effect upon population would probably 
be no greater than is contemplated by Mr. Malthus in the fifth 
chapter of his first book*: that is, it would be a mode, but by no 
means the only mode, by which population would practically be 
kept down to the means of subsistence. So demoralising, how¬ 
ever, is a large excess of males, that it would not exist long with¬ 
out generating habits of licentiousness, calculated to impair fecun¬ 
dity to a far greater extent than our measure cx])res8es; — besides 
the impediments which it throws in the way of rearing many of 
the children whose birth it had not prevented. Even an equally 
matched ])()pulation may become so licentious sis to jn’oducc and 
briiig up but few children. The Arcoi societies of Tahiti were 
probably not ill-matched.f Being composed of the highest class, 
they would secure to themselves a full supply of women. From 
their licentious lives, they probably did not })roduce a large 
proportion of children, and such as were produced were j)ut to 
death. Out of the pale of the Areoi, in Tahiti, and throughout 
the whole of the Polynesian islands, until the occurrence of a 
recent exception, the state of society in point of licentiousness 
has been without parallel in any other part of the world in 
modern, and jjcrhaps even in ancient tiines.J 

All recent accounts show that early licentiousness among the 
women and female cluldrcn, though restrained, no doubt, by mis¬ 
sionary teaching, is not eradicated even in the fully Christianised 
islands; wdiile in JN^ew Zealand,—as yet but half converted, 
even if the numbers professing to be Christians be considered 
such, not one quarter perhaps of whom can be considered Chris¬ 
tian, if tried by a more rigid test, — its prevalence is still very 
great indeed. 


* ‘ Of the Checks to Population in tlie Islands of the South Sea.’ 
f Tlie best account of the Areoi Society is to be found in Ellis’s 
‘ Polynesian Ilesearches.’ 

J Evei-y reader conversant with the subject is aware of this fact; 
and if formal proof be required, we may refer to the very careful 
ainl comj)lete summaiy of authorities given by Mr. Malthus in the 
chapter already cited. (Vol. i. 4th ed. p. 88.) With his usual sagacity 
he seeks for ‘ powerful cheeks to population in the habits of the 
‘people;’ stating, as the only alternative, ‘ unless a perpetual miracle 
‘ render the women barrcii.’ Mr. Malthus's purpose merely required 
him to show the cheek by which population was kept down. At an 
early period; probably, the checks went no further than to keep the 
population of the fully peopled islands stationary, or nearly so; and 
it was obviously no part of Mr. Malthus’s plan to show in what 
luannor a set of checks, only sulHcient at one period to keep population 
Btationury, may become so aggravated as to promote <lepopulation. 
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In many of the islands of the Pacific there have existed, and 
in New Zealand there still exist, circumstancos and habits 
which directly aggravate the excess of males. The first is the 
ancient and still j)rcvailing practice of polygamy. Most of the 
unconverted chiefs of New Zealand, and many of the Rangatira, 
or uj)j}cr class, have a plurality of women. Eight is the largest 
number that we have heard of; three, four, and five arc not 
uncommon, but many have only two (perhaps the principal 
wahine and her sister). Christianity has checked tliis, as well 
as other hurtful practices; but it has only scotched, not killed; 
and even some chiefs, who, from policy, profess^ without feeling 
the new faith, may still be seen attended by tficir women. Of 
this the well-known Rau[)craha may })o cited as an instance. 
Tlic number of professing converts in New Zealand may on the 
whole exceed one half of the whole population; but the propor¬ 
tion of converted chiefs is rather less than that of the common 
people (tutua) and slaves (taurckarcka). There is also a col¬ 
lateral consequence of this institution, which greatly aggra¬ 
vates its mischief. A single example will best explain this. 
Te Ileu-IIcu, the fine old chief of Taupo, who perished by 
a landslip in the winter of 1846, with his son, his eight wn- 
hmci ami a numerous body of his people, had always re¬ 
jected the overtures of the missionaries with scorn, llis son, 
however, a fine lad, was a Christian; and, had he lived, would 
no doubt have married only one woman, and have greatly 
contributed to the civilisation of his tribe. Yet, up to the 
time of his death, jis we have been informed, some four or five 
of the best connected young girls of the Taupos and kindred 
tribes were made tapu* (sacred or exclusive) to him. In all 
j)robability this tapu would not have been taken off during the 
old man’s life — even after the son had married according to the 
Christian rite. The privilege of tapning a number of females 
to his future use, in addition to the possession of a number of 
women oi^ wives, is by native custom vested in every (thief. In 
case any of the women, who have been thus approjiriafed, break 
the tapu, the penalty is, or may be, death; unless the chief, and 
perhaps the tohunga or priest, be pro])itiiitcd by a large gift, as 
^ utu’ (payment or satisfaction) for the offence. 

The effect of this custom is to remove, as it were, out of the 
market precisely those females most likely to have had families; 
at the same time that it enhances the aggregate excess of males 
among the great body of the people. Let it be assumed that 
the w'ives, and ultimately the tapu females, are placed in cir- 


Comuionly written taboo. 
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cumstances favourable to breeding; and that they do, in fact, 
though this is far from being the case, and is most improbable, 
produce large families: nevertheless, their temporary removal, 
by diminishing the aggregate supply of famihes, spreads the 
operation of the rule above laid down over a larger number; in 
other words, decreases the proportion of fertile pairs. 

To this evil the presence of Europeans, no doubt, adds more 
or less considerably.* In all our colonies there is an excess of 
males. Even with great care to secure equality of the sexes, 
by aiding the emigration of young married and marriageable 
couples only, it is impossible to check the voluntary emigration of 
a much larger proportion of young men. All above the labour¬ 
ing class abstain from marriage until they have acquired some 
means. If, in order to sustain their position — or, as it often 
turns out, to sink in the scale of society unseen by their former 
associates — men above the labouring class determine upon emi¬ 
gration, they shrink from subjecting a wife of their own class to 
the hardships, difficulties, and uncertainties incidental to esta¬ 
blishing themselves in a new country, even when most favourably 
circumstanced. Again, the whole of the whaling population — 
the ‘ shore parties,’ as they are called—arc, almost without excep¬ 
tion, single men; or—if sea-faring men, with wives at home — 


* A(!Cording to Count de Strzelecki, the presence of the European 
acts still more directly in accounting for the gradual disappcarauce of 
the native tribes. From his own experience of hundreds of instances, 
recurring among different races of aborigines, he infers the general 
fact,—that in all cases of fruitful intercourse between an aboriginal 
female and a European male, the power of conception on a renewal 
of intercourse with the male of her own race is lost, and that of pro¬ 
creating with white men only is retained. (^Physical Description 
of New South Wales and Van DiemeiCs Land, p. 347.) This 
most humane and accomplished traveller must excuse a writer in the 

* Monthly Journal and Retrospect of the Medical Sciences,’ of last 
October, for treating the inference in question ns nothing more than 
an hypothesis for the present. The late Mr. Sadler had a memorable 
gift for discovering recondite laws of population. And notwithstand¬ 
ing Captain Larcom’s reliance on Mr. Gregg's Social Statistics of the 
Netherlands, we share Mr. Hallam’s surprise at finding that the 
Report of the Irish Census of 1841 has affirmed the average number 
of children in an Irish family to be considerably lower than in a 
Scotch or English one, in accordance with the vaelUknown law, 

* that the most marrying race have the lowest cypher of fecundity.’ 
{Journal (f Statistical Society, June, 1844, Sept. 1845.) What would 
the Chinese say to this well-known law ? Not long ago, philosophers 
accounted for the polygamy of Asia, by supposing that Nature had 
handsomely accommodated the East with a proportional excess of 
females. 
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they are single men in relation to the colony, and to our present 
purpose. 

The European population of New Zealand, according to the 
census of 1846, was as follows: — 



Males. 

Females. 

Total, 

Company’s Settlements - 

4621 

3849 

8470 

Northern Settlements - 

2616 

1888 

4504 

Whalers, chiefiy South - 

700 




7937 

5737 

13,674 

Proportion of sexes - 

100 

72-4 



A still later European census, distributed as follows, presents 
nearly the same proportion: — 


A A 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

New Ulster 

4996 

3835 

8831 

New Munster 

4911 

3966 

8877 




17,708 


The ill consequences of this excess of males do not fall upon 
the European population,—or, at least, only to a small extent, 
—but on the natives. A great number of the single men who 
have spread about the colony as stock-keepers, shepherds, and in 
other available offices, as well as nearly all the whaling class, 
have ‘ Maori wives.' In some cases the connexion is sanctioned 
by the legal tie; but, in most, it is a * Maori marriage,’ arranged 
by a bargain with the friends of the woman, cemented by the 
all-pcrvading 'utu.’ The woman so assigned to the pakeha 
(or stranger) considers herself his wife, until the tie is dissolved 
by the will of her lord. She is generally faithful, hard-work¬ 
ing, especially useful, and almost invariably cheerful and good- 
tempered. In many cases the birth of a child induces the father 
to convert the temporary connexion into a legal marriage. In 
the middle islands, and in the southern or Stewart’s Island, — 
the coasts of which are frequented by the black whale,—con¬ 
nexions of this nature have given birth to a fine race of half- 
caste children,—one of the finest in the world; many of whom 
are linw grown up, and are distinguished for their comeliness 
and beauty. Upon the female part of the European population 
of New Zealand the effect of this is beneficial. It goes far to 
absorb and render innocuous the excess of males; and young' 
Euro[>can women, looking forward to marriage with more cer¬ 
tainty than they could have done in England, have a jmwcrful 
motive to remain chaste. In the towns, open and professed 
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prostitution is almost confined to native women. But, as far as 
the natives are concerned, the surplus of males in the European 
population is exactly so much added to the excess of males among 
the natives themselves. 

The small number of children is the most striking conse- 
quence of tha deficiency of females, and of the state of morals 
engendered by such deficiency, aggravated, as \vc shall soon 
sec, by other circumstances. To understand the full extent of 
the evil, we must compare the number of children with the 
number in other countries more favourably situated. For this 
purpose we have chosen the United States, where population is 
rapidly increasing; and Ireland, where the rate of increase is 
now extremely slow. We need not trouble the reader with a 
confused and tiresome array of statistics, the sources of in¬ 
formation arc ojien to all the world; but shall content oursch es 
with a table showing proportions only, as also being more 
favourable to clearness of comprehension. 


Class 


Adult males - - - 

Adult females to .100 men 
Children to 100 men 


Nuw Zealand. 


United 

State.s. 

Irehind. 

J) I’alis. 

Tt»wns. 

100 

100 

100 1 

100 

98 

108 

77 1 

70 

Kil 

141 

48 i 

50 


It may be that there arc some parts of New Zealand, remote 
from the towns and coasts, where the proportion of children is 
higher; but the probability is, that the proportion exhibited by 
the whole.population is not much more satisfactory; for, as we 
have already observed, the Wanganui and Marrawatu rivers run 
far into the interior, among tribes having very little contact with 
Europeans, If the excess of males had worked no ill effects 
beyond the destruction of fecundity expressed by our empirical 
law, 100 men and 77 women, being equivalent to 54 fruitful 
pairs, ought, iiccording to the Irish proportion, to have 78 
children. That they have only 48, shows additional causes to be 
at work.* Some of these we have already dwelt upon; others will 

* In Ireland there are (or latterly were) 48 children to every .'14 
pairs of adults. It may bo necessary to remark, that these iufmber.s 
do not express the number of children born to every 100 men (or 
200 parents) during their whole lives. If every 200 [)a]'ents had 
only 141 children altogether, the race could not be ke])t up. TJie 
number 141 represents the children in existence at any given time, 
for every 100 men, or 200 adults; which is far short of tlie total 
number of children to 100 marriages. At any given time, many of 
the grown persons in existence have had no children; a majority. 
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be stated hereafter. In the United States almost every circum¬ 
stance is, in a high degree, favourable to increase of population. 
In Ireland, circumstances are not unfavourable to fecundity, but 
arc so to the rearing of children. In the period from which our 
numbers arc taken, the population of Ireland, tliough not abso¬ 
lutely stationary, was increasing very gradually. In case, then, 
141 children to every 100 men be necessary, as above, to keep 
up the race, and provide for a very small increase, it follows 
that 50 children must be wholly insufficient to sustain a popu¬ 
lation of 170 adults; and unless the proportion of children and 
women be increased, by removing or weakening the existing 
causes of deficiency, depopulation must go on indefinitely. 

• It is impossible to say at Avhat period, and under what cir¬ 
cumstances, the disproportion in question first originated. The 
language of the Polynesians, however, shows that they have 
all migrated from one source; while the dialectic differences are 
SO small, that the epoch of their migrations cannot have been 
very distant. Now immigration, as we have already observed, 
is always attended by some excess of males. Our oldest colo¬ 
nics and the United States have not overcome it yet; and per¬ 
haps the Polynesians in their present abodes, never had a perfect 
equality of the sexes. But the deficiency of females in these 
islands, even if not originally produced, has certainly been main¬ 
tained, by the degraded state in which the weaker sex has 
evidently long been held,—a state which is not materially ame¬ 
liorated at the present day. It may be matter of speculation, 
therefore, how it happens that the causes, from which we arc 
anticipating tlie probable extinction of the race, should not have 
brought it to its termination before this. The most severe and 
painful labour falls on them. They bear heavy weights, and do 
nearly all the field work, besides* all the work in-doors. They 
are literally treated as beasts of burden. It is to be feared that 
the missionaries, having for the most psirt been struck with the 
enormity of those grosser i)ractices which they deemed peculiarly 
sinful, have, in their teaching, neglected other no less essen¬ 
tial moralities. Some, however, have devoted themselves, 
with as much intelligence and thoughtfulness as zeal, to the 
general improvement of the habits of the natives. Nor is it 
by har^ labour alone that the Polynesian women sufier. For 

probably, have not yet had half the number they eventually will have; 
and only a small minority have had their entire number, of whom, 
too, a proportion have grown up, and are reckoned among adults. 
Thus tlie population returns may show only 141 children to 200 adults, 
when the number of offspring to a marriage may be four or more.^ 

■ VOL. XCI. NO. CLXXXIY. I I 
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small faults, real or pretended, they are often cruelly beaten, and 
for graver offences, killed. For example; — ‘ About the middle 

* or latter end of June, 1843, one of the wives of a native chief 
‘ at Kaweranga-on-the-Tharnes (New Zealand), for some alleged 

* offence, was hung up by the heels, naked, and exposed to the 
‘ view of the whole tribe. In that state she was most bar- 

* barously beaten. This treatment had such an effect upon her 

* that she got hold of a musket loaded with ball, placed the 

* muzzle towards her body, and fired it by placing her toe 
‘ against the trigger. The ball passed through her lungs, and 

* lodged in her spine. She languished for eight or ten days, 

‘ and then expired.* 

This continued hard labour and this systematic cruelty operate 
in two ways. The waste of female lift is greater than that of 
male; and not merely is fecundity impaired, but the power of 
rearing children. Many of the affections to which European 
women are subject, and which arc scarcely deemed diseases, be¬ 
come severe and often fatal maladies among savages. The faci¬ 
lity with which savage women bear children is mentioned by 
many travellers. Wc lielicve it to be much over-stated. They 
are certainly peculiarly liable to various uterine disorders, either 
produced or aggravated by the hml treatment they suffer, and 
of course made much more serious by their own ignorance and 
unskilfulncss. 

If some evils be chargeable against European contact, they 
are counterbalanced by much good. Our better example, it may 
be hoped, is softening the lot of women. Skilful medical manage¬ 
ment is daily rendering the risk of disaster during pregnancy, as 
well as at and after child-birth, smaller, and the chances of rear¬ 
ing a larger proportion of the children born much greater. The 
native women suckle their children for a very long period, and 
when they feed them, their first food is but ill adapted to the 
tender organs of infants. Our medical officers at the native hos¬ 
pitals, and the English and American medical men now settled in 
all directions, are introducing more prudent habits. Filth, the 
ii\pst disgusting and fatal, is giving way to cleanliness; and it 
often occurs that when the Maori has, by some service, entitled 
himself to a small present, he asks for soap. It has happened to 
the writer to shame a New Zealander into relieving his wahine 
from- the heavy load '•t her back ; and that, too, against her own 
sense of propriety, no less than against his: he taking it with a 
good-humoured laugh, she parting from it with no small apparent 
reluctance, •— with much the sort of feeling as that with which 
an English wife, in a similar rank, would see her husband darn¬ 
ing his own stockings, or washing his own shirt. Time must 
be allowed for displacing these ‘respectable native prejudices;* 
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but they are dying out with more rapidity than our English 
farmers are likely to submit to some of the new contrivances of 
scientific agriculturists. 

Infanticide formerly prevailed in all the Polynesian islands. 
That it now exists only partially, is owing to European example, 
and especially to the teaching nf the missionaries. If the reader 
be desirous of perusing a variety of revolting, but not uninstruc- 
tive details upon this subject, he may consult the works at the 
head of this article. Tried by the mere principle of the necessary 
relation between population and the means of subsistence, it may 
be doubted whether the population of the Polynesian islands 
would have been greater, coeteris parihus, if infanticide had not 
prevailed. We, however, apprehend that it has had considerable 
indirect influence, by aggravating the sum of gross licentiousness 
among the whole population. In most of the islands there does 
not appear to have been any choice as to the sex of the infants 
destroyed. In Tahiti the Arcoi destroyed all children. A Mr. 
Stuart, a missionary, affirmed, in 1824, that two thirds of the 
infants perished by the hands of their parents: and Sir G. Simp¬ 
son speaks of mothers exchanging children, and suckling pet 
puppies. In New Zealand, however, there cannot be a doubt 
that more females than males perished in this manner. The 
male children were spared to keep up the supply of warriors: 
the females were destroyed as an incumbrance; and, in some 
cases, mothers killed their infant daughters to save them from the 
sufferings incidental to the degradation of their sex. Though in 
New Zealand the more frequent destruction of female children 
has helped to aggravate the disproportion of the sexes, yet its 
operation has been less grievous and less constant than that of 
the general treatment of women. Hard usage and excessive toil, 
not suspended during any part of the pei’iod of pregnancy, are 
probably the most powerful causes of the waste of female and 
infant life among all savage tribes. 

Infanticide has wholly ceased in the fully Christianised counr 
tries of the Pacific. It is rapidly subsiding in New Zealand; 
but voluntary abortion, brought on by violent pressure upon the 
abdomen, still continues. Abortion is rdsorted to by single 
women, to avoid the trouble of bringing them up, rather than 
to hide the scandal of having children; and the necessary 
manipulation is performed by women who make it a trade. 
The practice of abortion also impairs, and not unfrequently 
destroys, the fecundity of the females who have recourse to 
it. It further promotes licentiousness* by impunity. Both 


* Before marriage, or the permanent connexion which is held equi¬ 
valent to marriage, chastity is universally disregarded among young 
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infanticide and abortion Iiavc been supposed to spring from the 
disgrace attendant upon intercourse with Europeans, and espe¬ 
cially upon the birth of half-caste children. If this looks like 
a plausible way of accounting for a revolting fact, we can only 
answer, that it must have been suggested in England in total 
ignorance of the habits of the Polynesians, Intercourse with 
Europeans is not deemed a disgrace except by natives fully 
imbued with Christian morality; and then the disgrace consists 
in the act itself, and is not enhanced by difiercncc of race. An 
unconverted native woman, and many, too, who profess the new 
tikanga, will exhibit with pride their half-caste offspring. And 
why, according to their morality, should they not? Agree¬ 
ment to live with the man is the only marriage the native 
woman has ever known, and she is encouraged to live with the 
European by her parents and relations. Her condition is won¬ 
derfully improved in consequence: she has more wholesome 
food; she is not spurned from the presence of her lord, but 
shares his meal, his society, and his confidence. She exchanges 
her tattered mat for European clothing; she is taught to be 
cleanly, to braid her glossy hair, and adorn her person, until cither 
she appreciates the convenience of the change, or her vanity 
is flattered by the distinction. She becomes an object of a 
tenderness she has never before known. She teaches her soft 
language to her partner, and learns his customs in return. 
Even the rough whaler is generally kind to the woman with 
whom he lives; and in not a few instances, as we have said, 
the temporary connexion is converted into a permanent one. 
Even where a separation takes place, it is no more than she 
would have been liable to from a native husband. At this mo¬ 
ment, in the Supreme Court of New Zealand, there are cases of 
native women obtaining probates of the wills, or takijig out 
administration of the ctfccts of their deceased European hus¬ 
bands, and administering, with the advice and assistance of the 
official administrators, for the benefit of themselves and children. 

girls, not merely by themselves but by the men. The case in which 
illicit intercourse may and often does lead to infanticide or voluntary 
abortion, is where one of a chiefs wives becomes pregnant. In such a 
case she will get rid of the evidence of her irregularity to avoid 
severe punishment from her lord, but not more so if* the partner of 
her guilt be a Pakeha .ban if he be a Maoi’i. The greatest disgrace 
of this kind, and one, therefore, most likely to lead to savage inodes 
of etfectual concealment, is, where a woman of the superior class 
yields to a plebeian {tulva) or a slave {taurekarcka). In such a case 
discovery is followed by degradation and death, if not from the 
tomahawk or club of the chief, from the hand of the frail one herself. 
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On tlie other hand, were a native girl to refuse the connexion, 
aiKf so deprive her parent of tlie customary uta, and her quasi 
feudal lord of his maritagiuntf she would be cruelly beaten, in 
punishment of her perverseness. It is a curious fact that the 
parts of New Zealand the most remote from the advantage of 
missionary teaching, but the in-^st habituated to this species of 
connexion, — namely, tlie east coasts of the middle island,— 
acquired earlier than the north the wants of Europe,—for in¬ 
stance, that of Euroj'can clothing.’* The natives of that district 
have made many advances in civilisation by the force of mere 
imitation. Not that the natives of the Northern Island are at 
this day comparatively backward. During the administration of 
Governor Grey they have made great progress. A native police, 
the habit of working side by side with Eiiropeans.on the roads for 
wages, militia service ivitli Europeans in the late outbreaks, have, 
it has been said, operated as ‘ a normal school for breeches.’ 
No one can have had any intercourse with the New Zealanders, 
without being convinced that however much the practice of 
taking a Maori wife is to be dejirccatcd on religious grounds, it 
has had, in the early stages of our intercourse, a very beneficial 
influence on the native character. Its eifect is injurious, as far as 
it aggravates the excess of males; but this is counterbalanced by 
introducing improved habits, especially cleanliness, ntatness, and 
order; by setting an example to the males of a milder treatment 
of women ; and by generally harmonising the whole population. 

In accounting for the jir^sent state of the T*olynesians, their 
jiast wars should not lie left out of the account; and, in this 
respect, there can be no question how much European inter¬ 
course has benefited them. War, as it is conducted by Euro¬ 
peans, docs not permanently diminish population. Among popu¬ 
lous nations, it is doubtful whether it makes even a temporary 
im[)iession. 'J'hc casualties of a campaign are soon supplied by 
the increased number of children reared. Unless where war¬ 
fare is accompanied by a great destruction of capital, so as to 
aftcct productive industry, or by the laying waste of lauds, its 
tendency is rather to stimulate increase of numbers, by keeping 
down the excess of males. But the wars of the New Zealanders 
and the Polynesians have had a contrary tendency. In propor¬ 
tion to the small numbei's of the jieople, those wars were frightfully 
and almost incredibly destructive. In many cases, whole commu¬ 
nities - Ilapii, or sub-tribes — have been exterminated. A pah 


* The comparative coldness of the climate no doubt promoted this. 
Otago, in 46°, has a liarsh climate compared with the Bay of Islands 
in 3o°. 
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once taken, so long as the infuriated passions of the invaders 
lasted, the slaughter of the conquered was continued, accom¬ 
panied by every aggravation that savage nature could devise. 
Neither age nor sex was spared, unless it were a few of one sex 
for slavery, and of the other for lust. The traveller along the 
coast paths of New Zealand continually passes the depopulated 
pahs and cultivations of annihilated tribes. Large tracts of 
country now deserted, or only sparsely peopled, meet his eye, 
with the most unequivocal marks of former populousness, and of 
the manner in which it has disappeared. After the Nga-pnis 
of the Bay of Islands, under E Hongi (or Shungie), obtained 
muskets, the sanguinary brutality of their first inroads upon 
the Waikatto tribes would read like fables. In one of their 
expeditions, they made an attack upon thv. great Waikatto pah, 
called Matuke-tuke. The Waikatto had only native weapons, 
such as clubs, stone axes, and greenstone mm, or patu-patu. 
With the superior advantage of fire-arms, which E Hongi had 
travelled to Sydney, and even to England, to obtain, the pah 
was captured in a very short time, when an indiscriminate 
slaughter commenced. U])wards of 2000 were slain; feasts 
were held daily on the dead bodies; the bones of the slaugh¬ 
tered still whiten the plain; and the ovens (holes in the ground 
where the flesh is cooked between heated stones) bear witness to 
the barbarous banquets in which the conquerors indulged. An 
immense number of slaves were taken, many of whom were 
killed and eaten on the way back to the Bay of Islands. 

If any of its inmates succeed in getting out of a besieged 
pah, it is the youngest and strongest. So much the worse for 
their weaker comrades, when the catastrophe arrives. At Puke- 
rangiora, and other places, a body of young men escaped. Those 
who were left behind were, for the most part, killed, a few only 
being spared for slavery. The middle island of New Zealand was 
probably never very populous; but it was, within the meniory 
of the early traders, much more so than at present. The trea¬ 
cherous and ferocious slaughters by Te llaiipcraha are still re¬ 
membered ; and the numerous tribe which he and his Ngatltoa 
all but exterminated, is now represented by one solitary man. 

It is not merely the numbers, the sex, and the tender age of 
the slaughtered which can convey a true idea of the effect of 
these wars ujjon popul. tion.* All the adult males are fighting 

* A reference to the pages of Mr. Williams’s * Missionary Enter- 
‘ prises’ will afford ample illustration of the destructiveness of the 
native wars. Speaking of Harvey’s Island, Mr. Williams says: — 

‘ I visited it in 1823, intending to place a native teacher there, as I 
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men; an^ if they move or are driven to a distance, they carry 
their women with them. There is no such division of the 
people, as to permit production to go on concurrently with war. 
The invading tribe must, ibr the most part, subsist on the 
invaded land. The invaders are sometimes more numerous than 
the invaded, and always bear a large proportion to them. So 
long as a tauay or war party, lives on the enemy’s country, their 
own remains untilled. Then follows a deficiency of food, which 
affects equally the ce nquerors and the conquered. This, again, 
falls most heavily on the women; for they eat not in the pre¬ 
sence of their lords, nor until these arc satisfied. The c(j[ir- 
tesies which, in Europe, remove tlie pressure of all casual hard¬ 
ships from the sex least able to bear them, arc here absolutely 
unknown. There is not a single exception in their lavour. 

Now what has been the influence of European intercourse 
upon these exterminating wars ? In the completely Christianised 
islands, war is wholly, or almost wholly, at an end. In partially 
Christianised islands, missionary teaching and European example 
have reduced its frequency and mitigated its character. In 
New Zealand it has almost ceased between the natives; and, 
when carried on at all, is much less bloody. In the late rebel¬ 
lion in New Zealand there was very little cruelty. With one 
or two exceptions, it was conducted according to the humane 
forms of European warfare. 

The healthiness of a people has an immediate effect on its 
numbers, espccijilly when it affects the capacity of the female to 
bear and rear children. On this head our means of information 
are limited. According to Captain Cook, in 1769, these people 
enjoyed 'perfect and uninterrupted health:’ and Dr.Forster, 


* expected to find a considerable population; but on learning that 
‘ by their frequent and exterminating wars they had reduced them- 

* selves to about sixty in number, I did not fulfil my intention. Some 
‘ six or seven years after this, I visited the same island again, and 
‘ found that this miserable remnant of the former population had 
' lought so frequently and so desperately that the only survivors were 
' five men, three women, and a few children ! and at that period there 
‘ was a contention among them as to who should be king.’ (P. 5. 
Snow's Cheap Edition.') 

Speaking oiManke-y one of the same group, he says:—'By an 
' invasion of a large fleet of canoes, laden with warriors from a neigh- 
‘ bouring island, three years prior to our arrival, the population, 
' previously considerable, was, by the dreadful massacre that ensued, 
‘ reduced to about 300.’ And in Miliaro, ' by famine and invasion, 
' this island has likewise been almost depopulated, there being not 

* 100 people remaining.’ 
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though he was of opinion that they had the venereal ^sease be¬ 
fore we came among them, yet bears witness to tliOT general 
healthiness. In New Zealand native hospitals have recently 
been established under the auspices of Governor Grey; and, in 
a few years, a valuable body of knowledge will be collected. 
The medical officer of Wellington, Dr. Fitzgerald, has given a 
table of the diseases which have come under his notice during 
an experience of five or six years. 

There is no tloubt of the almost universal prevalence of pul¬ 
monary disease. Scrofulous affections of various kinds arc also 
cor^mon, and there is a very aggravated skin disease, called wai- 
haki-haki, a sort of scrofulous scabies. In a word, the consti¬ 
tution of the Now Zealanders is what we should call unsound. 
The causes assigned by Dr. Fitzgerald art, the wearing blankets 
as an article of dress; bad houses, admitting thorough draughts 
of air through all parts; sleeping on the cold damp ground, 
and bad diet; but these causes, serious as they arc, seem 
scarcely sufficient to have originated of themselves the state of 
health which we find at present. Strange to say, what we 
cannot but consider the two most prominent sj^ecialtics in the 
physical history of the Maori branch of the great Polynesian 
family, have been almost entirely overlooked in accounting for 
the strumous habit of body which is so universal among them. 

'I'he Polynesians are essentially an iiitcr-troj)ical people. 
Let the reader glance at the irregular triangle which we have 
designated as the boundary of the race, and he will find that 
the Maori is the only branch inhabiting the colder ])ortion of 
the temperate zone. The northernmost i>oint of the Island 
of Kauai, one of the Sandwich Islands, is in 22° 15' N. The 
southern tro))ical line encloses the Friendly or Tonga Islands, 
Rorotonga, Mongaia, and all the smaller Polynesian Islands, 
except Pitcairn’s and Easter Island, and a very few uninhabited 
rocks. Between these and New Zealand, which lies in the 
milder portion of the temiierate zone, none of the l^olyncsian 
race have settled; indeed, there is but little land. Within the 
above limits a tropical climate is tempered by insular position, 
and is highly favourable to uncivilised life. 

New Zealand, on the other hand, extends from 35° S. to 47“ 
S., with a temperature lower and a climate more severe than 
corresponding latitudes m the northern hemisphere; the differ¬ 
ence being sometimes estimated at 7“, though this wc think 
excessive. 

There is no doubt but that the human frame readily adapts 
Itself to a change of this extent, especially in a few generations. 
The process of acclimatisinfff as it is called in America, is familiar 
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to all who have ever had to removoTroni a temperate to a tropical 
climate; and there is no reason to believe that the human frame 
will not sustain as well, or nearly so, the opposite change. But 
the Maori has brought from the tropics the habits of the tropics. 
He dresses in a single mat or blanket worn as a robe, and he 
moves about, in an Irish or r Channel Islands climate, with his 
feet, legs, and head bare. Until taught bettor by Europeans, 
his dwelling was of the tropical form and materials. Its interior 
is always ovcr-heaicd by'well-fed lires; but he hesitates not to 
obey the impulse of the moment, and to rush half naked into 
the cold and damp air of night. If he has lately learned, from 
his Pakeha brother, to consult, in some degree, the exigencies 
of climate, and Inis begun to clothe his head and feet, and to pro¬ 
tect his body, these changes arc as yet I’ar too recent to have 
accomplished any ascertainable amendment in the constitution 
of the race. This constitution, in its [)rcsont unsoundness, may 
fairly be attributed to habitual neglect of the most necessary 
precautions, especially in a people oi‘ tlieir descent. 

The other dominant fact, calculated, as wc believe, to exercise 
an unfavourable cttcct on the human constitution, wherever it is 
practised, is cannibalism. We throw this out, however, as a 
suggestion merely. The universal prevalence and dreadful 
extent of cannibalism among the New Zealanders, up to a very 
recent perio<l*, is well known. In some other of the I’olynesian 
^roiip it still exists unchecked. Mr. Lawry, su])erintendcnt of 
the Wcslcyan Missions in*Ncw Zealand, gives a shocking account 
of the consumption of human llcsh in the Ecejee Islands. In 
the missionary notices of last November, Mr. I^yth records, that 
liavatu, one of the prlncipiil chiefs of Kakiraki, showed him, 
about a mile out of the town, a row of stones, by which his 
father had kept count of the number of prisoners his father 
hhnself had eaten. They amounted to eight hundred and 
seventy-two! Canaibtdisin may have originated as a supersti¬ 
tious rite; but in a country without animals it will also have 
been practised for a meal—from a desire or a necessity which, 
by the way, seems to account for the Irequency of capital pun¬ 
ishments in many such cases as would otherwise have been 
satisfied by a far lighter penalty. The feeding upon human 
fiesh from generation to generation, a usage so contrary to the 
genend laws of the animal economy, must be regarded as unfa¬ 
vourable to health; and the New Zealanders have fed in-and-in, 
as well as bred iu-and-inf, for generations. 

* The last known case was in 1844. 

f For the purpose of perpetuating the blood of a family, or in 
obedience to some other custom, or perhaps merely to satisfy iuclina- 
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It is not to be denied that communication with Europeans, in 
the miscellaneous way in which in its first stages it takes place, 
is injurious, but in a far less degree than is ordinarily supposed. 
The abuse of ardent spirits, European diseases, and European 
weapons, are generally mentioned as the three great inflictions. 
With regard to 'drunkenness, it is a singular distinction, that it 
has not spread to any very mischievous extent among the Poly¬ 
nesians. They are much in the condition of Englishmen in this 
respect: drunkards are occasionally to be found; but they are 
an inconsiderable exception, when compared with the whole 
people. The New Zealanders are so free from the vice, that 
such as practise it (Heki in the north, and Eangiharata in the 
south, for instance) are a bye-word and a reproach; they are 
pronounced yoranyi —foolish, or deranged. By ‘ European dis- 

* eases,’ syphilitic arc no doubt meant. In the early periods of 
irregular European intercourse, the Polynesians undoubtedly 
suffered from disorders of this class; but in New Zealand, since 
the epoch of regular colonisation, with its attendant medical skill, 
they have ceased to prevail to any such degree as to require 
particular notice. The writer has made inquiries among the 
medical men best acquainted with the sanitary state of the 
Maori population; and the statement ■w'C have made is founded 
upon their testimony. * 

As to arms and gunpowder, they tend to increase the decisive¬ 
ness but to abate the ferocity of war. As in E Hongi’s case, 
they gave the first possessors enormous adA'antages; but when 
those advantages became equalised, we believe the consequence to 
have been bei'cficial. The use of the musket does not excite the 
vindictive pas ions like a hand-to-hand encounter. Allowing, 

tion, what we call incestuous unions were formerly not uncommon. 
The brother sometimes took his own sister to wife. 

* It is singular that all countries give to these affections names 
charging them upon some other nation. We call them emphaticariy 

* French;' the French speak of them as Anglaises. ' The Portuguese 
charge them upon the Soutli American Indians; who, in their turn, 
attribute them to the stranger. The probability is, that the first 
time a disorder is observed and recorded is not the date of its origin. 
What did Persiua mean, in his Third Satire, by these lines?— 

* Tentemus fauces: tenero latet ulcus in ore 
Putre, quod l^aud deccat plebeia radere beta.’ 

{^Sat. iii. line 115.) 

Read in connexion with the whole satire, they afford ground for 
doubting the modem origin of these disorders; and the disorders 
appear to be of a nature which might spring up among any people 
without being traceable to intermediate contact with some other. 
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however, the full force of these evils, and our responsibility for 
them, can any one peruse the accounts of the vices of the ])rior 
soeial state of the Polynesians, and doubt that, on the whole, 
our tcaehing and example have done good ? Where now are 
dieir Arcoi Societies?—their human sacrifices?—their infan¬ 
ticide?—their exterminating wars?—their cannibalism? All 
but extinct. We have taught them, and are daily teaching 
them, the use of wholesome food and of warm and healthy 
clothing, the practii;c of cleanliness, a taste for household com¬ 
forts, and, above all, sundry modes of increasing the means of 
subsistence by well-applied industry. And as regards the evils 
which inevitably attach to intercourse with us, the means of 
mitigating them have been generally introduced, more or less, 
together with the evils. It is in this respect, that irregular 
colonisation contrasts most strongly and most unfavourably with 
that which is pursued on system. In those islands where colo¬ 
nisation is abandoned to runaway sailors, escaped convicts, not 
over-scrupulous traders, and zealous but not always very en¬ 
lightened missionaries, the prospects of the native race arc less 
promising than where the social state is well organised, and an 
orderly government established from the first, as in New Zea¬ 
land. But, if even this htis hitherto been only a difference in 
degree, what a responsibility docs it leave with us I Hence¬ 
forth communication in one form or another is inevitable. This 
indisputable fact should be our starting point; and ill-informed 
indeed must be the persons who,'for the sake of the aborigines, 
would desire that even systematic colonisation should be dis¬ 
couraged. 

Whether the downward tendency of the Polynesian race will 
be stopped by the improved habits which they are certainly and 
rapidly acquiring, is more than human foresight can determine. 
This much, however, we are entitled to assert: this desirable 
end can never be accomplished but on one condition,—that of 
softening the lot and improving the condition of the women; 
so as gradually to equalise the proportion of the sexes, and 
increase the number of children born and reared. In the Tonga 
Islands the decline of the population is said to have been ar¬ 
rested: and it is remarkable that the manners of the people 
were always milder there than in the other islands, and the 
treatment of the women more humane. 

The sketch we have attempted to draw does not pretend to 
be complete, even as a picture of the country with which we are 
best acquainted. Meantime, it must be obvious that, in order 
to act with advantage, it is necessary to know the mischiefs 
against which we have to fight. Such social evils, as tend to 
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promote and keep up the inequality of the sexes should, in the 
first place, be carefully ascertained and classed: and the more 
exhaustive the list, we shall be so much the better qualified for 
applying whatever remedial powers are in our hands. Denunci¬ 
ations against the blanket, and diatribes against tobacco, arc not 
wholly without use; but they keep out of view the principal griev¬ 
ance. Let this once be well understood, and there is scarcely 
a settler, howsoever humble his position, who may not, through 
his intercourse with the natives, contribute to the meliorating 
process. In spite of aggressions by the natives in New Zealand 
— which have certainly been most tiying to the forbearance of 
the English colonists—the settlers in immediate contact with 
them arc living among them upon terms highly favourable to 
their improvement. To the eye, indeed, a visible improvement 
in outward aj)i)earance is going on, though it is impossible as yet 
to say how far it is acting upon the master mischief. Decreas¬ 
ing nmnbcrs, however, may be coincident awhile with real and 
steady progress; since nothing is more common than for the 
effects of a pernicious system to continue for some time after 
a more healthy epoch has commenced. 

New Zealand enjoys a very large proportion of settlers of a 
superior class, whose ordei^y lives and well-regulated habits 
cannot fail to make an impression on their imitative neighbours. 
It is on this teaching by example that our main dependence 
must be placed. Still, considering the magnitude and nature of 
the obstacles to be overcome, to anticipate their immediate 
removal is almost to hope against ho[)e. A very considerable 
decrease will ])robably take place among the Maori ]>opuhition, 
and in other islands similarly circumstanced, before the turning 
point can be reached. Ihit even if it be never reached—if 
the decaying tendency should never be effectually checked, such 
of the British people as live in contact with them will have, at 
least, the consolation of knowing that the native race will have 
become lost to the world by a gradual process of extinction, net 
by extermination; and that the last years of their existence as 
a people will have been passed in comfort and in pcaiie. 

Another solution of this embarrassing problem yet remains : 
perhaps more probable than the direct civilisation of the natives, 
and certainly far less painful than their extinction,—we mean 
their amalgamation with their European guests: Until at last 
there shall be only one family in the land—children of the soil— 
representing in lineal succession the New Zealander by descent 
and the New Zealander by adoption. The Maori may disappear, 
only to rise again in a nobler form. And this is a consummation 
to which both statesman and missionary are evidently looking. 
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Sir George Grey, in one of his last despatches (July 9. 1849), 
observes, that a class of settlements, so constructed, ‘ uiigljt easily 
‘ grow into prosperous communities, into which the natives, — 

* with characters softened by Christianity, civilisation, and a taste 
‘ for previously unknown luxuries,'—would readily be absorbed.’ 
IVTr. Lawry, the New Zoalaud Missionajy, is still more explicit: 
‘ The preservation of any one of the families of the extensive 
‘ Polynesian nation in their distinct and present form, seems to 
‘ me unlikely. . . . The expectations entertained in Eng- 

* land arc by no means realised on the spot. ... I am of 
' opinion-that the probable working out of the problem will be 
‘ this . . . that tiic tide of emigration will, sooner or later, 

* flow to their shores, and that a fine new race of civilised mixed 

* pcojdc will cover this part of the c*arth. ... In many 
‘ parts of New Zealand the natives are melting away; but they 
‘ arc not lost, tliey are merging into another and a better class. 
' In this process there lacketh not sin; but Providence will 
‘ overrule even this, and bring forth an order of things, which 
‘ shall be better for the world, better for the Church, and better 
‘ for the new race.’ 


Aut. VT. — 1. An Examination of some itrcvaiVmg Opinions on 
the Subject of Taxation in this and other Countries. By 
Geo. Waude Norman, Esq. London: 1850. 

2. Rapport Central, presente par M. 2Viiers au nom dc la. Com¬ 
mission de VAssistance Publupie. Paris: 1850. 

3. Latter-day Pamphlets. No. I. By TllOMAS CacLYLE. 
London: 1850. 

* accumulation of capital, the result of an excess of in- 

‘ come over cyi)enditure, is the normal state of England,’ 
observes Mr. Norman, in the admirable tract of which the title 
is prefixed to this article. We believe his assertion to be iin- 
denial'lc; though chiefly applicable, during the lust year, to capital 
engaged in commercial and manidacturing industry. It is true 
that, on a longer retrospect, agi’icultural capital has likewise 
been profitable. The enhanced value of real property cannot 
1)0 controverted, even by the most determined j>rotectioni3t. 
Nevertheless, large fortunes arc seldom realised by working 
farmers. The homesteads of Norfolk and of Northumberland 
have not, as yet, produced the wealth of the Peels and Ark¬ 
wrights. The reason of this is obvious. The merchant and 
manufacturer are forced to move onwards, and to move quickly. 
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Skill and intellect, the succcst^ful application of art, the careful 
analysis of science, are more requisite, are allowed a fuller 
developement, and receive a richer reward in commercial than 
in agricultural pursuits. The steam-engine, from its first action 
in cleansing the cotton, through all its subsequent operations, till 
it moves the power-loom and packs the bales for export, in¬ 
creases the value of the raw material in a far greater proportion 
than has ever yet been realised between the newly-sown wheat- 
field and the baker’s oven. There is still less scope for inge¬ 
nuity in passing from the fattening stall to the butchers’ shambles, 
from the milking byre to the cheese-merchant’s warehouse. We 
are far from suggesting that the same causes which add value to 
the raw materials used in manufactories—to silk, wool, cotton, 
and the metals—do not, though in a very different degree, con¬ 
tribute to the success of British farming. Kir wan, Davy, and 
Liebig have shown the intimate connexion between the tests and 
experiments of the laboratory and the operations of improved 
cultivation; and the successive shows of the Koyal Agricultural 
Society prove that mechanism is likewise doing there its useful 
work. Smith of Dcanston, and Parkes, as draining engineers, 
Imvc taken their just place among those who may well be termed 
benefactors. But the original machine and the first elements of 
fertility, the soil and the atmos])hcre, do not possess, or at least 
have not yet shown, the same facilities for promoting accumu¬ 
lation, as Manchester, Leeds, and Derby, liolkham and Wo¬ 
burn have not produced the augmenting fortunes to their owners 
which have been realised in our sea-ports, our mills, and mines. 

The complicated causes which influence foreign commerce, 
the principles which govern our banking system,—all that per¬ 
tains to the creaiion and distribution of wealthy—arc brought 
more immediately under the notice of the British merchant, and 
stimulate his acquisition of knowledge. The sphere of the farmer 
is far more limited: his duties are necessarily more confined, and 
less varied. His hands may be more laborious, but his mind is ” 
less active. Hence also it is that we find among ollr mercantile 
rather than among our agricultural classes, the men who have con¬ 
tributed the most to the enlargement of our intellectual capital. 
The Greshams and the Childs of our earlier history have had 
eminent representatives in later times. Of the distinguished 
class to which we allude, perhaps the late Henry Thornton 
may be taken as the brightest example. Wise and practical 
in his professional pursuits, he combined with these a know¬ 
ledge and industry which enabled him, as an author, to ex¬ 
plain and recommend many important principles of economical 
science, and, as a member of the legislature, to defend and 
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apply them. His character was completed by the most active 
benevolence and the most exalted Christian principles. Mr. 
Henry Thornton’s life still remains to be written; and his tracts 
should be collected and republislicd, for the instruction and the 
example of his countrymen. The late Mr. llictirdo also made 
the counting-house and the fetock Exchange tributary to his 
philosophical inquiries; adding to our knowledge by his valuable 
works, and displaying likewise a rare faculty of explaining 
abstract truths with clearness and precision, to a reluctant 
audience, whose,understandings he must often have convinced, 
even when he might fail to influence their votes. Mr. Tooke, to 
whom we owe the memorable Petition from the Hankers and 
Merchants of London, has compiled, and illustrated in his 
‘ History of Prices,’ a series of facts for the guidance, not only of 
his contemporaries, but of all future generations. Lord Over¬ 
stone, better known to our readers as Mr. Jones Loyd, is another 
striking example. His pamphlets on the Currency founded a 
school, and laid the basis of Sir Kobert I’ecl’s Hanking Act of 
1844. Without pausing to examine whether this theory is in 
all respects sound, it is admitted by all parties that the power 
with which the theory w’as recommended by its author was of a 
very high order; and to those who arc familiar with the elo¬ 
quence with which Lord Overstone can discuss and explain 
questions of economical science, it is undoubtedly a source of 
high gratification that his eminent abilities arc, by the judicious 
favour of his sovereign, raised to a sphere where he will be 
enabled to add to the obligations he lias already conferred upon 
the public. 

Among the men we have named, Mr. George Norman, the 
author of the Treatise on Taxation now before us, is entitled to 
take a most distinguished place. In his jiosition as a director of 
the Hank of England, also as an able writer on economical sub¬ 
jects, and more especially as a witness before parliamentary com¬ 
mittees, he has acquired a high and well-deserved reputation. 
His writings and his evidence exhibit the accuracy of science 
without the pedantry by which science is sometimes disfigured. 
He states and argues, rather than dogmatises; he collects and 
furnishes the elements for judgment, and pursues his analysis 
clearly and accurately, without the least taint of intolerance or 
over-confidence. He betrays neither irresolution to support, 
nor readiness to compromise his own opinions, whilst his admir¬ 
able candour and the ready consideration which he gives to the 
opinions of others, make him one of the safest, and most faithful, 
investigators of truth. 

In his selection of the subject of this essay, and in his selection 
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of tlie present time for its publication, he has conferred upon us 
a double favour. The subject is important and interesting; it 
is ably treated, and at this precise moment its practical useful¬ 
ness is greatly enhanced, because the arguments tend to refute 
many of the plausible but most dangerous fallacies which, as he 
himself well expresses it, * form the stock in trade of the popular 
* orators.’ In the mansion which Mr. Norman still occupies, an 
ancestor of his formerly resided, a close neighbour to the great 
Lord Chatham. A house clock, with a loud bell, in the days 
of Lord Chatham, as at tlie present time, announces the hours 
to the whole neighbourhood. Tradition ascribes to Lord Chat¬ 
ham the saying, ‘ I set my watch by Mr. Norman’s clock; ’ we 
very earnestly hope, in reference to the pamphlet before us, that 
many of oiir public men may, in this rcs[)nct, adopt the practice 
of Lord Chatliam. We have more confidence in the old clock 
at Bromley than in the modern works ordered for Mr. Barry’s 
tower in the Houses of Parliament, or in those which measure 
time for the financial reformers of Manchester and Liverpool. 

Mr. Norman most truly states that the three following pro¬ 
positions arc repeated so often, and with such boldness, as to 
be received by many as undeniable, and almost as self-evident 
truths; and yet that on investigation cllch of them will appear 
contrary to the real fact, or at least resting on authority 
more than questionable. The three propositions are: — 

1. That the amount of our public expenditure constitutes the 
great evil of our government, and seriously checks our national 
prosperity. 

2. That our expenditure and our taxation exceed those of 
other large ei vilised countries. 

3. That In comparison with such other countries, our govern¬ 
ment is wasteful and prodigal in its expenditure. 

It may on first thoughts appear strange that, if those denun¬ 
ciations of evil arc untrue, they should be so readily credited. 
This credulity may easily be accounted for. An Englishman is 
essentially, not only a cooking and a tailoring animal, according 
to the definition of man given by some philosophers, but in 
his special Anglican capacity, he is pre-eminently a grum¬ 
bling animal. We go further: we believe that this grumbling 
habit, and the feelings from which it proceeds, are among the 
active causes of his progressive improvement. Discontented 
with his condition, he secijs to improve it. Finding fault with 
the constitution of his country, he vigorously but wisely 
reforms it. He quarrels with his house, and he rebuilds it in a 
better site and on a more commodious scale. The excellent 
Count Strzolecki observed, in his evidence before the Lords, 
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' the Irish soon improve in the colonics; they become quite as 

* grumbling as the English themselves.’ This observation dis¬ 
plays a true knowledge of the national character. We love to 
believe that we are on the verge of ruin; and we readily 
attribute our supposed ruin to the legislature, or, to the go¬ 
vernment of the day. At a period also, when the ordinary 
causes of political^cxcitement ate fortunately, in great measure, 
wanting,—when no Waterloo is to be won by land, no Tra¬ 
falgar at sea; when the Reform Bill has been carried, and the 
Corn Laws arc repealed; when no one, but Mr. Wyse, ‘ ful- 

* mines over Greece;’ and when we have no public men who 
will take the trouble of ‘ fluttering the Volscians,’ or any other 
class, at Corioli, or elsewhere, — the cry of national ruin is 
convenient to raise, and easy to propagate. He who proclaims 
it with the greatest audacity, ‘is well aware,’ as Mr. Norman 
observes, ‘that he is touching a chord which vibrates in the 
‘ national heart, and he scarcely attempts to prove that Avhich 
‘ no one thinks of denying.’ 

This ruling passion is so strong that not even the most 
obvious motives of self-interest will check it. A protectionist 
landlord takes all possible pains to persuade his tenant farmers 
that the cultivation of the land is profitless, and leaves no surplus. 
The inference follows of course—all payment of rents has be¬ 
come impossible. Nevertheless, he is astonished to be taken at his 
word, and to be truly ‘ lioisted with his own j)etard.’ Some of our 
protectionist merchants would fain have us believe that they arc 
trading to an absolute loss, and that, ‘ par raison demonstrative,’ 
their names ought to appear in the Gazette. Our shipowners, even 
Avhcii they arc extending their orders, and are laying new ships 
on the stocks, repeat their cries of alarm at the effects of Baltic 
competition. But such ‘ groans of the Britons’ are, compani- 
tivcly speaking, feeble, as only affecting particular classes. The 
cry against general taxation is, on the contrary, louder: And as 
it addresses itself to the whole community, it finds an appro¬ 
priate echo. The belief that we are the most op 2 >resscd, worst 
used, and worst governed nation upon earth, — whilst it would 
be denied and resented as an insult, if expressed by a foreigner,— 
is adopted as an article of national faith, around our own hearths, 
at our public meetings, and in our Houses of Parliament. 

In our number for A 2 )ril, 1849 (Financial Prospects), we 
endeavoured to refute some parts of this fallacy. Mr. Norman 
carries the reasoning further, and by instituting a comparison 
between the financial condition of England and that of the 
principal States of Europe, he adds to the point and force of 
his argument, and to the importance of his conclusions. It is 
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undoubtedly singular that wc should be so mightily oppressed 
by taxation, when it is remembered that from the peace to the 
end of 1845 we have been enabled to remit annual taxes to 
the amount of 37,000,000/.;—a sum exceeding by 18,000,000/. 
the total amount of revenue received in the year 1792, the 
favourite standard of our most popular economists. This amount 
of repealed taxation exceeds, by more than 22,000,000/., the 
whole revenue of Austria. It exeeeds, by 17,000,000/., the 
revenue of Russia, and by 27,000,000/. the revenue of the 
United States. It is about equal to the coUectivc revenue of 
Prussia, Holland, Belgium, Bavaria, and the Peninsula. We 
quote from Mr. Porter’s tables. The answer given by the man 
of learning to his presumptuous antagonist, ‘ I have forgotten 

* more than ever you knew,’ may well be parodied by Great 
Britain, in reply to this comparison with the nations of the 
Continent,—seeing that within twenty years we have repealed a 
larger amount of taxation than their governments have been able 
to collect. 

Mr. Norman adopts certain opinions respecting taxation which 
we consider doubtful, though he supports them by reference to 
very eminent authorities. We doubt, however, when the whole 
scope of Mr. Mill’s remarks on taxation are fully considered, 
whether Mr. Norman is entitled, in so unqualified a manner, to 
use him as one of his witnesses. It is true, indeed, that Mr. 
Mill states, in his work on Political Economy, that ‘ the whole of 

* our public expenses may be said to be defrayed out of our over- 

* flowings, and our wealth is probably as great as if wc had no taxes 
‘ at all.’ And Mr. M*Culloch, also, in the same spirit, observes, 

* that but for the contests in which wc have been engaged since 
‘ the Revolution, the greater part of the wealth expended in 
‘ carrying them on would never have existed.’ ‘ The first branch 
of Mr. Mill’s assertion, if it only implies that our taxes are 
paid out of income, and not out of capital, merely aflSrms that 
we have not based our finances on confiscation, at least in Grcg.t 
Britain; and that our taxation is not regulated^ by the princi¬ 
ples which have governed the treasury of the Railway King. 
But he and Mr. M'Culloch go further: they both suggest that the 
necessity of paying taxes stimulates industry and thus encourages 
production. * Taxes,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘ subtract from the means, 

‘ not of production but of enjoyment; since what is spent in 

* taxes would, if it were not taken for that purpose, bo cra- 

* ployed in gratifying some want or taste which at present rc- 

* mains ungratified.’ This, in one sense, may be admitted; 
on the other hand, surely the gratification of those wants and 
tastes furnishes the strongest and most natural motives to 
industry. And among those tastes there will always be found 
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in England, and perhaps found mainly among the industrious 
classes, a desire of improving their condition by extending 
their transactions. Let us suppose that 5000/. are subtracted, 
as income tax, from the profits of a manufacturing firm. 
Surely there is a probability, amounting almost to a certainty, 
that, had there been no ino'^me tax, a large portion of this 
‘overflowing’ would have been converted into capital, employed 
in extending the mill, in improving the machinery, or in other¬ 
wise augmenting the manufacturing stock. Can it be believed 
that a forcible diversion of capital to the purposes of the State 
will ever furnish so effectual a motive to exertion as tho 
unrestricted power of applying the same sum at the free option 
of tho party who has earned it ? The whole hypothesis against 
which we contend rests upon a doctrine lately adopted, and 
too implicitly relied on — the supposed beneficial effects of 
artificial stimuli or goads. We are so heterodox and old- 
fashioned, as to kick against these pricks. The reasoning 
seems to originate in the misapplication of an undeniable truth. 
We fully admit that a protection granted to any class, even 
independently of its injustice to the consumer, fails, in the 
long run, to benefit tho class protected. It is too much relied 
upon by the protected class. Torpor and sluggishness inevit¬ 
ably follow'; as is the case even in most under-rented farms. 
Capital, also, is unnaturally attracted into tho fiivoured line 
of industry, and a forced competition soon destroys the pro¬ 
tection. The withdrawal of such protection is consequently 
called for, and is beneficial. But because the rciieal of a bounty 
may be beneficial, it is far from a logical inference that the im¬ 
position of a tax will have the same effect. It ma,y bo right to 
cease administering a stimulant; it does not follow that wc 
ought to draw blood. No Chancellor of the Exchequer, whe¬ 
ther protectionist or free-trader, is likely, for the remote and 
paradoxical expectation of encouraging domestic industry, to 
propose doubling the property tax. No one but Mr. lITsraeli 
has given currency to a doctrine like this. Wc must therefore 
continue to consider taxes as mala in se, and to trust to the pro¬ 
ducer as a better accumulator and distributor of wealth than the 
exciseman. Even supposing this proposition to bo defensible, 
it can only be admitted, that taxes may be regarded as stimu¬ 
lants to production, within certain limitations. Wo hardly feel 
called on to deal seriously with the statement that our war 
expenditure, during the last 150 years, can have been the 
cause of (ycating an equal amount of national wealth. This 
violent exaggeration rests on the supposition that the ex¬ 
penditure of the State is as profitable as the expenditure of 
individuals. In our times, the State does not reinvest much 
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of its surplus profitably. But the surplus income of individuals 
is, to a very considerable extent, productively reinvested. There 
is thus an increasing income produced in the one case, which 
is lost in the other. Going beyond this, the pressure of taxa¬ 
tion on the payer is scarcely ever to be measured by the 
amount paid into the Exchequer. In the first place, wc should 
add the whole expense of collection. In the second, wc should 
also add the increased charge which Excise regulations cast upon 
the cost of production; and in the case of Custom duties, we 
must charge the interest on the duty advanced by the import¬ 
ing merchant, and necessarily carried forward with still in¬ 
creasing interest every time the commodity changes hands, till it 
finally reaches the consumer. A third inconvenience is created 
by the necessity of paying a tax not at the time most convenient, 
or when profits arise, but at the period fixed despotically by 
law. Tiiese observations are obvious, and have often been made; 
but, if true, they seem to refute the doctrine with which we have 
been called upon to deal. 

But as we hove already said, the doctrine, if true at all, can 
only be true within strict limits. Where any taxation, general or 
local, trenching upon cai)ital, leads to the exhaustion of the 
stock,—as in some parts of the distrcssefl unions in Ireland,— 
it cannot be questioned but that such grievous exactions must 
destroy, not stimulate industry. With sincere respect for the 
authorities to which Mr. Norman refers, we must tliercforc re¬ 
ject their doctrines, or at least must require far more accurate 
limitations to them than have been yet assigned them. 

We are enabled to claim as authorities on our side Mr. Porter, 
and the fads which he lias collected Progress of the People,’ 
p. 477.) During the nine years ending with the peace of Amiens, 
taxes to the amount of 280,000,000/. liad been levied from the 
people. Mr. Porter observes that many important interests were 
then in a stjite of apparent prosperity; but he adds, most truly, — 

‘ That this was no more than delusion, will be at once apparent to 

* all who examine below the surface, and who inquire into the 

* state of poverty and wretchedness into which the great mass 
‘of the people were then plunged. There had been some ad- 
‘ vance of wages, but to the skilled artizan only, and inconunensu- 

* rate to the cost of the necessaries of life. The mere labourer 
‘ did not participate even in this partial compensation. Nor could 
‘ it well be otherwise. Thu demand for labour can only augment 
‘ with the increase of capital destined for the payment of wages; 

* and that capital, so far from being allowed to accumulate, was 
‘ dissif>atcd by the government expenditure more rapidly than it 
‘could be accumulated by individuals.’ (P. 478.) 
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In these latter observations Mr. Norman fully agrees, as 
(p. 10.) he states, most clearly and emphatically, that if ‘the ex- 

* peiiditurc of the State added to that of individuals exceed the 
‘national income, the aggregate capital—the fund destined for 
‘ reproduction and for the permanent supply of the industrious 
‘ classes of society—will be lessened.’ We have alreiidy hinted 
that we cannot but think that ISlr. Mill’s high authority is claimed 
by Mr. Norman on insufficient grounds. ‘ The sources of pros- 
‘ perity may, as some thinks be increased by the extra exertion 
‘ made in our own country to compensate for the pressure of the 

* taxes.’ Such is Mr. Mill’s very cautious statement. (I’d. 
Econ. ii. p. 440.) But he proceeds further, and adds, ‘ Taxes 
‘ which fall on profits, even though that kind of income may not 
‘ pay more than its just share, necessarily diminish the motive to 
‘ any saving except that made for investment in foreign countries 
‘ where profits arc higher.’ (P. 441.) 

There is a mode of reasoning, or rather a test of progress, 
adopted by Mr. Norman more than once, from which Ave like¬ 
wise dissent. Wc do this the more freely, because in this argu¬ 
ment Mr. Norman seems to differ from himself. We reject 
altogether any estimate formed of the pressure of taxation by 
dividing the taxation arithmetically among the pojmlation, and 
producing a return of what is paid ‘ per capita.’ We do not 
escape from this fallacy, even if it is granted that the proportion 
between the given amoui\^ of capital and the population is un¬ 
changed. The taxation of the poor district of Bethnal Green 
may represent a charge of 205. a-hcad, and that of Lombard 
Street a charge of 100/.; .md yet the lesser sum may be felt by 
the tax-payer as the heavier burden. 

The standard Avhich is thus showm to be fallacious, as applicable 
to space, is equally delusive in regard to time. It fails as be- 
tAveen one country and another. It fails also, if we compare tAVO 
different periods. It is neither to be depended on absolutely 
nor relatively. This Mr. Norman fully admits Avhen he tells 
us that ‘ the Englishman, or Anglo-American, may, without 
‘ inconvenience, contribute one 2 )ound to the national exchequer, 

‘ Avhen a Siamese, or an inhabitant of Madagascar, cannot pay 

* even one shilling.’ Yet we are surprised to find in several 
subsequent passages that he relies too much upon the very prin¬ 
ciple AvhIch he had previously discarded. The same fallacious 
mode of reasoning is adopted by Mr. Porter in the important, 
though, on this account, inconclusive table which he has compiled 
on the relative expenditure of European countries. Surely, the 
most correct mode of calculating the pressure of a public burden 
must seem to be,—to find the proportion existing between the 
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tax levied and tlie property on which it is charged. This cal¬ 
culation is difficult from a want of the proper elements. Even 
if attained it is liable to disturbance, according as property is 
distributed and as taxation is apportioned. The same amount 
levied by a capitation tax, or by a graduated property tax, will 
have very different effects; and the distribution of prop-rty 
appears to us almost as essential a condition of the problem as 
its total amount. 

We now proceed to a part of our duty, which is more grati¬ 
fying to ourselves than that in which we have been engaged ; 
and, we hope, more gratifying likewise to our readers. We 
shall bring before them some of the important facts which Mr. 
Norman has collected, the able arguments which he has deduced 
from them, and the interesting and practical observations with 
which he concludes. Accuracy of statemcjit, closeness of rea¬ 
soning, and sympathy lor his fellow men, are discoverable, 
rather than displayed, throughout the essay. 

Does the existing taxation of England, Mr. Isorman asks, 
seriously impede the progress of nation^ prosperity, so far as pros¬ 
perity depends on the increase of national wealth ? The solution 
of this question will, to a very considerable extent, depend upon 
the fact,—whether, in times past, and when the amount of tax¬ 
ation was infinitely greater than at present, our national wealth 
was or was not progressive, or whether, if progressive, it ad¬ 
vanced with greater or less rapidity. We believe, however, that 
Mr. Norman’s conclusions arc accurate in all that is essential, 
and arc fairly deduciblc from the facts which he has collected. 

The increase of the population since the peace Mr. Norman 
states, as being i’ om 19 to 28. For the purposes of his argu¬ 
ment we adopt his figures, and proceed to consider the evidence 
by which he proves, to our minds conclusively, how great has 
been the progress of our national resources. 

The declared value of domestic produce exported in 1814 - 
amounted to 45,494,000/., from which if 20 per. cent, is de¬ 
ducted for the depreciation of the currency at that period, the 
real value may be taken at 36,000,000/. In 1844 it had risen 
to 58,000,000/. The revolutionary movements of the Continent 
had in 1848 greatly reduced the powers of consumption abroad, 
and our trade naturally fell off, showing a decline to 53,300,000/. 
But in the year 1849, Mr. Norman estimates our exports at 
n no less a sum than 60,000,000/., — an amount which, however, 
has not been fully reached, as appears by accounts subsequently 
laid before Parliament, showing a declared value of 58,848,000/. 
only. 

This, it should be remembered, is the real or declared value; 
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the official value of our exports, that which measures quantity, 
not price, and which is stronger evidence of the labour em¬ 
ployed, has increased from 84,207,000/. in 1814, to 132,617,000/. 
in 1848, or nearly four-fold. 

The number of our registered vessels and their tonnage hu.s 
increased from 24,418, with a tonnage of 2,616,000, in 1814, 
to 33,672 and 4,052,000 in 184b. 

The capital stock subject to legacy duty gives a fair index 
of the progress of personal ])roperty, and is calculated at 
24,500,000/. in 1814, after deducting 10 per cent, for deprecia¬ 
tion. In 1845 the same capital had augmented by moi'C than 
20,000,000/.,—exceeding 45,000,000/.; in 1848 it amounted 
to 47,462,757/. 

We do not rely on the estimated value of personal property 
given by Mr. Porter as considerably exceeding 1,000,000,000/. 
This dqcs not rest on actual j)roof. Nor do we require its aid 
in support of our argument, though we' accept it as a strong 
probability, and by no means likely to exceed the truth. 

The returns made under the property tax and the poor’s rate 
valuations afford more cxirtaiii data in relation to tlie real pro¬ 
perty of England, lii Sir George Grey’s admirable speech, in 
reply to Mr. D’Israeli, in the present session, the following state¬ 
ment was made, which supporfs the arguments of Mr. Norman, 
and the figures of Mr. Porter: — 

* Value of rateable Property. 

1813.£'51,00().0C)0 

1842, 1843, 1844 - - - 85,000,000 

1845 86,000,000 

1846 - - - - . 88^000,000 

1847 89,000,000 

1848 91,000,000 

It is true that property is in later years rated more closely 
than formerly, and some allowance sliould be made for the 
change. This would not vary the result materially; for the in¬ 
crease showm of no less than 40,000,000/. annual rental, is with¬ 
out making any deduction for the depreciation of the currency, 
in 1813, which may fairly be estimated at 20 per cent. This 
deduction would be far more than an equivalent for the closer 
and more accurate valuations of the later years. 

However unquestionable the inferences to which these figures 
lead, they are by no means the only evidence to which we can 
refer in proof of the progress of accumulation during a peace of 
unexampled duration. Mr. Porter calculates that 25,000,000/. 
of English capital have been invested in the canals, railways, 
and banks of the United States. Large foreign loans have also . 
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been contracted, and 5,000,000/. transferred to the mines of 
South America and of Mexico. 

We may also look to the British railroads as evidence of the 
rapid accumulation of wealth. The enormous sum of two 
hundred millions has already been expended in these works, and 
this within a few years; one hundred and forty millions in addition 
are pledged to the same purposes, and our capital has further 
extended itself in similar undertakings on the Continent, in 
India, and in our colonics. The receipts on our seven principal 
lines of railway exceed the revenue of many independent Euro¬ 
pean States. Wc must guard ourselves from the supposition that 
we cither suggest, or hold, the opinion that all these investments 
have been either wise or profitable. Our argument would 
hardly have been less applicable if this enoinjous capital had all 
been as unprofitably spent as the 50,000,000/. considered by 
the London merchants to be annually lost in bankruptcies, 
insolvencies, and useless and abortive speculation. We state 
the fact in proof only of growing accumulation; and it is plain 
that if the taxation of England had been so oppressive as is too 
generally stated, and too often believed, production must have 
been lessened and this accumulation have been checked. A 
belief that our country is mor^ heavily burdened than other 
States, is irreconcileable with the undoubted fact that the con¬ 
version of income into capital is at the same time more rapid in 
Great Britain than in any other country, and is likewise pro¬ 
gressive from year to year. These facts cannot but lead to the 
irresistible conclusion that a diminished burden of taxation is 
now levied out of a property steadily augmenting. 

It is, however, true that in thus dealing with taxation as a 
whole, we do not touch upon the question of its apportionment; 
and it might be consistent with many of the facts on which we 
have relied, that injustice should exist and mischief be produced 
by an unwise system of taxation, even where the proportion 
between taxation and property seems favourable. It is true 
that this would speedily manifest itself in the check given to both 
production and accumulation,—results at variance with the proofs 
of British prosjierity we have already mentioned. We arc entitled 
to believe, therefore, that the amount of our taxation is not exces¬ 
sive, and that its apportionment is not impolitic. The practical 
conclusions at whicn Mr. Norrajin arrives, are,—that the positive 
reduction of British taxation, since the peace, has been 29 mil¬ 
lions, or 36 per cent, on the total amount previously raised; and, 
— assuming our national wealth to have increased in proportion 
to our population, — he estimates the reduction at the higher 
amount of 53 percent. Accordingly, a yearly sum of 119,000,000/. 
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levied at present is only equal to 81,000,000/. levied at the close 
of the war; and our existing average burden of 52,000,000/. can¬ 
not press more heavily on our resources than 35,000,000/. would 
have done in 1815,—wlien in fact we had to provide 81,000,000/. 
On these grounds we feel justifiefl in the conviction that Kngland 
is not crippled, in her powers of production and accumulation, 
by either the amount or form of the taxes imposed on her by the 
•State, and — that sh( pays at present less than one half the 
taxation borne by her thirty-live years back. 

Mr. Norman’s second inquiry is both interesting and important. 
It cannot be otherwise than instructive to compare our condition 
with that of France and other European countries. This in¬ 
quiry, however, is necessarily less determinate than that which 
referred solely to England. Wo possess some of the elements to 
compare France with herself at dilFcrcnt periods; even these arc 
imj)crfcct; but we arc still more deficient in what is essential 
to enable us to compare France with England. If we could 
prove tlie proportion between the resources and the burdens 
of both countries at any determinate antecedent period, then 
indeed the progress of each would furnish from time to time 
some evidence for the purposes of subsequent comparison. 
This ifs, however, wanting; and therefore the second branch of 
Mr. Norman’s work can only be considered as an approximation 
to the probable truth. Yet as such it is no less valuable than 
curious. * 

We are called on to assume in this argument, that the ratio 
between the aggregate wealth of France and her population 
has been sustained since the peace. If we were in possession 
of all the facts bearing on the case, we much doubt whether this 
assumption could be fully maintained. The exhaustion of capital 
during a war of twenty-two years, and the effect of a law which 
leads to a continued repartition of property after death, cjinnot 
but have restrained the accumulation of wealth. The expenditure 
of 1815, 1816, and 1817 was enormously enhanced by the cost 
of the army of observation; consequently any comparison be¬ 
tween tlicse and later years, tending to show a progressive 
increase of taxation, cannot be challenged on the ground of any 
unfairness. On an average of those three years the expenditure 
of France W'as 41,000,000/. and the population of 1817 was 
29,217,000. The average expenditure of 1845, 1846, and 
1847 was 62,000,000/.; the population In 1846 had risen to 
.35,400,000; and in 1848 the expenditure had risen to 72,000,000/. 

Thus, while the actual expenditure of England had fallen 36 
per cent.,—and had fallen 53 per cent, upon the hypothesis that 
wealth had increased proportionally to her population,— the ac- 
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tual expenditure of France had risen more than 50 per cent.; and, 
as even on the supposition of resources relatively undiminished 
adopted in regard to England, the expenditure of France had 
risen 30 per cent. If then the two countries were proportion¬ 
ally taxed at the close of the war, it follows that England, as 
compared with France, is now taxed in the proportion of 47 to 
130, or, in other w^ords, that England pays 71 per cent, less of 
taxation than France. 

This we believe to be considerably below the mark, if we 
consider taxation in its apportionment as well us in its gross 
amount; the impolitic maimer in which some part of the taxa¬ 
tion of France is levied greatly aggravating its pressure. Her 
unwise system of protection enhances all her burdens. It is 
calculated that on her consumption of iron alone, (an article 
becoming daily more important from the progress of railroads,) 
the increased annual charge to which she voluntarily subjects 
herself amounts to 62,50(),000/>*. or 2,500,000/. 

Some allowance should probably be made in favour of France 
for the expenses which the French system of centralisation casts 
upon the State, but which are with us local charges. On the 
other hand, an addition should be made to the calculation by 
reason of that oppressive tax, the octroi; and also for the loss 
of wealth produced by the organisation of the National Guard, 
and for the interference with industry, whi(}h cannot fail to be 
the effect of the conscription. The octroi yielded at Paris, in 
1838,31,930,000 fraucs, and at Lyons, in 1830,2,307,330 francs. 
Strange as it may seem to those who consider France a country 
of economy, Mr. Norman concludes that a Frenchman pays 
more than owice as much as is contributed by his grumbling 
English neighbour of equal wealth or income. 

It is true that Mr. Norman is not able to produce the same 
mass of facts in support of this conclusion, as when dealing with 
the case of England only. He relies too exclusively upon" the 
progress of population, coupled with the assumption that wealth 
has not diminished as compared with numbers, and that the 
productiveness of capital is undiminished also. We have al¬ 
ready expressed our mistrust of this mode of reasoning; but 
wo do not believe it has led Mr. Norman astray; we are 
inclined to believe his conclusions would have been the same, 
had he been in possession of all those facts which Mr. Porter’s 
tables fail to supply. From among Mr. Porter’s valuable docu¬ 
ments there is one reprinted by Mr. Norman very significant 
in its bearing ou this branch of the subject It is the account 
showing the yearly difference between the national income 
and expenditure of France from 1814 to 1848. Of the twenty 
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last years it appears, that twelve have been years in which 
the expenditure has exceeded the ineonic to the amount ot‘ 
1,219,000,000 of francs, and eight of them years in which the 
income has shown a total surplus of 210,000,000. The balance 
of deficiency is consequently 40,f^fi0,0()0/. The nine last years 
have exhibited one unvaried and augmenting deficiency, in the 
following ruinous progression. 

Average of 3 Years. Total Deficiency of Income. 

1840, 1841, 1842 - - - 137,000,IKX) fr. 

1843,1844, 1845 - - - 187,0(K),00() fr. 

1846, 1847, 1848 - - - 794,000,000 fr. ' 

The* rapidly Increasing deficiency in each of the last three 
years is still more indicative of an alarming increase of general 
distress; which, unless arrested, can hardly fail to end in national 
insolvency. 

The accounts stand as follows— 

Total Deficiency of Income. 

1846 . 157,000,000 fr. 

1847 . 307,000,000 fr.' 

1848 . 330,000,000 fr. 

We sincerely wish that we could take a more encouraging 
view of French finance. We regret that we cannot do so, for 
the sake of that great country iiselfj on the prosperity of which 
our own well-being and the peace of Europe so greatly de¬ 
pend. But if she wishes to keep her high position among 
nations, she must adopt wiser methods, and rely on more trust¬ 
worthy help than can be found in Bank advances, inconvertible 
paper currency, loans, or a jnotcctivc system. For these, 
France must substitute, out of i)lain regard to her own safety, a 
severe economy, and a wise and liberal system of taxation. Then 
and then only, can w’e expect a full and intelligent devclopc- 
ment of the immense natural resources of France. Witli iJiis 
view she must, above all things, eschew' war, and reserve her 
military power for the maintenance of order, — on licr mainte¬ 
nance of which her very social existence depends. 

Mr. Norman’s comparison between the financial condition of 
England and of other foreign Powers is slight and inconclu¬ 
sive; resting mainly, and (except in relation to the United 
States) almost exclusively, on Mr. Porter’s valuable statistics 
in tlie * Progress of the Nation.’ The following table, though 
formed on a principle which we have already condemned, is how¬ 
ever of interest; and may indeed enable our readers to pursue 
the matter further, and to collect better data for their guidance. 
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ropulatloii. 

llerenue. 

Charge for 
Public Debt. 

Charge for 
Army, See. 

Taxation 
per bead. 

Taxation 
per head 
exclusiive 
of Debt; 


• 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

J. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Austria 

- 

35,800,OfX) 

15,154,000 

6,700,000 

5,000,000 

8 

6 

5 

0 

Jiavaria 

- 

4,500,000 

3,1 73,(X)0 

874,000 

731,000 

14 

1 

10 



- 

4,335,000 

4,704,000 

1,272,000 

1,597,000 

21 

8 

15 

10 

Spain 


12,386,000 

12,577,000 

1,269,000 

3,633,000 

20 

0 

18 

.3 

France 


35,400,000 

54,293,000 

15,143,000 

17,768,000 

29 

7 

22 

1 

Portugal 


3,745,000 

2,968,000 

868,000 

908,000 

15 

10 

11 

2 



3,200,000 

5,961,(XX) 

3,027,000 

972,000 

37 

3 

18 

4 

Prussia 


16,(K)0,(X)0 

9,905.000 

1,404,000 

3.865,000 

12 

4 

10 

7 

llusbia 

United States 

54,000,0(X) 

20,000,000 

20,000,000 

9,959,000 

723,000 

8,600,000 

10 

0 


3 


Wc must remember, as some deduction from our contentment 
in IVfr. Norman’s view of the condition of the l^ritisli Empire, 
that he has omitted all special consideration of the position of 
pauperised Ireland. This suggests some doubts in respect to his 
general conclusions; unless it be assumed that the two islands, 
and their interests, are so thoroughly identified that we arc 
warranted in considering them as a whole. We cannot so far 
flatter either of the islands, we cannot so far flatter ourselves or 
Parliament, as to believe tliat they can be thus considered. On 
the contrary, we greatly fear that the misfortunes of Ireland, 
and the legislation of the last five years, have produced a sever¬ 
ance in interest and in condition, which it will be most difficult 
to remedy, and yet which, if continued, can hardly fail to lead 
to increased and increasing calamities affecting the general re¬ 
sources of the Empire. Scarcely one of the elements from which 
Mr. Norman traces the proofs of prosperity in Great Britain arc 
discernible in Ireland. We unhappily find there the very reverse; 
and though much of the distress of Ireland arises from famine as 
a primary cause, yet its formidable intensity, its extension, and the 
risk of its perpetuation, are occasioned mainly by ill-considered 
though well-intentioned laws. In a country where real property 
constituted, even in the most prosperous times, thirteen twen¬ 
tieths of the national wealth, — real property has been depre¬ 
ciated in value by 30 to 40 per cent., whilst taxation has increased 
in a still more alarming ratio. We could name a southern 
county, not included in the distressed districts, in which the 
local burdens have in four years increased four hundred per 
cent. In a country where house property is lamentably defi¬ 
cient,— rates (thrown exclusively on the landowner, even in 
cases in which no rents are paid,) have produced the destruc¬ 
tion of innumerable cottages, as well as of houses of a better 
description. The same measures have led to the eviction of 
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tenants, and the multiplication of paupers, over districts whose 
insecurity and wretchedness have been among the most active 
causes of crime, — thus adding to those lamentable causes, and 
to their fatal etfects. Capital and industry are forcibly driven 
out of a land, which the better description of emigrant farmer 
quits in despair, unable to cultivate its soil with any hope of pro¬ 
fit. Although the encumbered slate of landed property in Ire¬ 
land had long been felt to be a moLt serious obstacle to improve¬ 
ment, and has been latterly held a justification for a * rough and 
‘ ready * measure facilitating the transfer of property in that 
predicament, — on the other hand, encumbrances have been 
largely created by Act of Parliament, even upon well-conditioned 
estates. The accumulation of uncollected rates cast upon the 
land itself as a prim.ary charge, and the owners rendered liable 
for debts contracted not by tlicrasclves, but by others, arc cn- 
aclmcnts, by which the Legislature, in seeking to bind property 
to its duties, has brought its rights and almost its existence in 
some instances into danger. In a community where the increased 
production of food and increased demand for labour were most 
required, our laws have converted hundreds of thousands of acres 
into desolate wastes; and where the want of a resident gentry 
was most complained of, a widely spread insolvency lias been ex¬ 
tended among that important class. Tiiis formidable and rapid 
progress of evil in Ireland must weaken some of Mr. Nor¬ 
man’s conclusions. If we persevere in a course, condemned on 
its introduction by the authority of science, and now unequi¬ 
vocally condemned by subsequent experience, we may live to 
see a country lying within four hours’ sail of our shores, and 
containing in 1841 a population of 8,000,000, become by de¬ 
grees one great pauper warren, our burden and our reproach, 
and the most pressing danger to the prosperity of the empire. 

Mr. Norman’s inquiry would have been inconqdete, if he had 
not adverted to the spirit of economy evinced by the Govern¬ 
ment of this country, compared with that of other States. If 
the popular faith in the excess of British taxation is strong, at 
least equally strong is the belief that all successive Governments 
are reckless and extravagant. Now it should ever be remem¬ 
bered, that to believe this is to suppose that men in office, sub¬ 
ject to the responsibility of a reformed representative system 
like ours, are disposed to act contrary to their own most direct 
interests. Tlie administration of the day, however composed, 
necessarily loses more in weight and pow'cr, by any attempt 
to keep up an excess in our establishments, civil, or military, 
than they can gain by the jiossession of any amount of inde¬ 
fensible patronage. In Miss Edgew'orth’s ‘ Castle Rackreut, 
Sir Condy, when pressed to shave a second timq in the same 
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day, readily complied with the desire, on the principle of ‘doing 
‘ anything for peace and quietness.* So it is frequently with 
Governments. They are at times but too much disposed to 
act on Sir Condy’s principle. High estimates, heavy taxation, 
and unpopular votes are precisely those contingencies, which 
preclude all official ‘ rest and quietness.’ They also undermine 
political power; and even if we adopt the most selfish theory of 
ministerial morals—if all sense bf public duty, all personal 
honour, all regard for the character of a political party, and all 
conscientious obligations, are believed to be necessarily surren¬ 
dered on kissing hands, and accepting the seals of office,—yet, 
no very dangerous tendency towards extravagance can now be 
apprehended. Successive Cabine<^s have shown themselves ready, 
at the suggestion of the House of Commons, to pare down the 
public establishments to their narrowest lihiits. We have occa¬ 
sionally seen this done, to the ultimate pecuniary loss of the 
country, which has been compelled, in subsequent years, to pay 
a heavy penalty for a false, because an ill-considered, economy. 

But, although the economical progress of our Government has 
been arrested by the Canadian insurrection, by our Indian wars, 
by hostilities in China, by Kaffir inroads upon the Cape, and 
still more by certain extravagant tendencies in Parliament itself, 
—much good has been already effected in this direction; how¬ 
ever apt the public arc to forget it: Also the conduct of the 
Government, in the last year more especially, proves that we 
arc steadily advancing in the course of retrenchment: A re¬ 
trenchment which we believe may, and indeed are confident 
must, be carried still further." 

We refer to our former article on this subject*, to prove how 
much of the increased expense of modem times is attributable 
to Parliament itself; and how much also to a just and honourable 
endeavour by the Government and by the Legislature in the 
performance of high duties, formerly undervalued and neglected, 
and in the correction of abuses which public opinion will 4io 
longer tolerate. The morals, the education, the physical com¬ 
forts, the health, the very pleasures and amusements of the 
people, are no longer overlooked. The supervision of poor- 
law administration; an inspection of our factories, of our mines, 
of the safety of our steam-boats and railroads; the registration 
of births, marriages, and deaths; the commutation of tithes; 
the enclosure of our cemmons; the superintendence of our 
emigration,—arc all undertaken as new but expensive duties. 
Yet after providing for all these services,—services of which 
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Pitt and Fox as little dreamt as Sir Bobert Walpole or Secretary 
Cecil,—we find that our former anticipations of efficient reduc¬ 
tions are realised in the financial arrangements of the present 
year. Comparing the expenditure of 1848 and 1849, this de¬ 
crease has been as follows; — 


1848. . 1849. DiminutioTi. 

Army - - 6,647,000 6,549,000 98,000 

Navy - 7,922,000 6,942,000 980,000 

Ordnance - 3,076,000 2,332,000 744,000 

Miscellaneous - 4.092,000 3,911,000 181,000 


We thus have effected a saving of upwards of two millions 
on our ordinary expenditure, besides a further reduction of 
1,100,000/. by the cessation of an extraordinary charge. In 
the first of these years, the expenditure had exceeded the in¬ 
come by 796,000/.; in the latter, the excess of income is no less 
than 2,098,000/. In January, 1849, the balance in the Ex¬ 
chequer was 8,105,000/.; in January, 1850, it had risen to 
9,748,000/. 

It is true that neither the annals of France nor of any other 
European country can exhibit so enormous an accumulation 
of debt as that which arose in England from 1793 to 1814; but, 
on the other hand, we learn from Mr. Porter’s tables, that since 
the peace the following satisfactory results have taken place: 

Excess of Income 
over Expenditure, 

12 years ending January, 1828 - - i?29,231,765 

9 years ending .January, 1837 - - 16,854,536 

And even in the last thirteen years, during which the state 
of Ireland, and other unforeseen demands, have produced an in¬ 
creased ex|jenditure, and when a large amount of taxes has also 
been repealed, the income received has been 655,594,904/., 
equalling our expenditure, within the small sum of 320,585/. 
We have already pointed to the continued and augmenting 
French deficiency during the same period. 

The annual charge of the debt, funded and unfunded, inclu¬ 
ding annuities, amounted in 1815 to 32,938,741/., and for the 
year 1849 to 28,323,961/. These figures represent a diminished 
burden, exceeding four millions and a half. But, the charge in 
1849 included 3,924,000/. for terminable annuities, of which 
3,338,000/. will expire in 1864 and the balance in 1867. Thus, 
in about seventeen years, without assuming any increase of in¬ 
come, or any further operations for the payment of the principal, 
or the reduction of the interest of the debt, the annual charge must 
necessarily be reduced by one-seventh,—a sum more than suffi¬ 
cient to enabb Parliament to deal with all that is most objection¬ 
able in our system of taxation. And the annual saving effected 
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in about half a century will amount to nearly nine millions 
sterling, representing at per cent, more than a capital of 250 
millions. 

If our space permitted, we could have wished to carry further 
the comparison between the Finance of England and that of 
foreign countries.' We could have wished, more especially, to 
compare our military expenditure with that of continental States. 
It would not have been difficult to show how much more mode¬ 
rate our expenditure is than theirs; more especially if wc take 
into account the effect of a conscription in France, and add the 
charge which the National Guard occasions, not in money ac¬ 
count, but in the loss of time and loss of productive labour conse¬ 
quent on such a service. Even among our republican brethren 
beyond the Atlantic, Mr. Norman considers that if they arc 
charged, in like manner, with all the results of their militia ser¬ 
vice, the United States cannot claim any great economical 
superiority over the old country. Their Mexican war w'ill, wc 
hope, contribute to impress on their minds, as strongly as Mr. 
Jay and their wisest fellow-citizens can wish, the salutary lesson, 
— that aggressive wars arc as dangerous to the finances as to 
the character of States; and that conquest is one of the costliest 
and least profitable pursuits in which either a monarchy or a 
commonwealth can engage. 

Mr. Norman estimates our colonial expenditure at above 
4,000,000/. Wc believe this to be somewhat above the range of 
our permanent expenditure, as defrayed out of British revenue: 
after deducting the cost of such interludes as.Caffrc wars and Ca¬ 
nadian insurrections. Assuming the figures to be correct, the com¬ 
parison between our colonial charge and that of France, the only 
European country to which it is needful to refer, is disposed of by 
the following quotation from M. Thiers’ last ‘report. He thus 
describes the relations between France and Algeria: — ‘ La 

* France que Vieu semble avoir destin^ a ne se reposer jamaisy 

* memo dans la paixy la France a su accomplir la seule grai\dc 
‘ chose qui se soit fait 3 depuis trente annees. Elle a soumis, et 
‘ die a coramened a civiliser un vaste empire, le mieux place 

* pour elle qu’il y eut sur la terre, et on peut I’espercr, empire 
‘ plus solidement assure quo les conqu6tes perdues a Leipsig * t 
‘ ji Waterloo.’ It must require a full faith in this assertion, to 
reconcile the French tax-payer to the price which the ex- 
minister of France admit" to have been paid for these African 
glories; — ‘Pendant vingt ans on lui a dit de ne pas trop s’en- 
‘ gager, de no depenser ni trop d’argent ni trop d’horamea; 

* et iCexaminant point si on avail raison on tort, conduite par 

* un instinct irresistible elle a envoye en Afrique jusqu’4 cent 

* mille soldats, d5pcns5 jusqu’4 cent millions par an. 
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‘ Elle a -persechk vingt annees sans etre assutee d'un profit quel- 
‘ conque' We have hitherto been accustomed to regard M. 
Thiers as a very eloquent man, but we arc now almost inclined 
to consider him in the new character of a master of sly sarcasm 
and irony. Whatever be hie motive, the facts he states arc 
sufficient for our purpose. Tiicy will fully ^enable our readers 
to compare the colonial budget of England with tJmt of the only 
liluropcan country which admits of such comparison; .and we 
venture to anticipate that even the most critical of oui? Colonial 
reformers must admit that on the score of expense, no less than in 
the value of our colonics, we have no reasons to look with envy at 
our neighbours. To those who extend their thoughts beyond the 
present, and who do not consider it inconsistent with,prudence 
and philosophy to calculate the future; to those who are of opinion 
that value exists in reversion as well as in possession; to those 
who believe that the infancy and youth of States may bo fbeblc 
and cdstly, whilst their progress and maturity may be largely 
profitable; to those who thiipk that a balance-sheet does not 
afford the only solution to public questions, and that duty and 
honour are more enduring as well as more sacred bonds tlian 
mere profit and loss, the comparison between the British colonies 
and Algeria may not be unimportant. If there remain any 
considerable number of sceptics on the present and the future 
value of colonies, as many as arc open to conviction should be 
converted into true believers by one practical experiment. Let 
the Government and the Legislature apply themselves seriously 
to the question of Emigmtion, and even if the annual cost of 
our colonies were as high as it is estimated by Mr. Norman, or 
even double that amount, the expenditure might, be not only 
nationally iustified, but nationally repaid. The most valuable 
of all possessions, the most profitable of all investments, would 
be such as raise new markets for our ii)^,nufacturcs, like those of 
British North America and Australia,- and supply us with valu¬ 
able and rapidly increasing produce in return,—affording us 
both safe asylums, and j^asant homes for our surplus popula¬ 
tion, adding not only to our wealth but to our hai)pincss, and 
diffusing our liberties, our laws, our literature, our domestic and 
moral habits, and our religious faith, over the most remote por¬ 
tions of the globe. 

We must not, however, blind ourselves to some important 
considerations on which we are compelled to touch before we 
close, and to which we might have wished that the high capacity 
mid generous sympathies of Mr. Norman had been mure dis¬ 
tinctly applied. It is most true that from his able analysis of 
our condition he mjiy with confidence infer the progress of our 
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wealth, and the comparative lightness of our burdens. He 
may also very justly conclude that a majority of our fellow sub¬ 
jects have acquired, and are still acquiring, a larger command 
over the comforts and necessaries of life. A house or cottage, as 
now rebuilt, is fifty or one hundred per cent, more commodious 
■ than that for which it is a substitute. The new school or the 
. new church, if less picturesque than the ruined building which 
it replaces, is in every important particular preferable. Better 
clothing, furniture, food, miraculous powers of locomotion, are 
brought within the reach of classes whose interests were com¬ 
paratively little thought of and ill-provided for in former times. 
Above all, knowledge and religious instruction arc rapidly ex¬ 
tending their genial and vivifying light. Mr. Norman may 
point out innumerable consolatory foots in f’npport of his conclu¬ 
sions, and boldly say to his opponent, — Si argumentnm quoeras^ 
circumspice. But, unfortunately, whilst many classes are improv¬ 
ing, there is one unhappy class or more, of which wc cannot ignore 
the existence. We are unwilling to designate them ‘ les classes 

* dangerenseSf as they are termed iii France. Sonic of these, it is 

true, may be prepared for crime, but they are in many cases pre¬ 
pared for it by want,— malesuada famesy —acting upon ignorance. 
This class is numerous and restless. It is full of discontent both 
personal and social. The very wealth and prosperity which 
are rising around them on all sides suggest exciting contrasts. 
The acuteness of intellect to which our irregular civilisation has 
given an edge and a direction equally mischievous, the sensibility 
to wrong and suffering which is necessarily a part of it, the 
political activity with which false theories have been propagated, 
the cagernes® with which they have been embraced — these, 
with the sad estrangement which selfishness and fastidious 
refinement have created between the different orders of society, 
have produced, or cast forth, from among us a race of Barialis 
whom we dare not forget, even though the statistics of trade are 
favourable, and bullion has accumulated in the Bank. li^Ir. 
Norman is too wise not to know this well. 'Wc could have 
wished that he had brought more distinctly before his readers 
the fact, that there are two sides even to a ripening peach. Ho 
touches on the subject truly and feelingly; but yet he tempts us 
to walk too exclusively in the warm and cheerful giomo^ 

of the path of life. There are undoubtedly, on the other hand, 
man^' writers, of a different school, who seem to delight in repre¬ 
senting all that is dark and alarming. Of. this the first number 
of * The Latter Day Pamphlets’ is a very striking example. 
Of tliat publication we cannot say that ‘ the sun shines bright 

* on merry Carlyle.’ The blue lights, the sea signals of distress. 
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or the glare of coloured resin, the decorations of the last scene 
of a pautoiniine, seem the author’s favourite mode of illumina¬ 
tion. Jlis graphic and powerful exaggerations resemble the 
descriptions which a Yankee is said to have given of his favourite 
horse. * Sir, he is all ihuiuh «■ and lightning, with a dash of 

* the earthquake in him.’ If we understand aright what this 
extraordinary pamphlet means, we are called on to believe 
that we have fallen amid ‘ days of endless calamity, disruption, 

* dislocation, confusion worse confounded,* which, * if they are 
‘ not days of endless hope, are days of utter despair.’ We 
cannot subscribe to this article of faith, neither can we admit 
tlnit our ‘ Government is tumbling and drifting on the whirl- 
‘ pools and mud deluges, floating ato]) in a conspicuous manner, 
‘ no whither, like the carcase of a drowned ass,’ or that * au- 

* thentic chaos is come up to this sunny Cosmos, and that all 
^ mankind arc singing Gloria in cxcelsis to it.’ Though not 
speaking the same language, much more to the purpose are JMr.- 
Norman’s admissions of the existence of evil even amid grow¬ 
ing prosperity. He points with unaffected sympathy to ‘ the 
‘ quantity of suffering arising from poverty, painful to the eye 
‘ of humanity, and the more keenly felt by those wJio endure it, 
‘ because they see more clearly than formerly the luxury of 
‘ those above them, and arc more fully persuaded that their 
‘ sorrows and privations arise in a great degree from the cruelty 
‘ and selfishness of the poss^soi’s of power. We have in full 
‘ activity the struggle between those who have and those who 
‘ have not, which has existed in one shape or other since the 
‘ institution of property.’ 

To this source Mr. Norman traces the opposition raised to 
the reform of the English poor-law. To the same cause he 
may, with equal truth, trace the arguments adduced in favour 
of the wide-spread desolation created by the system of out-door 
relief in Ireland. We have offered l^unties upon pauperism, 
and are astonished that paupers multiply. We have cast an 
unlimited weight upon property, and we express our surprise 
that property can hardly sustain the burden. We neglect to re¬ 
lieve our seats of teeming population from their disproportionate 
numbers, and then think it extraordinary that the numbers 
should corrui>t and fester. We refuse our colonics the indus¬ 
trious emigrants whom they demand, and whom we could so wcU 
spare, and wc force upon them the convicts they reject,—until 
our colonists have been seen enforcing their rejection by means 
of a resistance unparalleled in its violence and harshness, and 
inconsistent with order and with law. Whilst all thinking men 
admit and deplore the leeway which still remains to be made up 
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in the work of education, zealots and fanatics are disputing about 
‘management clauses’and demanding the extension bf episco¬ 
pal power over English grammar and the multiplication table. 
Lamentable as is still the deficiency in the means of religious 
instruction, we have bishops who are embarrassing the con¬ 
sciences of their clergy, by a closeness of definition in mysteries 
which it has not pleased inscrutable wisdom distinctly to reveal; 
and clergy who are debating on prevenient grace. What should 
wo think of any other nation, where such follies were withdraw¬ 
ing in from the performance of obvious and pressing duties? 

The unlimited promises held out by our laws for the relief of 
destitution, compared with their incomplete performances, add to 
all these mischiefs. Men deprived of proper guidance are left 
exposed to fatal impulses. The truth, which a still higher au¬ 
thority than Mr. Norman’s also teaches, is not impressed on their 
minds, but the very opposite doctrines. ‘ That man shall live 
‘ by the sweat of his own brow, and not upon the industry of 
‘ others,’ is His dcclanition; ‘ that weal or woe, even in this 

* world, must depend on our own conduct; and that to take 
‘ property forcibly from its possessors and to bestow it on one 

* great corporation formed of all the members of society, is the 
‘ surest way to destroy it. It is easy to plunder the rich, to 

* make them poor; but in so doing to make all the poor rich is 

* a result which neither legislative skill nor despotic power can 
‘ effect.’ 

It is a remarkable coincidence that, contemporaneously with 
Mr. Norman’s enunciation of the true principles on which the 
well-being of the labouring classes so mainly rests, the same 
subject of relief for poverty should have been discussed in the 
report presented to the Erench legislature by M. Thiers. Though 
there are parts of that able report which may be questioned, yet 
it is impossible not to admire its precision, its clearness, and tiie 
truth with which itt^por^pt general principles arc set forth.' In 
many particulars this report confirms, and is almost identical 
with, the opinions we have quoted from Mr. Norman. 

* Si I’etat donnait au-dela de ses moyens pour soulager Ics misurcs 
d’autrui il serait conpable, car I’^tat ne peut pas etre imprudent; il 
serait spoliatcur, car I’etat ne donne pas comme I’individu son propre 
bien: il donne le bicn de tous; et comme dans Timpot il entre la 
contribution des pauvres, et des pauvrea plus que des riches a cause 
dedcur nombre, il prendrait ^ certains pauvres pour donner a certains 
autrus, ce que serait non seulement injuste, mais absurde et ddraison- 
nable. Les notions de justice doivent prendre place ici a cote des 
notions de bieufaisance.* (P. 12.) 

M. Thieiv, in a further passage, explains, with greater dis- 
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tinctnft, the dangers whicftic anticipates from misapplying the 
principles which ought to govern the relief of destitution; — 

* Hors Ics cas exceptioncls la societc qui voudrait, a quclque degru 
que ce fiit, se charger du sort d’une partie de ses membres, en ferait 
des otsifs, des turbulents, dcs factieux, au dopens de tous les citoyens 
laborieux et paisibles auxquels le meme privilege ne s’appliquerait 
pas. Elle periraU sous la ruhu: Jinanciere et la violence des factions 
eiicouragees par I’oisivete. Une partie des citoyens, et la meilleure, 
paycrait de ses sueurs les loisirs de ceux qui bouleverseraient le pays, 
et contribueraient it l«i plonger .dans la misure.* (P. 32.) 

We have pressed upon this subject because we believe it is 
from the condition of the distressed classes, rather than from 
the state of our finances, that national dangers can arise. Wc 
apprehend no risk from any permanent excess in the national 
expenditure. Army, navy, and ordnance contain within them¬ 
selves their own natural limitations: and wakeful eyes are on 
them. The Customs and Excise will, wc doubt not, exhibit a 
reasonable and steady increase. But if the whole property of a 
country is to be considered as mortgaged to a purpose without 
limit,—if the owner and occupier arc to be considered but as 
possessors holding jointly with those who do not labour, and who 
employ no capital,—then we apprehend that it is in vain we find 
our wealth bearing a favouRiblc proportion to our people: wc 
shall soon discover, to our cost, that the breakers arc ahead; the 
perils from which England was only rescued by the enactment 
of the new poor-law will iigain be visible in the wasting of her 
resources and the annihilation of her industry. We urge this the 
more ^strongly because we believe that on this question,—that 
of the labour^ fund,—the interests of the poor arc fully as much 
at stake as those of the rich. Wc believe also that it is in vain 
that our State expenditure, as compared with our productive 
capital, may be less than that of other European communities, if 
we assume a burden such as no other State sustains in an equal 
degree,—a burden capable of undefined extension and devouring 
that very capital on which it relies for support. 

We do not shrink from confessing our belief that it is neither 
on any great, or, as wc should term it, a rash repeal of taxation, 
that wc rely for progressive improvement or permanent security. 
Neither do we trust to the possibility or the effects of any great 
curtailment of our expenditure. We do believe, however, that 
our expenditure may in some respects be better applied. Much 
has been spent,—perhaps we might say wasted,—in lavish 
military works, or ill-considered dock-yard experiments, rashly 
undertaken and indiscreetly persevered in. In case it had been 
applied to all that could raise the condition of our people, pro- 
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vide for their health, add to their ph^cal comforts, incrciHj their 
intelligence, improve their morals, and diffuse among them the 
blessings of religious truth and guidance, it would have been 
more economically, as well as wisely, appropriated, than even if 
absorbed by the repeal of the duty on the advertisement by 
which this publication is announced, the excise on the paper on 
which we arc writing, or the stamp on those useful journals, 
in which we reviewers often profit by finding ourselves reviewed. 
We believe also, without undervaluing or being culpably indif¬ 
ferent to political progress, that after the stability conferred 
upon the State by the Reform Bill, and the impulse given to 
our industry by what we may now term the complete freedom 
of trade, no ■ questions of domestic economy or of finance are 
so important as such reforms, and, wc must add, such a wise 
expenditure as will tend to improve the physical, the moral, 
and religious condition of our noble, enduring, and industrious 
population. 


Aet. VII. — 1. The Village Notary. A Romance of Hungarian 
Life. Translated from the Hungarian of Baeon Eotvos, 
by Otto Wenckstekn. With Introductory Remarks by 
Fkancis PuLSZKV. 3 vols. post 8vo. London: 1850. 

2. Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady. By Theresa Pulszky. 
With ail Historical Introduction by Francis Pulszky. 
2 vols. post 8vo. London : 1850. 

3. Genesis der Revolution in Oesterreichy im Jahre 8vo. 

pp. 418. Leipzig: 1848. 

4. Ungarns Verfassung. Beurtheilt von Dr. J. Wildner, 
Edlcn von Maithstein, Indigena von Ungarn, 8vo. pp. 130. 
Leipzig: 1849. 

5. Ludwig Kossuth und Ungarns neueste Geschichte. Von 
Arthur Frey. 3 vols. med. 8vo. Mannheim: 1849. ' 

6. EntKullungen aus OesterreicKs fungster VergUngenheit. Von 
einem Mitgliedc der linken des aufgelosten Oesterrcichischen 
Reichstages. 8vo. pp. 282. Hamburg: 1849, 

7 . Ungam und der Ungarische Unabhangigkeits Krieg^ nach den 
hesten Quellen und zahlreichen Mittheilungen Ungarischer 
Notabilitdten dargestellt. Von Dr. A. Schutte. 2 vols. 
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8. Die htzten Tage der Magyarischen Revolution. Enthullungen 
der Ereignisse in Ungarn und Siebenburgejiy seit dem Isten 
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9. Letters from the Danube, By the Author of * Gisella.’ 2 
vols. post 8vo. London: 1847. 

10. A Voice from the Danube; or the True State of the Case 
between Austria and Hungary. By an Impartial Observer, 
pp. 212. 8VO, London; 1850. 

^T^he German books on Hungary, whose titles we have pre¬ 
fixed, are to be had in London. They will direct the 
reader to new sources of information, and to various points of 
view. We propose at present to introduce him only to the 
Village Notary and the Hungarian Lady, in their English 
dress. The nationality of its people, their martial prowess, and 
present unhappy fate, liavc invested Hungary with the interest 
of a second Poland; and "Western Europe must bo naturally 
desirous to learn somelhin'i of their civil and social life. Wo 
wish the picture were a pleasanter one. 

As compositions, neither of the works which we have selected 
stands on the level of * high art.’ Their authors are not inspired 
by that abstraction, which metaphysicians arc pleased to call 
' the beautiful.’ Baron Eotvos was a member of the Hungarian 
Opposition; and, in the eventful summer of 1848, he filled a 
post ill the Batthyany Cabinet. Madame Pulszky is the wife 
of a gentleman who was at all times a zealous supporter of 
Kossuth’s measures. It were, indeed, an anomaly, if tlie pro¬ 
ductions of persons who played a conspicuous part in the late 
Hungarian troubles were without a strong leaven of politics. 
Of such works we could not, even if wo would, separate the 
spirit from the form. They were written for political purposes. 
The intention which pervades their every line, the maxims 
which they inculcate, the opinions which they profess, and the 
tendencies which they encourage, necessarily exclude that abso¬ 
lute indifference, that neutral ‘ objectivity,’ which the votaries of 
high art persist in demanding. Neither of our authors can 
boast of possessing the dry repose and imperturbable equani¬ 
mity which some of our German neighbours extol as the acme 
of literary perfection; although Gdthc, their prototype, marks 
those qualities strongly enough by making them the character¬ 
istics of his spectral Sphinxes. Nor do cither Baron Eiitvos 
nor Madame Pulszky take a panoramic view of the scenes which 
they attempt to portray. On the contrary, we find them, in 
the very midst of the contending factions, treating of the sub¬ 
jects nearest to their hearts with all the enthusiasm which be¬ 
longs to noble minds, yet with more moderation than we, in 
reason, could have exacted. 

"VTe shall best learn the special moral of ‘ The Village Notary,’ 
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and the circumstances in which it originated, from M. Fulszkj’s 
Preface. The Opposition to the ‘ Paternal Absolutism ’ of the 
Austrian Camarilla was divided for some time, it seems, into 
three parties. One, the party of agricultural and material im¬ 
provements, was led by Count Szcchenyi; another, that of 
legal and parliamentary reforms, was led by Kossuth; Joseph, 
Baron Eotvos, headed the third. The object of this third party 
was a new political fabric, founded on natural rights and on the 
principle of centralisation under a free parliamentary govern¬ 
ment, in the place of the ancient county institutions. But, the 
popular instincts of their countrymen ran counter to these inno¬ 
vations. Quitting parliament, therefore, for a season, the Baron 
amused himself in his retirement by writing a sketch of life in 
a Hungarian province: ‘ in which he put together a variety of 
^ small sketches and studies from Nature, and formed them into 
‘ one grand picture; for the express purpose ’ (continues M. 

‘ Pulzsky) ‘ of caricaturing the political doings in our country. 

* But, fortunately for the public, Baron Eotvos was a better 

* poet than a politician; and his political pamphlet ripened, very 
‘ much against his will, into one of the most interesting works 

* of fiction that the Hungarian literature can boast of. His 

* book was eagerly read, and enthusiastically admired.’ 

A novel written under these circumstances, and for such a pur¬ 
pose, and—notwithstanding any over-colouring of the delects 
of their provincial institutions,—enthusiastically admired upon 
the spot, and now translated, we understand, at the suggestion 
of M. Pulszky, must have enough of local truth in it, to entitle 
it to a higher place than that of a mere literary novelty in the 
eyes of English readers. 

Travelling in Hungary in 1806, Bishop Heber observes in a 
letter to his mother, that ‘ there are few countries, where an 

* Englishman could obtain so much important information as in 

* Hungary, the constitution of the government of which is a 
< complete comment on the ancient principles of our own,' as 
‘ low down as Edward the Third. . . . Like England (he adds) 

* Hungary everywhere shows the deep scars of her former civil 

* disturbances. Eveiy county town has its ruined walls.’ Yet, 
however curious it may be to go back with the good Bishop for 
resemblances between the present Hungary and the former 
England, the spectacle of the contrast which the two kingdoms 
are now exhibiting, is only made by it the more painful. It will 
not lessen our sympathy, to think that, as it is Avith the people 
of Hungary, it might have been with us. Let us only imagine 
our country ever since the fourteenth century to have been the 
battle-field, on which Turks, Czechs, and ^tyrians contended for 
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supremacy,—that our princes had been able to lean upon the 
sword of a neighbouring monarch, — that we had imprudently 
put a King of France upon the throne of England,—tliat our 
armies had been sacrificed on a foreign soil, to establish there a 
power which was to be turned against us in our own,—that 
improvements had been check'd, justice perverted, abuses fos¬ 
tered,—that public virtue had been discountenanced and self- 
seeking servility loaded with wealth and honour,—is it certain 
that the fortunes of the two countries would at this day have 
been so utterly opposite as they now are, and their histories 
alike only in the records of their early constitution, their com¬ 
mon patriotism, and their common valour ? 

The cloud, which is hanging over that ill-starred country, is 
felt by its inhabitants to have settled on the very face of Nature. 
The weary journey of the Jenny Deans of Walter Scott was 
almost-on as sad an errand as that of our author’s Susi, the 
outlaw’s wife. But w'hat opposite feelings arc summoned up 
along the boundless plains of melancholy Hungary, to those 
which were recalled by the rural landscape of merry England! 

* “ The Hungarian’s joy is in tears,” says the old proverb: And 
why not ? Since the features of the parent tribe arc handed down 
from one'generation to another, there is nothing more natural, than 
that we should retain the historical features of our ancestors, viz. the 
stamp of gravity which the events of their time impressed upon their 
faces. The Hungarians of old had good cause for weeping. Other 
nations have recovered from the wounds of their past; and however 
safl their popular melodies may be, (fur they spring from a time of 
sorrow and sadness,) the lamentations of the old text have given way 
to merry words. But the lower classes in our country have very 
little to laugh at, even in these days of universal prosperity. Their 
songs arc sad, as they were in the days when the crescent shone from 
tlic battlements of Buda. For there are people who are ignorant 
of all history, but that of their own village; and who, consequently, 
have no idea that there has been any change in our country ever 
since the expulsion of the Turks. The peculiar gravity which clia- 
racterises the Magyars is partly an historical reminiscence, and partly 
the result of that gloomy tract of our country which is chiefly in¬ 
habited by the Magyar population. What traveller can traverse our 
vast plains, and keep his temper ? The virgin forest, which at one 
time covered that plain, is gone: the impenetrable foliage which over¬ 
shadowed this fertile soil, has fallen under the axe. The many¬ 
voiced carol of birds, the merry spirits of the greenwood, where are 
they ? The forest land has become a heath ; but we have little cause 
at rejoicing at our victory over Nature. The inhabitants of other 
countries see many things to gladden their hearts. Houses, trees, 
hedges, corn-fields, reminding them of the thrift of their ancestors, 
spur them on to increased activity, and inspire them with a desire to 
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fashion tlio land into a monument of their existence. Our Puztas 
have nothing of the kind. All is silent and desolate, filling the mind 
with sad thoughts. Many generations passed over them without 
leaving a trace of their existence; and the traveller, as he pursues his 
solitary way across the heath, feels the mournful conviction, that he, 
too, steps onward to his grave,—that the plain will cover him as a 
boundless ocean.’ 

The scene of the story is laid in the county of Takshony; 
and county politics in their most violent and sordid form occupy 
as prominent a place in it, us M. Pulszky’s preface would lead 
us to expect. We are taken successively by the natural course 
of events to that great theatre of provincial excitement and in¬ 
trigue,—the triennial election of the county magistrates; to the 
ignorant and partial administration of justice, — in the proceed¬ 
ings before the statarium or special commission, under which the 
Palatine could at any time proclaim a county for a twelve- 
month ; to the blind and brutal indifference of the executive, 
as shown in the filth and misery and recklessness of their gaols. 
The two figures, round whom the principal interest revolves— 
Tengelyi the notary of Tissaret, and Viola an outlaw— are in¬ 
tended to personify, in the notary, the broad distinction which 
separates tlie nobleman, or, in other words, the freeman, from 
the population at large; and in the outlaw, the daily and into¬ 
lerable oppressions to which the population at large is subjected, 
and by which some of them, and those very far from the worst, 
are infuriated into crime. Tengelyi is a man of far too virtuous 
and stoical a cast not to be hated by ofilieiaJs, such as popular or 
class election is here described to have returned. Together with 
his own papers—the evidences of his free descent—he had un¬ 
fortunately charge of papers belonging to his friend Vandory 
the curate, which would show that Vandory was in truth elder 
brother to Rety, the squire and sheriff, and, as such, entitled to 
the family estate. The possession of these papers is the pivot 
on which the incidents, necessary to set the chsiracters in action, 
are made to turn. They are firat stolen at the instigation of 
Lady Kety, the sheriff’s wife, a kind of Lady Macbeth in her 
way, and one Catspaw, her attorney. They are rescued by 
Viola at the very moment of their being stolen: retaken from 
Viola when he is captured in his forest fastness; recovered again 
by him on his e8ca|)e, upon which occasion Catspaw is mur¬ 
dered. On this, Viola ilees with them to a distance; and they 
are only brought to light again at the critical moment, when 
their re-appearance and that of Viola, who had been for some 
time hiding as a herdsman, have become necessary to save Ten- 
gelyi’s life from the charge of having been concerned in Cats- 
paw’s murder. 
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Here is bretidth of canvas enough, for a great variety of events 
and characters. A proper seasoning of love also is added, to 
make things pleasant. Tengclyi’s home is a manly contrast to 
that of Kety, * marrying discord in a noble wife.’ But the 
crowning pathos, as wife and mother, is reserved for Susi, the 
wife of Viola. The plot is as good as, perhaps a little better 
than, those of the majority of novels. Its interest is constantly 
kept up, and the persons brought forward upon its stage act 
admirably together. In the assassination of Mr. Catspaw, the 
wicked attorney, in the suicide of Lady liety, in the expiatory 
death of Viola and the ruin of his family, the laws of poetical 
justice are observed with a severity which will satisfy the moral 
sense of the most scrupulous novel reader. But for more curious 
and thoughtful readers the higher attraction will prevail,—that of 
a historical romance, or picture of the social state of Hungary. 
Besides those aspects of society and of h^ynan nature which are 
common to at least every part of Europ^ there are some intro¬ 
duced, more especially peculiar to its lOastcrn regions. In no 
j)eriod of English history could Jews or Gypsies have been plau¬ 
sibly represented in the parts which are here assigned to them; 
and the outlaw, transferred to England, could belong to no later 
time than the heroic days of Robin Hood. In that age, also, 
our County Courts and local jurisdictions,—our sheriffs and 
conservators of the peace, elected by the freeholders, — and our 
mixture of .administrative and judicial functions, might have 
been, perhaps, as bad. « 

It is of little importance, except historically, that the line by 
which the population of Hungary is separated into two divisions, 
is drawn by the privilege of class and not of race, — by the dis¬ 
tinction between Freeman and Serf,—rather than'thjlt between 
Magyar and Sclave. Tengelyi’s horror at discovering that he 
has been robbed of the documents which establish his free 
descent, exhibits the terrible distinction in a dramatic form. 

* We are no longer noble! Wo and our children arc not noble I 

* AVe arc peasants! things to be dcsinsed, to be kicked, to be 

* trodden under foot; things that have no property and that can 

* have no merits; things like those which inhabit the hovels 

* around us. They are not aliens, because they were born here; 

* but still they have no rights, no property, and no country,* 
The history of Viola is the history of this distinction, as carried 
out to its most fatal consequences: so much so, that on laying 
down the book we are surprised that it has not been named after 
him, rather than after the Village Notary. 

Viola, the peasant, whom oi)pres8ion has goaded on to crime, 
is a true child of the Hungarian plains. Patient, enduring, 
ignorant, and withal proud and reckless, —he is a fair specimen 
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of that hardy race whose late struggle for independence has 
made them a subject of interest and compassion to the civilised 
world. In drawing that sketch, the author had no need to 
scrape together the filings oi a classical workshop: nature—the 
nature of his own country—gave him the material and the 
model. Thanks to a happy instinct, he seized them, and from 
that instant the form of the victim of agrarian despotism stands 
prominently forward as the real hero of the work. Viola—but 
wc leave him to tell his own tale: as his wife before had also 
told it: — 

* I was humble and inoffensive,” said he, “ and yet they did not 
spare me. I did my duty; indeed, I did more than my duty. I 
obeyed when they eommanded. I took my hat off when I met them. 
I fawned upon them like a dog. I would have kissed their feet to 
induce them to leave Susi and my child alone, to leave my house 

alone, and yet-” Viola remembered again all the insults he had 

suffered. He recolleclM how they would have forced him to leave 
his wife in her hour of sorrow; how they dragged him through the 
village; how the justice gave orders to tic him to the whipping-post; 
how he seized the axe, and turned its edge against the head of a 
fellow-creature; and how the blood filled him with horror. He raised 
his hands to Heaven! No! ” cried he; “ may God have mercy upon 
me! but whatever I may have done, I cannot repent it. If I were to 
live it over again,—if I were to sec them standing round me, laugh¬ 
ing and jeering,—and if I were to see the axe, I’d seize it again, and 
woe to the roan that should come near me!’” 

Viola, driven out of house and home, banished to the woods, 
hunted down like a beast of prey, and turning round‘to strike 
at the heart of his oppressors, is far from being a fictitious clia- 
racter in 11 ungary; as Mr. Palgrave Simpson, for example, had 
an opportunity of describing,—though a passing traveller and 
stranger. The concluding scenes of Viola’s life from the time 
of his seeking shelter for his wife and children in a mountain 
tanya, are very affecting. 

It is not easy to imagine a more degraded class than tliat of 
the Hungarian peasant. Such a class, however, unfortunately, 
is found in the Hungarian Jews; ' born to be a sharer in the 

* distress of his family,—^brought up to suffer from the injustice 

* of the masses,—cast loose upon the world, to be not free, but 
‘abandoned, — struggling for his daily bread, not by honest 
‘ labour, for that is forbidden to a Jew, but by trickery and 
‘ cunning, crawling on the earth like a worm,—which any body 
‘ may tread on and crush,—hated, hunted, persecuted, scouted.’ 
The brutality with which Mr. Paul Skinner, the district judge, 
conducts the examination of Jantshi, when under the suspicion 
of murder, and the scene where Jantshi dies of a gaol fever, are 
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in sad conformity with, this description. They go some way to 
explain the enthusiasm which prompted the Jews, during the 
late insurrection, to take up arms and die for Kossuth; the 
penalty for which they arc now enduring at the savage hands of 
Haynau,—though by the mother’s side, himself a Jew. It was 
the same with the peasantry ; whatever Hebcr may have re¬ 
marked on the feudal and limited authority under which they 
lived, as being ‘ absolute liberty, when compared with the West 
Indian despotism of a Kussian master.’ Presuming them to be 
the best judges, on which side they had most to hope and most 
to fear we may safely conclude that they were convinced that 
the numerous abuses which constitute the very substance of this 
story had some chance of being reformed under Kossuth and lus 
colleagues, but were certain to be maintained by the Conserva¬ 
tives of Presburgh and Vienna. This must be the key to the 
translation of the present work, — supposing it to owe its appear¬ 
ance before the English public to M. Pulszky. So uninviting 
a j)icture of Hungarian affairs, we may be sure, would never 
have been unfolded to us at his suggestion, if he had not consi¬ 
dered it to be in the interest of the great cause to which he 
had devoted himself, to call Baron Edtvbs as a witness to the 
stsite of Hungary before the late insurrection. We here see 
what were the public and private vices which three centuries of 
foreign misrule had engendered,—what the abuses, which it 
was the aim of Kossuth ai^d the lieformers to abolish, and of the 
Austrian misrulers to prolong. 

It may be proper to add, before taking leave of ^ The Village 
‘ Notary,’ that M. Otto Wcnckstern has used the privilege of 
an intelligent translator, and has suppressed those parts of his 
text, which, from having been adapted to a particular class or 
season, appeared no longer suitable. By abridging the speeches, 
and condensing the descriptions both of characters and scenery, 
particular passages have been lightened, and the work brought 
within the limits of an English novel, though at the cost of the 
somewhat too epic breadth of the original. This is the man¬ 
ner, after the example of Schlcgel, in which the German public 
has been made familiar with the choicest works of English and 
Spanish literature. It is of course a delicate jurisdiction, and 
can only be entrusted to a skilful hand. 

The two volumes of * Memoirs of a Hungarian Ladv,’ with 
their introduction and appendix, arc the joint production of M. 
and Madame Pulszky. While the latter records her impressions 
and recollections of Hungarian life, wc have to thank M. 
Pulszky for a l;ricf and very able summary of the history of 
Hungary, from the days of Arpad to the reign of Ferdinand the 
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First, and the reform movement of 1847. Not a few among 
our readers will perhaps be astonished to learn that the His¬ 
tory of Hungary, on which German writers have enlarged only 
to record the frequent contests between their own nation and 
the Hungarian people, abounds in interesting incidents and 
useful lessons for the statesman and philosophic historian. The 
gradual developement of the Hungarian constitution and the 
propagation of Christianity and civilisation under the House of 
Arpad; the power and prosperity of the Hungarian kingdom 
under Matthias Corvinus, its decline under a race of weak and 
improvident princes; the invasion of the Turks,—the battle of 
Mohatsh,—the advent of the House of Hapsburg-Lorrain,—and 
the contest for rights and privileges, which the Hungarian nation 
has carried on with the princes of that House for the last three 
hundred years;—these several particulars form a striking and 
novel picture, however much it may suffer in its general effect, 
as here presented, from the press of persons and events. To 
trace the story of ten centuries within the limits of one hundred 
and thirty-five octavo pages must be an arduous undertaking 
at all times; but the difficulty of the task increases, when, as 
in the jn-esent instance, nothing whatever can be taken for 
granted. While we admire M. Pulszky’s comparative success, 
in crowding so many facts, and these too facts of the most hete¬ 
rogeneous description, into so small a space, with proportionably 
so exiguous a degree of inconvenience to himself and his 
readers, and while we are fully alive to the usefulness of his 
sketch for our immediate necessities, we are yet of opinion that 
the ' History of Hungary ’ from the * contrat social ’ of Alraosh 
and his assc oiates, down to the Kepudiatjion Act of 1849, 
remains to be written, and that this important gap in our 
historical literature is still open to the competition of his¬ 
torians. Let us not, however, be misunderstood. We are far 
from calling out for another ‘ Handbook,’ or * Historical Cate- 
* chism.’ The work which we desire should he more than a 
collection of dates and names. Its author ought to improve 
upon the hints which M. Pulszky has thrown out in the course 
of his narrative. Taking his stand on the fruitful ground 
which has been lately conquered for us in the conduct of history, 
he should portray the ^commencement and tlie developement of 
the Hungarian kingdom, —the various influences of Eastern and 
Western civilisation which met on the neutral soil of the ancient 
Magyars,—the prosperity and power of a free people under a 
line of free princes; he should trace the progress of dynastic 
feuds and encroachments, and the events which they successively 
originated;—and lastly, he should review, intelligently and 
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faithfully, the long train of causes which led to the fatal ob¬ 
structions, and to the consequent deterioration of the Hungarian 
institutions,—and to that lamentable state of things which 
Baron Edtvds satirizes, and which has since obtained a new term 
of wretched and precarious existence by Georgey’s surrender at 
Vilagosh. 

Madame Pulszky’s part in these two volumes shows, per¬ 
haps to a greater extent than she intended, what must have 
been the condition of the Austrian capital before the revo¬ 
lution of 1848. Wo commenced the perusal of her work with 
a mixture of sorrow and doubt: we leave it with unqualified 
astonishment. We were prepared to find in her pages a harass¬ 
ing struggle between her head and heart; a contest of her 
reason with her love of home; and alternate yearnings from the 
country of her adoption towards the country of her birth. We 
were Tnistaken. Madame Pulszky, though a native of Vienna, 
feels and sympathises only with the Magyars. She had for many 
years been taught to consider Hungary as ‘ an uncultivated, 
‘ unpeopled land, in which only here and there forlorn mortals 
‘ wandered around with sheepskins,’ and * where only single towns 
‘ rose like oases in a desert.’ Yet, the very Magyar language, 
w'hich she at one time looked down upon as ' a strange dialect 
‘ which could not have any real meaning,’ and which ' was only 
‘ to bo understood by conventional signs or some kind of in- 
‘ tuitive knowledge,’ has since so grown upon her on a better 
acquaintance, that her Magyar orthogi-aphy of persons and places 
is now a subject of greater curiosity than convenience to an 
English reader. In lier girlhood it was but seldom, that the 
persons who were about her condescended to mention tlic name 
of Hungary, whose frontier towns may be descried from the 
height of the metropolitan cathedral of St. Stephen. When 
they spoke of it, it was only to show their ignorance and self-suf¬ 
ficiency. Nevertheless, after Madame Pulszky once crossed the 
frontier, she appears to have readily trfinsferred her allegiance to 
the new scenes and new impressions which now surrounded her. 
There is nothing in her book of that sentimental longing witli 
which Germans arc said to cling to the country of their birth. 
At Szeczeny, her husband’s seat, we find her exclusively devoted 
to the entertainment of her Magyar friends, to her household, 
and to the wants of the peasant population; and when in the 
summer of 1848, the tide of events cames her back to Vienna, 
we find her in a quiet retreat, at some distance from the capital, 
watching the convulsions of the Austrian empire with the in¬ 
difference of a foreigner, and bestowing her interest upon them 
only in so far as tiicy are likely to affect the affairs of Hungary. 
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On the breaking out of the war, she recedes before the advan¬ 
cing Austrians. She leaves Szeczeny and wanders about in 
search of a home for herself and her children; until at last, 
closely pressed on all sides, after a hundred dangers, fatigues, 
and disappointments, and after separating from her children for 
their sakes and her own, she is compelled to appeal to the 
humanity of strangers, who protect her on her journey through 
Moravia, and on her flight over the Prussian frontier. 

This is the substance of Madame Pulszky’s narrative; agree¬ 
ably diversified with sketches and anecdotes from Magyar life, 
as well as with ancient legends from Hungarian history and 
modern passages in the late war of independence. It cannot fail 
to excite an interest in readers of all classes,—in those who open 
a book at random only for amusement, as well as in those who look 
to literature for something more enduring. As far as we ourselves 
are concerned, we have to thank these volumes for a lesson of 
graver and deeper import. It appears from many parts of her 
narrative that Madame Pulszky is not a heartless woman. Her 
very want of practice in tlfe craft of authorship gives the critic a 
greater confidence in his inferences from what she writes. How 
then can we explain that evident absence of all interest in her 
native land, which every line of her narrative betrays ? And 
how is it that her heart so opens and overflows with a new 
aflection —amor tarn improvisus ac repertinus —for the country 
of her adoption? There is more in this than the conjugal 
relation will account for. Is it that Hungary presents itself as 
an object of attachment, in a sense that Vienna cannot ? 

The answer to these questions is in itself a condemnation of 
what Austr ia has been, and, we fear also, of what Austria still 
is. Madame Pulszky is most Austrian when she seems most 
forgetful of Austria. That country has not, in fact, any distinct 
geograpliicol or even political existence. It is an abstraction. 
Before the revolution, the name was used to express the joint 
influence and action of certain bureaucratic despots: af the 
present moment it embodies the power and the will of the army 
and its commanders. Austria exists through them and for them. 
She now has no resting place on the shores of the Adriatic or 
at the foot of the Alps: neither the moors and pine-forests of 
Lithuania, nor the Pusztas of Hungary condescend to own in 
her even the moral superiority of their Empire-State. But the 
presence of a mixed army of Bohemians, Moravians, Croats, 
Germans, Lombards, Tyrolese, and Makars, impresses on each 
of the various provinces which they hold in subjection to tlie 
sovereignty of the House of Ilapsburg-Lorrain, the name and 
the historical attributes of Austria. This historical distinction. 
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however, is neither sought for when wanting, nor envied to 
those wlio possess it; and though the natives of the various 
l)rovinccs may cleave to the love and the traditions of tlicir 
home, tlieir patriotism is confined to the ‘kingdom,’ ‘duchy,’ or 
‘ county,’ which gave them birth. The undoubted bravery of tlie 
troops wliich fight under the double-headed eagle of Austria, is as 
little deserving of the name ol patriotism as the zeal of the Pras- 
torian guards, who fought with equal devotion, whether against 
the Civsars or against the enemies of the Cajsars, is entitled to that 
sacred name. The inhabitants of Vienna and of Austria Proper 
have not even a provincial patriotism to support them in their 
narrow path of political virtue. For, subjected to the immediate 
sway of a reigning faction, and open to the irruiition of a hundred 
conflicting nationalities from the south and north, cast and west, 
their city, the cai)ltal of the Austrian empire, has long since 
conic to be ‘ the common seiver’ of every nationality,—while 
it can give birtli to none. Her chief characteristic is her want 
of character; wdiile her most immediate political misfortune is 
her utter inability to exist under a^y other government and 
under dillerent circumstances. 

Tliesc arc not Madame Pulszky’s assertions. That lady would 
not, we fear, sanction the conclusions to which we have come; 
supported though they arc by her own statements and tJie 
various books and pamphlets Avhich have lately been ])ublished 
on the yVustriaii revolution and the Hungarian wars. 

In conclusion, avc disclai^u any imputation of willingly going 
out of our way to say oftensive things. The Austrian press 
has frequently accused the organs of public opinion in this 
country of a meddling desire to widen the breach between tlic 
various classes, provinces, and nationalities of Austria. Wc 
have no such wish. Far from it. But wc must speak of public 
events and public characters, of the conduct of governments as 
well as of individuals, according as we find them. Windham, 
speaking of Bonai>arte, refused to adopt the subterfuge of the 
timid citizen who called after the burglars, —‘ Vou honest gen- 
‘ tlcinen, that arc breaking into niy house; ’ or to imitate the 
Irishman in confusing the names of things, by advertising the 
silk stockings Avhich he had lost, under the name of worsted, in 
the hope of getting them back so much cheaper. Actions do not 
change their nature, in consequence of their being committed 
by persons in high places: and if humanity, truth, and justice 
had no other home on earth, they ought to find one in the 
breasts of kings, —and, we Avill add, the representatives of kings. 
Great successes and great misfortunes make an open space 
around them: and publicity follows in the track of fate.. That 
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this should he so, is some consolation to the innocent; while it 
is the only punishment,—from which there is no escape,— 
even for hardliearted and triumphant guilt. 


Art. VIII.— An J^ssap on the Influence of Authorih/in Matters 
of Opinion. By Georgh Cornewall Lewis, Esq. London: 
1849. 

JY^Tr. Lewis in literature resembles the maker of a special 
survey in geography. He takes an apparently small pro- 
vince in philology, politics, or philosophy, extends to every part 
of it a minute investigation, and produces a map always more 
full, and, generally, more accurate, than could have been ob¬ 
tained if he had chosen a wider field, and co nsequently a smaller 
scale. The essays on the use and abuse of political terms—on 
Irish disturbances, on the Irish in England, and on the govern¬ 
ment of dependencies,—are instances. None of these subjects 
had ever before been made the matter of an express treatise: 
some of them, such as ‘ The Condition of the Irish in England,’ 
had scarcely been adverted to. In his hands they have all 
acquired importance. No future writer on any of the matters 
of which they form parts will disregard them, or will venture 
to treat them without adverting to the researches and opinions 
of Mr. Lewis. There is one great difference, however, between 
the territorial and the moral surveyor. A man may make a 
perfect map of a parish without having ever quitted it. His 
knowledge or his ignorance of the adjoining parishes or of the 
county is unimportant. No one can write well on any moral 
question without having thought much on all the questions that 
bear on it directly, and on many with which it appears to have 
little or no connection. The great variety of the matters into 
which Mr. Lewis, as a philosopher, has inquired, and of those 
with which, as an administrator and statesman, he has bad to 
deal, contributes materially to the fulness and to the soundness 
of his special discussions. 

Mr. J. S. Mill has remarked, that the least satisfactory parts 
of a treatise are generally the opening portions, in which the 
author sketches his subject and defines his principal terms; these 
being the most abstract parts of his work, and therefore those 
as to which he is most likely to be accused of confusion or im¬ 
propriety, and indeed most likely to be guilty of them. The 
case before us is no exception. We arc inclined to object both 
to the nomenclature and to the classification of the first chapter; 
and, as the subject is important, we shall state our objections at 
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some leugtli. Wc will begin by extracting Mr. Lewis’s open¬ 
ing sentences: — 

‘ As the ensuing Essay relates to matters of opinion, it will bo 
neoessai-y for me, .at the outset, to expl.ain briefly what portion ol‘ the 
subjects of belief is understood to be included under this appellation, 
and w'hsit is the meaning of the . merally received distinction between 
matters of opinion and matters of fact. 

‘ By a matter of fact, I understand anything of whicli we, obtain a 
conviction from our internal consciousness, or any individual event 
or phenomenon which is the object of sens.ation. It is true that even 
the simplest sensations involve some judgment. When a witness 
reports that he saw an object of a certain shape and size, or at a cer¬ 
tain distance, he describes something more than a mere impression 
on his sense of sight; his statement implies a theory and explana¬ 
tion of the bare phenomenon. When, however, this judgment is of 
so simple a kind as to become wholly unconscious, and the inter¬ 
pretation of the appearances is a matter of general agrecinenl, the 
object of sensation may, for our present purpose, be considered a 
fact. A fact, as so defined, must be limited to individual sensible 
objects, and not extended to general expressions or formulae descrip¬ 
tive of classes of facts, or sequences of phcnomenti,—such as, that the 
blood circulates, the sun attr.a,c,ts the planets, and the like. Propo¬ 
sitions of this sort—though descrij^tive of realities, and therefore, in 
one sense, of matters of fact—relate to large classes of phenomena 
whicli cannot be grasped by a single sensation, which can only bo 
determined by a long series of observations, and are cstablishdd by a 
pi*occs.s of intricate reasoning. 

‘ Taken in this sense, matters of fact arc decided by an appeal to 
our own consciousness or sensation, or to the testimony, direct or 
indirect, of the original and percipient witnesses. Doubts, indeed, 
frequently arise as to the existence of a matter of fact, in consequence, 
of the diversity of the reports made by the originsil witnesses, or tlie 
suspiciousness of their testimony. A matter of fact may, again, be 
doubtful in consequence of the different constructions which may be 
put upon admitted facts and appearances in a case of proof by (what 
is termed) circumstaiiiial evidence. Whenever such doubts exist, 
they cannot be settled by a direct appeal to testimony, and can be 
resolved only by reasoning,—instances of wdnch are afforded by the 
pleadings of lawyers and the disquisitions of historians upon con¬ 
tested facts. When an individual fact is doubted upon reasonable 
grounds, its existence becomes a matter of opinion. 

‘ Matters of opinion, not being disputed questions of fact, are 
general propositions relating to laws of nature or mind, principles 
and rules of human conduct, future probabilities, deductions from 
hypotheses, and the like, about which a doubt may reasonably exist. 
All doubtful qiiestions, whether of speculation or practice, are matters 
of opinion. With regard to these, the ultim.atc source of our belief 
is always a process of reasoning. 

‘ The essential idea of opinion seems to be, that it is a matter about 
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■which doubt can reasonably exist, as to which two persons can, with¬ 
out absurdity, think dilfi’rcntly. The existence of an object before 
tlie eyes of two persons would not he a matter of opinion, nor would 
it be a matter of opinion that twice two are four. But when testi¬ 
mony is divided, or uncertain, the existence of a fact may become 
doubtful, and therefore a matter of opinion. For example, it may be 
a matter of o[)inion whether there' was a war of Troy, whether 
liomulus lived, wlio was the Man in the Iron Mask, who w'rotc 
Junius, &c. So th(j tendency of a law or form of government, or 
social institution; the probability of a future event; the quality of 
an action, or the character of an historical personage,—maybe a 
matter of opinion. 

* Any proposition the contrary of which can be maintained with 
probability, is a matter of opinion.’ * 

According to tlic last of these deli nitons, matter of opinion 
is opposed, not to matter of fact, but to matter of certainty. 
But .according to an earlier definition, propositions which arc 
established by a process of intricate reasoning,—such as the 
attraction of the planets by the sun, — however cci’tain, arc ex¬ 
cluded from matters of fact, and therefore considered matters of 
opinion. 

We believe that in common use, each of these expressions— 
matter of fact and matted of opinion — i.s ambiguous. 

Sometimes we use the term matter of fact, as it is defined 
by Mr. Lewis, to mean an event or phenomenon which we know 
from consciousness of sensation. So used it is opposed to matter 
of inference. Thus the destructiveness of cholera is a matter 
of fact. The mode of its propagation a matter of inference. 
That the sun appears to go round the earth, is a matter of 
fact, 'fh !t it is stationary, is a matter of inference. Some¬ 
times, on the other hand, we use the term matter of fact to- 
express, not the sort of evidence on which a proposition rests, 
but its certainty. In this sense of the word, matter of fact is 
opposed not to matter of inference, but to matter of doubt. 
Thus there would be no impropriety in calling the existence 
t)f a Deity a fact, though ascertained only by inference. In 
this sense the immobility of the sun might be called a fact. 

A similar ambiguity belongs to the expression, matter of 
opinion. 

Sometimes it denotes the knowledge acquired by inference 
as opposed to that acquired by perception. Thus we might 
say, that the moon gives light is a matter of fact; that it is 
uninhabited is matter of opinion. The redness of the blood is 
a fact; its circulation an opinion. The assassination of Cassar 
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is a fact; tlio merit of that act an opinion. Sometime:?, and 
luoru frequently, it denotes not inference, as opposed to ])ercep- 
tion, hut uncertainty, as opposed to certainty. Thus, the death 
of Charles the First might bo called a fact; liis authorship of 
the ‘ Icon Basilike’ an opinion. Both arc matters which might 
have been ascertained by pc: ■‘ptiou — but we are certain as 
to the one, and uncertain as to the other. 

In this sense what is matter of fact in one age or in one 
place, may cease to he so in another. Among the Greeks it 
was a matter of fact that the sun goes round the earth : Jio one 
doubted it. Among us it is a fa<jt tliat the earth goes round 
the sun. Tliree hundred years ago no one doubted that Cicero 
wrote the oration pro Marcetlo. It was thcrcforci a. matter of 
fact. Now tlio belief that it is spurious rather preponderates. 
Its authenticity, therefore, is now matter of o{)inion. 

We are inclined to think that tlm best plan would be to dis- 
canl from philosophical use both these ambiguous expressions, 
and to divide knowledge, according to its sources, into matter 
of perception and matter of inference; and, as a cross division, 
as to our conviction, into matter of certainty and matter of 
doubt. 

JMatters of perception arc generally matters of certainty. 
Our senses sometimes deceive us, but it is seldom that we sus¬ 
pect the deception; and as certainty is an attribute, not of the 
things considered, but of the person Avho considers them, an 
unreal appearance, if its unreality be unsuspected, is not matter 
of doubt. Sometimes, indeed, we know that we do not sec 
what we seem to ourselves to see. We know that a juggler 
does not put our watches into a gun, fire it off, and then return 
them to us unhurt. Yet it seems to us that wa see him do so. So 
Maolaurin saw a phantom in the corner of his room. lie sent 
for a surgeon, was bled, and, as the blood floweil, the phantom 
melted away. 

Matters of inference, of course, vary Irom perfect certainty 
to the slightest suspicion. The inference, from all past expe¬ 
rience, that the sun will rise to-morrow, is a matter of perfect 
certainty. The inference, from the apparent w'ant of water and 
atmosphere in the moon, that it is uninhabited, is a matter of 
great doubt. The inference drawn from the analogy of the 
earth, that the moon is inhabited by rational beings, is too 
doubtful to be seriously considered. 

Mr. Lewis, of course, has a right to select his own nomen¬ 
clature, provided he employ it consistently. We have seen that 
his last definition of a matter of opinion is, that it is a proposition 
the contradictory of which may be maintained with probability. 
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In the rest of this article, tlierefore, we shall consider him as 
using the expression ‘ matter of opinion’ in this sense. 

We proceed to his definition of authority in matters of 
opinion: — 

‘ Wlien any one forms an opinion on a question either of specida- 
tion or practice, without any appropriate process of reasoning really 
or apparently loading to that conclusion, and without compulsion or 
inducement of interest, but simply because some other persons, whom 
he believes to be competent judges on the matter, entertain that 
opinion, he is said to have formed his opinion upon authority. 

‘ Wlienever, in the course of this Essay, I speak of the I’rinciple 
of Authority, I shall understand, the principle of adopting the belief 
of others, on a matter of opinion, without referenee to the particular 
grounds on which that belief may rest.’ * 

In the second chapter Mr. Lewis considers the extent of the 
opinions founded on authority. Of course this genus includes 
nearly all the opinions of children. It includes nearly all the 
opinions of the labouring classes. The traditional maxims 
which they inherit from their parents, the instruction communi¬ 
cated by their clergy, and the desultory information contained 
in the few books and newspapers which they read, form the 
basis of their knowledge. 

Among the middle and higher orders many will not spare 
from business or pleasure the time necessary to form independent 
opinions on matters requiring laborious investigation. Others 
not only act, but think, under the dominion of fashion, and fear 
singularity more than error. And even those who arc anxious 
for truth ran seek it for themselves in only a few directions. 

* A mathematician,’ says Mr. Lewis, ‘ takes his historical and 

* political opinions — a moral philosopher or an historian takes 
‘ his physical opinions — on trust. The difficulty and labour of 
‘ original tliought and investigation arc great. The number of 

* subjects is enormous: every year adds to the stock of known 

* facts, both in history and physics. The invention of printing 
' and paper, by multiplying and perpetuating the records of 
‘ facta and opinions, has rendered it impossible for even a pro- 
‘ fessed student to explore more than certain portions of the 
‘ field of knowledge.’! It was in the power of Aristotle both 
to know all that was known by others and to be a great disco¬ 
verer himself. He w«,3 able to illustrate every subject by every 
other. A modern student has a choice of difficulties. If he 
concentrate his inquiries, he cannot shed over his own path the 
l^t which might have been reflected from other })ortions of 
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the universe of knowledge. And if, in search of this liglit, he 
wanders into bye paths, he wears out the strength and the 
time which are necessary to carry lilia far in liis own peculiar 
course. 

Having shown how large is the extent of the opinions adopted 
on authority, Mr. Lewis coiipiders what are the marks of trust¬ 
worthy testimony on matters of fact, and wliat are the qualifi¬ 
cations of a competent guide in questions of speculative truth 
and practical conduct. This subject has, however, been ex¬ 
hausted by Archbisliop Whately*, and is therefore touched on 
very slightly by Mr. Lewis; and he proceeds to a less trodden 
matter,—the importance of the agreement in testimony or 
opinion of the persons whose ([ualifications give to them autho¬ 
rity. arc inclined to think that he rather overrates the 

value of concurrent testimony as to matters of perception, 
when he says that if ten credible witnesses agree as to a 
fact, the value of their concurrent testimony is more than ten 
times the value of the testimony of each. Assuming the matter 
to be cognisable by the senses, and the observer to be judicious 
and honest, a single witness is, in most cases, as fully to be 
believed as ten. We say in most cases, in order to exclude 
the cases of delusions occasioned by disease. We believe many 
historical and still more numerous judicial facts, though they 
arc attested by only a single Avitness. ^\"c do not believe 
that a juggler really does Avhat he appears to do, though the 
fact is attested by a whole theatre. Archbishop Whately has 
well remarked t that what is wdled the concurrent testimony of 
hundreds is often, in fact, the testimony of one or two persons 
to what they have seen, or think that they have seen, and that 
of the rest to their belief in the thing having been seen by 
others. The whole army of Cortez declared that, at the battle 
of Otumba, they were led by the Apostle St. .Fames. It is 
obvious that the error or the invention must have been begun 
by some one person, and that the others were mere repeaters of 
his story. The real advantage of plurality of witnesses is, tliat 
if they are dishonest they may be detected by separately 
cross-examining them as to details, as in the cause ceUhre of 
Susannah and the Elders. Even this resource sometimes fails, 
when the witnesses are Avell drilled. In the Leigh peerage 
case, before the House of Lords, in 1828, the claimant proved 
his descent from one Roger Leigh, of Haigh, in Lancashire, 
and he affirmed that Roger Leigh was the son of Christopher 
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Leigh, who was admitted to have been a sou of the first Lord 
Leigh. It was known, liowever, that Christopher Leigh mar¬ 
ried one Constance Clcnt, and that the issue of that marriage 
had failed. The claimant’s case was, that he had previously 
married a Cotton, and that linger w'as the son of the first mar¬ 
riage. To prove this fifteen or sixteen witnesses swore that 
they recollected, in Stoncleigh Church, a monument to the 
Honourable Christopher Leigh, with an inscription which, 
when put together out of their different recollections, stated 
that his first wife was a Cotton; that he had by her a son 
named Roger, who w'as described as of some place in Lanca¬ 
shire, and who married a Iligham. In short, tlie inscription 
supplied all the wanting links ; and they recollected that when 
the church w'as repaired, in 1811, the m.-nument w'as removed, 
and never replaced. "J’hey supported their evidence by minute 
details. One witness used to wonder that a Leigh should 
marry so low a person as a Cotton, since his father had a ser¬ 
vant of that name. Another used to be puzzled how the letters 
Leigh could produce the sound of Lee. Anotlier used to pon¬ 
der how Iligham could be pronounced lliam. They varied a 
little as to the colour and form of the monument, but all agreed 
that it contained the words, ‘The Honourable Christoi>her 
‘ Leigh,’ ‘ Cotton,’ ‘ Roger,’ ‘ Lancashire,’ and ‘ Highain,’ and 
all agreed that it stated Roger to have been the son of Christo¬ 
pher. One witness was accustomed to work in the churcli, and 
always put his tools behind this monument. Another had been 
employed to clean it; another saw it in the vestry, after it was 
taken down; another assisted a man to copy the inscription, 
who fell wi:’de doing so, and hurt himself; another Avas church¬ 
warden when the monument Avas taken doAVn, and remonstrated 
against its not being put up again; another saAV it carried into 
a cellar in Stoneleigh Abbey, from whence it never emerged. 
And yet it was proved, to the satisfaction of all Avho hoard and 
of all who have real the evidence, that such a monument never 
•did exist, and never could have existed, since all the material 
statenmnts of the pretended inscription Avere shoAvn to be un¬ 
founded. 

Mr, LcAvis thus sums up the progress of agreement in matters 
of inference: — » 

‘ When any science is in an imperfect but constantly advancing 
state, the weight of authority increases as the tendency to agreement 
begins to exhibit itself; as the lines of independent thought converge; 
as rival opinions coalesce under a common banner; as sects expire ; 
as national schools, and modes of thought and expression disappear; 
as the transmission of erroneous and unverified opinions from one 
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generation to another is intorrupte<i by tho recognition of newly 
ascertained trntlis. It is by the gradual <liminutioii of points of 
diflercnce, and by the gradual increase of points t>f agreomont, among 
men ol’ i-cience, tijat tlmy acquire the authority which accredits tlicir 
opinions, and propauates sciontiric truths. In general, it may bo said 
that tlie authority of the professors of any science is trustworthy, in 
proportion as tiie points ot agre. vjent among them arc numerous and 
important, and the points of diiference few and unimportant.’ • 

These judicious remarks .arc followed by a pjissagc, wJjich \yc, 
extract, partly because its general propositions are valuable, and 
partly because we think ourselves bound to enter a protest 
against some of the examples by which tliosc general proposi¬ 
tions arc illustrated. 


‘ Assistance in the selection of guides to opinion may be derived 
from a c«msideration of the marks of imposture or clmrlatunisin in 
respect both to science ami practice. If such marks can be found, 
they will adbrd an addititmal m<*ans of distinguishing mock sciences 
from true ones,—the charlatan from the true philosopher or sound 
pracliiioner. 

‘ In tlio first place, we may observe that mock sciemres are 
rejected, after a patient examination and study of facts, and not upon 
a hasty iirst impression, by the general agreement of competent 
judges. Such was the case with astrology, magic, and divination of 
all sorts, at the beginning of the last centui-y; wiiich, Jiaving been 
reduced to a systematic lorin, and received by the general credulity, 
have since yielded to the light of reason. Tlic errors of the anchmls 
in natural history, which w^re rei)eated by subse<iu(*nt writers after 
the revival of letters, have been exploded by a similar process, The 
same may brj said of the influence of the heavenly bodies upon diseases, 
believed at no distant date by scientific writers. Mesn)crism, liomoo- 
opathy, and phrenology have now been before, the world a sidficient 
time to be fairly and fully examined by competent jmlges; and as 
they have not stood the test of impartial scientific investigation, and 
therefore liuve not established themselves in professional opinion, they 
may bo safely, on tins ground alone, set down under the head of 
mock sciences; though, as in the case of alchemy, the researches to 
which they give rise, and the new hypotheses wliich they promulgate, 
n ay assist in promoting genuine science. 

‘ True sciences establish themselves, after a time, and acquire a 
recognised position in all civilised countries. iMoreover, they connect 
themselves with other true sciences; analogies and points of contact 
between the new truths formerly known are j)ereeiv«d. Such has 
been tlie case with geology, which has taken its place ns a science 
founded on accurate .and extensive observation only during the 
present century. But while it has assumed an independent position, 
it has received great assistance from comparative anatomy and other 
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apparently unconnected science?, and has thrown light upon them in 
return. 

‘ Pseudo-sciences, on the other hand, are not accredited by the 
consentient reception of professional judges, but remain in an 
equivocal and unaccepted state. No analogies or atfiliations with 
genuine sciences are discovered; the new comer continues an alien, 
unincorporated with the established scicntitic system; if any con¬ 
nexion is attempted to be proved, it is witli another spurious science, 
as in the case of phrcno-mesmerisin, where one delusion is supported 
by another. Mock sciences again, not making their way universally, 
are sometimes confined to a particular nation, or, at all events, to a 
limited body of sectarians who stand aloof from the professors of the 
establislicd science.’ * 

Wo have said that we assent to tiio general views contained 
in this passage, but not to all its specific illustrations. Wc do 
not think that mesmerism, homoeopathy, and phrenology have 
all failed under the test of impartial scientific investigation. 
We do not think that this can be fairly asserted of any one of 
them. There arc now probably in England, France, Germany, 
and the United States, many hundred educated men who are 
professedly practitioners of honueopathy. The majority of them 
were originally trained to believe in the doctrines and pursue 
the practice of ordinary medicine, or, as the homocopatlusts have 
denominated it, allopathy. Can there be a doubt that among 
them there are many who are competent judges, and who have 
subjected homoeopathy to an impartial scientific investigation, 
and who believe that it has stood the test? They may be 
wrong in this belief, but they stake on it their own rcputati»)n8 
and the health and lives of their patients. Again, the literature 
on phrenology amounts in bulk to a respectable library. It 
contains elaborate treatises by men of scientific habits, who had 
no motives to deceive themselves or the public. We do not 
affirm that their conclusions arc generally acquiesced in; but 
we do affirm that they have not been generally rejected. .The 
truth of the phrenological theory may not hav^ been established, 
but it has not been proved to be false. 

Both homoeopathy and phrenology are plausible. They are 
supported by analogy. The hoinoDopathist affirms that much of 
what we call disease is in fact a curative process. That the 
acceleration of the pulse, for instance, in fever, is an effort of 
nature to escape from a mischievous influence; that it resembles 
the plunges of a hor^e who falls under his load, and struggles, 
as it appears to us wildly, to recover himself. And he asks 
whether, if wc were to consider the horse’s struggles as the thing 
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to be remedied, and violently to repress them, we sliould do 
good or harm ? He aflirms that liis remedies, though tliey may 
exaggerate the symptoms, may by that very process relieve the 
disease, those symptoms being in fact the mode of cure; and 
that it is because they assist nature instead of oi)posing her, 
that they arc efficient, though exhibited in comparatively minute 
doses. It is obvious that there are many cases to which this 
reasoning will not apply, and that the curative process employed 
by nature may be one that ought to be checked rather than 
encouraged. Nature, for instance, cures inflammation by sup¬ 
puration, ulceration, and cicatrisation. She docs this blindly: 
in tlic lungs as readily as in the other ])arts of the body; and 
as ulcerated lungs rarely heal, the patient dies under her prac¬ 
tice. Still, however, the homa3o])athic rejisoning is generally 
plausible; and we are inclined to believe that in many cases its 
inferences arc true. 

Tlic basis of the phrenological theory is the hypothesis that, 
as the brain collectively is the organ of thought and feeling, 
so portions of the brain are employed in producing specific in¬ 
tellectual and moral results. That as wo sec with our eyes, 
hear with our cars, and taste with our palates, so the organs of 
thought are principally in the front, and those of passion prin¬ 
cipally in the back of the head; that tlic portions of the brain 
which supply combativeness and destructiveness are behind the 
cars, and those which are used in veneration on the crown. It 
is possible that even the outline of this doctrine niay not be 
true. It is not only possible, but probable, that there may be 
error in many of the details of the science as taught by its 
most accomplished professors; but it appears to us that to affirm 
its utter fabulousness is more rash than even to maintain its 
universal truth. 

Mesmerism certainly is not plausible. That it should be in 
the power of the mosmeriser, without actual contact, merely by 
gesticulation and by an exertion of will, to produce in his 
patient the trance which, in the language of the science, is 
called somnambulism; that the somnambulist should lose his 
general perception of the exterior world, should not hear the 
conversation around him, should not feel pressure from external 
bodies, should endure, without pain, a surgical operation, but 
should receive new powers of perception with respect to those 
with whom he is put into what they call relation, should read 
their thoughts, see the state of their internal organs, detect in 
them any disorder, and know instinctively what arc its appro¬ 
priate remedies,—all these are phenomena for which we arc 
unprepared by any previous experience. They arc not, to use 
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a common word in its derivative sense, likely. They do not 
resemble anytliing that we have previously known. We ought 
not to admit them, except on proof, more than sufficient to 
support propositions supported by analogy. But it is iuipossiblc 
to deny that to many men of higli moral and scientific character 
the proofs already adduced have appeared sufficient. Nor is it, 
we think, to be denied tliat this number is increasing, and that 
mesmerism is assuming an importance which must, at no distant 
time, occasion a formal inquiry, in which its errors, which pro¬ 
bably arc many, will be separated from, what we may be sure 
are also many, its truths. 

We cannot quit tliis C])isode witlioiit supjmrting our views 
by the authority of a Avriter whose knowledge and ability none 
of our readers Avill undervalue. 

In his ‘ fc5C(iuel to the Outlines of Medical Proof,’ Dr. Mayo 
urges Avith great force the cx^jcdiency of an inquiry, cither by 
the College of Physicians, or under a government commission, 
into the merits of homoeopathy, hydropathy, and mesmerism. 
The folloAving is a portion of his argument: — 

‘ The position of mesmerism, Avith respect to the public, 
‘ demands not jesting and abuse, but very serious coiasideration. 

‘ The reality of those phenomena of trance Avhich have been 
‘ brought to bear upon the treatment of disease, and the removal 
‘ of physical pain, is undeniable, hoAvever disposed avc may be 
‘ to exercise a chronic scepticism Avith respect to certain other 
‘ transcendental phenomena of the mesmeric state. With rc- 

* spect to mesmeric therapeutics, besides other questions Avhich 

* AYould spring out of an inquiry, one question Avould arise of a 
‘ very practic;d nature; namely, Avhether a certain measure of 

* bciicliclal results being conceded to nicsmcrlsm, the extent of 

* benefit is coiiiniensuratc Avith the contingent mischievousness 
‘ of the means employed. Now the public has a right to 
‘ demand, and to demand of us, some ansAver to the questioos, 

‘ whether the asserted removal of disorders on. mesmeric prin- 
‘ ciplcs has been truly effected — whether the objections above 

* hinted at to their removal on these principles may be over- 
‘ ruled—whether, in regard to this latter point, a line can be 
‘ draAvn betAvecn a legitimate and an illegitimate use of the 
‘ expedients of the science. 

* For great, indeed, is the curative effect held out by these 
‘ practitioners, and held out Avith no slight degree of proof. The 

* talents and high scientific position of Dr. Elliotson are well 

* known. It would be superfluous, and therefore impertinent, 

* to say that his veracity is unimpeachable, but for the unscru- 
‘ pulousness Avith which charges of insincerity have been brought 
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‘ against professors of incsmcrisui. Now Dr. Klliotson lias rc- 
' cently jmblislicd a case of cancer, a|iparcntly absorbed under 
‘ mesmeric treatment. Its cancerous nature had been rccog- 
‘ nised by Mr. Syme, Mr. Samuel Coojier, and Dr. Asbburner, 
‘ as well as by Dr. Elliotson. liut, in fact, the eases of (;ure, 
‘ less marvellous in hind than this, of various diseases under 

* mesmeric agency, are too numerous to be jiut aside without 
‘ inquiry. They arc numerous to an extent which will imliicc 

* the public to acci pt the methodus medenfh\ with all its pre- 
‘ suinablo evils, unless wc place it before them, after investiga- 
‘ tion, in a harmless form, if such a form can be devised, or 
‘ convict the whole system of vice or imposture. 

‘ An inquiry of this kind may no doubt terminate only in 
‘ incertitude. In this case, if the requisite means have been 
‘ taken to elicit truth, and to secure ourselves against error, we 
‘ shall at least have done our duty. But it is conceivable, with 

* respect to houueopathy, that as disease can arise from infini- 

* tcsimal causes, so infinitesimal remedies may sometimes prove 
' sanative; it is conceivable, with respect to mesmerism, that 
' tlio influence of the trance, and of the sympathy, may be 
‘ admitted by us to possess an extent of medical advantage, 
‘ which may exceed the disadvantage of the jicculiar kind of 

* possession involved in this treatuumt.’* 

Dr. Elliotson has all the qualities which Mr. Lewis requiresf 
in an unexceptionable witness to a matter of perception. The 
facts, so far as they were matters of perception, fell within the 
range of his senses; he attended to them; he possesses a fair 
amount of intelligence and memory; and he is free from any 
sinister or misleading interest. His interest, indeed, would 
have led him to conceal almost all that he has told; for his con¬ 
nexion with mesmerism gave to his reputation a taint of 
quackery, which, for a time, materially injured his practice. 
He has also all the i*arcr qualities which Mr. Lewis requires in 
a competent authority in matters of inference!, — talents, 
learning, experience, and integrity. If his evidence and his 
opinions are to be scornfully rejected because he relates phe¬ 
nomena which are not supported by analogical facts, how is 
the existence of such phenomena to be proved ? Arc wc to 
adopt the pyrrhonism which maintains that it is more probable 
that any amount of testimony should be false than that any 
thing differing from what we believe to be the ordinary course 
of nature should have occurred ? On such principles the King 
of Siam w’as justified in disbelieving that water can become 
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solid; and the Emperor of China might refuse to be convinced 
that it is possible to send a message from Fekin to Canton in a 
second. 

Since these remarks were written we have received two i)apers 
from Calcutta. One is a ‘ Report of the Committee appointed 

* by Government to observe and report upon surgical operations 
‘ by Dr. J. Esdaile iipon patients under alleged mesmeric 

* agencyprinted by the Government in 1846. The other is a 

* Reco^ of Cases treated in the Mesmeric Hospital, from No- 

* vember, 1846, to May, 1847,’ with reports of the official 
visitors; printed by the Government in 1847. 

Some of the diseases prevalent in India require operations 
longer and more painful than almost any that are endured in 
Europe. Dr. Esdaile, the superintendent of a hospital near 
Calcutta, had for some time prepared his patients by throwing 
them into mesmeric sleep. Lord Dalhousie, anticipating Dr. 
Mayo’s suggestion, appointed a committee (or, as we should call 
it, a commission), consisting of seven persons, four of wdiom were 
medical men, to report on this practice. An apartment in the 
native hospital of Calcutta was assigned as the scene of the 
experiment, and ten patients as its sulyects. 

The Committee thus describe the process, and its results: — 

* The mesmeriser was seated behind the patient, leaning over 
‘ him, the right hand generally placed on the pit of the stomach, 

* and passes were made with one or both hands along the face, 

* chiefly over the eyes. The mesmeriser breathed frequently 

* and gently over the patient’s lips, eyes, and nostrils. Profound 

* silence was observed. These processes were continued for 
‘ about two hours in each day. In three cases no result was 
‘obtained. In seven cases, in a period varying from one to 
‘ seven sittings, deep sleep followed. This sleep in its most 
‘ perfect state differed from ordinary natural sleep as follows: 

‘ The individual could not be aroused by loud noises, the pupils 
‘ were insensible to light, and great, and in some cases ap- 

* parently perfect, insensibility to pain was witnessed on burn- 

* ing, pinching, and cutting the skin and other sensitive organs. 

‘ It differed from that which would be produced by narcotic 
‘ drugs in the quickness with which, in eight cases out of ten, 

‘ the patient was awoke, after certain transverse passes and fan- 
‘ ning by the mesmerise", and blowing upon the face and on the 

* eyes,—in the natural condition of the pupils of the eyes and 
‘ the conjunctiva in all the cases after awaking,—in the absence 

* of stertorous breathing and of subsequent delirium or halluci- 
‘ nation; and of many other symptoms familiar to medical 
‘ observers, which are produced by alcoholic liquors, opium. 
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‘ hcuip, and otlier narcotic drugs. In seven cases surgical ope- 
‘ rations were performed in the state of sleep above described. 
‘ In the rase of Kilmony Diitt there was not the slightest indi- 

* cation of the operation liaving been felt by tlic patient. It 
‘ consisted in the removal of a tumour. It histcd four minutes. 
‘ The patient’s hands or legs were not held. He did not move 
‘ or groan, or his countenance change. And when awoke after 

* the operation, he declared he iiad no recollection of what had 

* occurred. In ano^her case, Hydcr Khan, an emaciated man, 
‘ suffering from mortification of the leg, amputation of the thigh 
‘ was 2 )erformcd, and no sign of its csiusing pain was evinced. 
‘ In a third case, jVIurali Doss (the oj)eration he underwent 
‘ being very severe), he moved his body and arms, breathing in 

* gasps, but his countenance underwent little cliangc, and the 
‘ features expressed no suffering; and on awaking he declared 
‘ he knew of nothing having been done to him during his sleep. 
‘ In a fourth case the operation was insignificant. In the three 
‘ other cases various {dienomena were witnessed, which require 

* to be specially pointed out. While tlic patients did not open 
‘ their eyes, or utter articulate sounds, or require to be held, 
‘ there were vague and convulsive movements of the upper 
‘ limbs, writhing of the body, distortion of the features, giving 
‘ the face a hideous expression of sup})ressed agony; the respira- 
‘ tion became heaving, with deep sighs. There were, in short, 

‘ all the signs of intense pain wdiich a dumb person undergoing 
‘ an operation might be expected to exhibit, except resistance to 
‘ the operator. But in all these cases, without exception, after the 
‘ operation was completed, the patients expressed no knowledge 

* or recollection of what had occurred, denied having dreamed, 

* ajid complained of no ijain till their attention was directed to 
‘ the place where the operation had been performed.’* 

On receiving this rei)ort the Governor-General, ‘believing,’ in 
the words of Mr. Halliday, his secretary, ‘ that the possibility 
‘ of rendering the most serious operations painless had been so 
‘ far established as to render it incumbent on the Government to 
‘ assist in the inquiry, determined to place Dr. Esdailc for one 
‘ year in charge of a small experimental hospital in some favour- 
‘ able situation in Calcutta, in order that he might extend his 
‘ investigations under the inspection of official visitors.’ 

The second paper contains the results of the first six months 
of this experiment. It appears that during that time a scries of 
0 ])eration 8 were performed on patients in mesmeric slecj). Dr. 
Esdailc states that in seven of the cases in Avhich he operated, the 
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patients recovered consciousness before the end of the operation. 
In all the others their sleep endured until they were intention¬ 
ally roused after its termination, and they were then unaware of 
what had been done to them. In many of them, however, there 
were indications of pain during its continuance. Three of these 
last-mentioned cases are detailed by Professor O’Siiaugncssy, 
one of the official visitors. Thev left on his mind, he says, an 
unfavoural)Ic impression. * But,’ he continues, ‘ I have witnessed 
‘ so many cases operated upon by Dr. Esdaile since, Avithout 
‘ the patients showing the slightest physical or other indication 
‘ of suffering, cither before, during, or immediately after the 

* operation, that I am perfectly satisfied that they did not feel 
‘ pain any more than the bed they lay upon, or the knife that 

* cut them.’* 

No one can doubt that phenomena like these deserve to be 
observed, recorded, and arranged; and whether we call by 
the name of Mesmerism, or by any other name, the science 
Avhich proposes to do this, is a mere question of nomenclature. 
Among those Avho profess this science there may be careless 
observers, prejudiced recorders, and rash systematisers; their 
errors and defects may impede the progress of knoAvledgc, but 
they will not stop it. And we have no doubt that before the 
end of this century, the wonders which now perplex almost 
equally those avIio accept and those who reject modern mesme¬ 
rism, will be distributed into defined classes, and found subject 
to ascertained laws; in other words, will become the subjects of 
a science. 

Having ui'scribcd, in the third chapter, the process by w'hich, 
in scientific matters, an agreement among competent judges, 
and, consequently, a body of trustworthy authority, is gradually 
formed, IMr. Lewis proceeds, in the fourth, to consider how far 
this description applies to matters of religion. 

AH nations and in all ages have agreed in the belief of the 
existence of a supernatural power. Nearly all nations, and 
nearly all ages, have agreed in believing in the existence of One 
Supreme God; sometimes believed to be sole, but more fre¬ 
quently supposed to be accompanied by other gods, or by 
beings, like the Mother of God among the Homan Catholics, 
partially endued with divine attributes. All the civilised 
nations of the raoder.i Avorld, or, to speak more correctly, all 
the nations whose agreement on a matter of opinion is of any 
real weight and authority, agree in believing in some form of 
Christianity. Nor is there much dispute among Christians as 

* Beport, Appendix, p. iii. 
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to the moral doctrines of Christianity. IMr. Lewis mentions 
the degree of affinity within which marriage may be contracted, 
and tlie lawfulness of its <lissolntIon, as the only material points 
of difference. The necessity, for salvation, of some particular 
opinions, and tlic lawfulness of persecution, might also, perhaps, 
be considered as exceptions. It may be said that these last- 
mentioned views are generally abandoned by Protestants and 
retained by the Church of Home. The fact, however, is, that 
both among Protestants and Homan Catholics these views arc 
retained in formularies of belief and d»)ctrinc, but rejected by 
the enlightened portion of the public. The opinion that mis¬ 
believers (miscreants, as our Norman ancestors called them) may 
be saved, is a modern innovation, and so is the opinion that the 
magistrate ought not (to use the wonls of our own Liturgy) to 
]naintain truth;—that is to say, to rcjwess error by punish¬ 
ment, or, at least, by exclusions and disabilities. The Church 
of Home, to which the claim of infallibility is like a coat of 
mail —a prison as well as a defence, —cannot openly rcf)udiate 
these doctrines. But the belief in them of its enlightened 
members is no greater than tliat of enlly^htcncd Protestants. 

But though there is a general concurrence throughout the 
civilised world as to the correctness of the historical outline of 
Christianity, and as to itvS moral doctrines, there is no tendency to 
concurrence as to its nieta[)hysical dogmata, or as to the posi¬ 
tive forms by which the ministers of a Christian church ought 
to be governed and ap])ointed, or, in other words, as to Church 
di<elpline. Of these questions the former class most affect the 
imagination ; the latter, the judgment. It is only in peculiar 
states of mind that people take a dee]) interest in the former; 
the latter arc too practical to be ever disregarded. 

When we treat of the relation of the Father to the Son, of 
tlie procession of the Holy Si)irit, or of the compatibility of 
Unity and Trinity, w^e engage in inquiries attractive from their 
vastness and their obscurity, but without any influence on the 
actions of man. In considering whether the Church ought to 
be governed by bishops or by presbyters, — whether lay nomina¬ 
tion. ecclesiastical selection, or {)opular election be the best 
mod(5 of a[)pointing ministers, — we discuss important jmlitical 
institutions. 

But iKuthor the one class of questions nor the other seems to 
be susceptible of a perfect solution. 

Questions of Church government, being political questions, 
arc affected by circumstances of time and place. Different 
forms may be useful in the same society at different periods, 
and in different societies at the same period. One arrangement 
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may suit a monarchy, another an aristocracy, and another a 
democracy. Much may depend on the degree of secular educa¬ 
tion among the people; much more on their moral habits and 
on their religious knowledge. No one can believe that the Free 
Church would work as well in Sicily or in Poland as it does in 
Scotland or in the United States; or that the private patronage 
which gives to England a parochial clergy, In many respects 
excellent, could be tolerated in France. 

Such institutions, too, offer only a choice of advantages, and 
consequently also a choice of evils. Some peculiar merits and 
some peculiar inconveniences attach to every arrangement. 
One system may produce an ariftocratlc clergy, connected with 
the higher orders by birth, fortune, and education, bringing 
into the church larger incomes than they derive from it, liberal- 
i.«c(l by general literature and foreign travel, influencing the aris¬ 
tocracy because they live with it, influencing the lower classes 
by their superiority of learning, position, and fortune, and still 
more by their patronage and charities; the centres, among the 
rural gentry, of refinement and civilisation, but never mixing fa¬ 
miliarly with their inferiors, neither partaking their pleasures, 
nor contributing, by contact, to the improvement of their manners. 
Another system may send out a clergy drawn from the lower 
orders, acquainted with their habits and wants, sympathising 
with their feelings, living in their society, joining in their 
amusements, just sufficiently raised above them to inspire 
respect without awe, and to elevate, by conversation and 
example, their moral and intellectual standard; but, at the 
si\mc time, excluded, by birth, fortune, and manners, from the 
society of the gentry; never influencing or attempting to 
influence their opinions or conduct, and treated by them, like 
the village farrier or the village schoolmaster, as useful and 
respectable inferiors. 

Doctrinal questions, on the other hand, seem unsusceptible of 
general agreement, not from the abundance, but from the want, 
of premises. The arguments by w'hich different sects defend 
their tenets consist mainly of texts of Scripture, which must 
1)0 susceptible of various interpretations, since they actually 
receive various interpretations. With no facts to refer to, and 
no umpire to interpose his authority, the wrestlers waste whole 
lives in eventless struggles, neither party having any fulcrum 
bv which he can lift, the other. 

* We may discern,’ says Mr. Lewis, certain analogy between'the 
perpetuation of a particular form of Christianity and the perpetuation 
of a partienhu* language. Both belong to a class of which the forms 
arc various; but each variety, having once arisen, is unchanging. 
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and, when adopted by a nation, remains. Both prevail locally, and 
are transmitted, by a faithful tradition, from father to son, and both 
are diffused by colonisation and coiKjUCst.’* 

‘The practical deduction from these results/ he adds, ‘seems to 
he, that tlie mere authority of any church or sect cannot, of itself, 
command assent to its distinct'. j and peculiar tenets Avhile the 
present divisions of Christendom continue; and that a person, born 
in a Christian country, can with propriety adopt »>nly one of two 
alternatives; viz., either to adhere to the faith of his parents and 
predecessors, and that of the church in whi(di he has been educated; 
or, to form his own judgment as to tlu^ choice of his sect by means of 
the best independent investigation which his understanding and 
opportunities for study enable him to make.''j‘ 


There is one circumstance v;hich, in England, impairs au¬ 
thority in matters of religion, to which Mr. Ijcwis htis not 
adverted. It is tltc state of English law and English opinion 
on infidelity. 

Christianity, wc are told, is parcel of the law of England; 
and therefore to ‘ write against Christianity in general,’ to use 
tlio words of Holt, or ‘ to impugn the Christian religion generally,’ 
in those of Lord Kcuyon, or ‘ to impeach the cstahll.shed faith, 
‘ or to endeavour unsettle the belief of others,’ in those of 


.Tu.«tico Bayley, is a misdemeanour at common law, and subjects 
the offender, at the discretion of the court, to fine, imprison¬ 
ment, and infamous corporal punishment. The .statute law is 
rather less vague. By the 9 & 10 Will. III. caj). 32., whoever, 
having been educated a Christian, shall by writing, printing, 
teaching, or advised s])eaking, deny any one of the persons in 
the Holy Trinity to he flod, or assert that there are more Cods 
than one, or deny the Christian religion to he true, or the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to be of divine 
authority, shall, for the first otfenee, be incapable of holding any 
office or place of trust, civil or military, and for the second, bo 
imprisoned for three years, and be incapable of suing in any 
court of law or equity, or of accepting any gift or legacy. The 
punishment for denying the doctrine of the Trinity was repealed 
in our own times; but the remainder of the statute is in full 


force at this day. It is true that, in these times, neither the 
common law nor the statute is likely to be enforced against a 
sober, temperate disputant. The publisher of the translation of 
Strauss has not been jmnished. But his safety is precarious. 
If any one were so ill-advised as to prosecute him, he must be 
convicted of libel, unless the jury should think fit to save him 
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at the expense of perjury; and we doubt whetlier^he court 
would venture to inflict on him a mere nominal sentence. 

But the repression of infidelity by law is far less formidable 
than that which is exercised by public opinion. The author of 
a work professedly and deliberately denying the truth of Chris¬ 
tianity, would become a Pariah in the English world. If he were 
in a profession, he would find his practice fall off; if he turned 
towanis the public service, its avenues would be barred. In 
society he would find himself shunned or scorned, — even his 
children would feel the taint of* their descent. To be suspected 
i of holding infidel opinions, though \vithout any attempt at 
their propagation,—even without avowing them, is a great 
misfortune. It is an imputation wdii-h every prudent man 
carefully avoids. Under such circumstances, wdiat reliance can 
an Englishman place on the authority of the writers who pro¬ 
fess to have examined into the matter, and to have ascertained 


the truth ? Can he say, ‘ Their premises and conclusions are 
‘ before the public. If there were any flaw in them it would 
‘ be detected and exposed’? The errors committed or supposed 
to be committed by writers on the evidences of Christianity, 
may be detected, but there is little chance of their being exposed. 
It may perhaps be safe sometimes to impugn a false premise, or 
an unwarranted inference, but never to deny a conclusion. It 
is dangerous, indeed, to assert on religious matters any views 
with which the public is not familiar. There are probably few 
more strictly orthodox divines than Bishop Hampden. But he 
ventured to trace to the scdioolmcn some theological dogmas which 
prevail in a large portion of the Christian world, and much of 
the theological Icrininology which prevails every where. Such a 
novelty raised among lus clerical brethren a storm of indignation, 
which broke through all bounds—not onlv of sense, or luodcra- 
tion, or reason, but even of law, — and induced the University of 
Oxford to assail him with a pranlcpiiimy and dignitaries of the 
Church to push their opposition till they incurred the penalties 
of a preemunire. An individual less firm than Dr. Hampden, 
or a statesman less resolute than Lord John Russell, would have 


been carried awav bv the torrent. To which of its members is 
the Church—or indeed the country—more indebted than to 
Archbishop Whatcly ? Who has done so much to explain the 
doctrines, enforce the precepts, and establish and popularise the 
evidences of Christianity ? But because he ventured to deny 
that the fourth commandment is still binding, and reminded his 
logical pupils that the word persona means not an individual, but 
a character, he is believed by thousands to be * a dangerous man.’ 
It is to this immunity from criticism that wc owe the rash 
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assumption of premises, and the unwarranted inferences with 
which m^iy theological writings abound. Facts and argu¬ 
ments are passed from author to author, which in secular 
matters would be dissipated iu tho blaze of free discussion. 
Theological literature, at least the portion of it which relates 
to the doctrines which ^ are ]>arccl of the common law,’—has 
been a protected literature; and much of its offspring has the 
rickety distorted form Avhich belongs to the unhappy bantlings 
that have been swaddled by protection. 

To this state of things we owe the undue importance given to 
the few avowedly infidel books^wdiich actually appear. They 
.arc like the })olitical libels winch creep out iu a despotism. 
Their authors are supposed to be at least sincere, since they 
peril reputation and fortune. What could have given popularity 
to ‘ the Memesis of Faith,’ but the persecution of its author? 
To this also we owe the insidious forjii iu which infidelity is 
usually insinuated, — intermixed wjth j)rofe8sions of orthodoxy 
and conveyed by a hint or a sneer. Tf Oibbon could have 
ventured, in simple and express terms, to assert his disbelief iu 
Christianity, all his persifiage woidd have been omitted; and 
the reader, especially tlic young reader, would have known that 
liis anti-Christian opinions were the attacks of .an enemy—not 
the candid admissions of <a friend. To tliis also wc owe much 
of the scepticism which exists .among edinaited Englishmen; 
using the word scepticism iu its derivative sense — to exj>res,s 
not incredulity, but doubt, 'fhey have not the means of making 
a real independent examination of the evidences of their faith. 
A single branch of th.at vast impiiry, if not aided by taking on 
trust the results handed down by previous iiuiuirere, would 
occupy all the leisure which can be spared from a business or a 
profession. All that they think they have lime for is to read a 
few popular treatises. Hut they know that these treatises have 
not been ^subjected to the ordeal of unfettered criticism. As 
little can they infer the truth of the established doctrine from 
the apparent acquiescence of those around them. They know 
that they may be surrounded by unbelieving conformists. And 
thus they pass their lives iu scepticism,—in a state of indecision, 
—suspecting that what they have been taught may contain a 
mixture of truth and error which they arc unable to decompose. 
If a balance could be struck between the infidelity that U pre¬ 
vented, and the infidelity that is occasioned, by the absence of 
free discussion, wc have no doubt that the latter wopld greatly 
predominate. 

The fifth chapter, * On the Utility and proper Province of 
‘ Authority,’ is divided into two portions, of unequal import- 
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ance. With respect to the first portion—the utility of authority, 
we have little to say. It contains nothing to which|j^ve object, 
and opens views of little into which we desire to penetrate 
further. Perhaps, the only point adverted to which we wish 
Mr. Lewis had treated more fully is, — the auricular confession 
of the Church of Rome. Ho seems to think that the objections 
to that practice arise from its abuse or ill-directed exercise by 
the confessor. 

‘ The confessor,’ h(j says, * may be considered as a vicarious con¬ 
science, in like manner as professional advice is vicarious prudence. 
If the penitent makes a full atiii true confession, the confessor, or 
spiritual director, pronounces or advises with a complete knowledge 
of the circumstances of the case,—probably witli a knowledge of the 
penitent’s character and position, and always with the impartiality of 
a judge,—free from personal concern in the matter, and unbiassed 
by passion or interest. Seeing how blind and partial a judge each 
man is in his own case, and how unconsciously the moral judgment 
with respect to our own actions is perverted by the inclinations, it 
cannot be doubted that such a counsellor, in ambiguous cases of con¬ 
duct,—such a ductor dnbitatUium ,—would be generally beneficial, 
if the moral code which he administers was well framed, and if his 
opinion or advice was always hqnest and enlightened. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, it happens that the system of moral rules which 
guides the discretion of the Catholic confessor is founded on a 
narrow-minded and somewhat superstitious theology, so far as it 
proceeds upon the distinctive tenets of the Church of Rome; and 
that the desire of domestic dictation, and of regulating the affairs of 
families, natural in an unmarried clergy, gives, too often, an im¬ 
proper bias to the influence of the spiritual director.’* 

Now wc believe that, even in the hands of an honest and 
enlightened confessor, compulsory confession,—that is to say, 
a confession in which the jicniteut is not allowed to select the 
matters on which he wishes for advice, but is bound, under the 
threat of incurring mortal sin, to tell every action, Qvery wish, 
and every thought,—with all its advantages, which are very 
great,—is, on the whole, productive of a largely preponderating 
amount of evil. The great objection to it is, that it creates a 
new sin,—a sin of which a Protestant cannot be guilty, and a 
sin to which those whose consciences it will aifect most mis¬ 
chievously are peculiarly exposed. Wc can suppose a person 
so insensible as to be able, without deep humiliation, to stand 
in mental nakedness before his priest. But a man with such 
coarse feelings is not likely to have a sensitive conscience. 
Gross, palpable sins arc all that his memory is likely to accuse 
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liini of. He confesses them, perforins his j>eiiance, and obtains 
absolution; ami tlie only evil is, the fear that the sin which has 
been so easily wiped out may be repeated,—an evil which a 
rcsoluU and sagacious confessor may generally prevent by 
aggravating the severity of the penance. Jlut persons, espe¬ 
cially females, of shrinking dnlicacy of thought and feeling, arc 
likely to be both curious in lietccting their own mental impro¬ 
prieties, and averse to exposing them. Every attendance at the. 
confessional must 1 e a struggle between shame and duty. If 
duty jjrevail, wc cannot but suspect that it must be at the 
expense of brushing bft’ the bloom of the mind. Wc cannot 
think that every secret thought c.an be revealed without fami¬ 
liarising the revcalcr with ideas which might have pas.sed 
through the brain without a trace, if attention had not Ijceii 
called to them. If shame prevail, a mortal sin is committed 
under circumstances peculiarly formidable. It is committed 
deliberately, before the shrine, while tlie idea of God is present 
to the sinner’s mind ; and it is unabsolved. The feeling of sucli 
a sin is likely to drive the timid into religious madness, and to 
induce the bold to take refuge in infidelity. We know that, in 
Homan Catholic countries, the necessity of confession is one of 
the obstacles to a religious life. *1 do not go to church,’ we 
have been told, ‘because I do m)t communicate; and I cannot 
‘ communicate, because 1 cannot bear to confess.’ According to 
the Konian Catholic creed, such a state of life is one of mortal 
sin. Those wdio indulge in it, therefore, must ho])C that that 
creed is false, at least in this respect. It is seldom, however, 
that a person, bred a lloman Catholic, believes his creed to be 
only partially erroneous. The Church instantly loses her infal¬ 
lible authority. With that authority fall numerous articles, 
both of faith and pmctice, which have no other support. A 
man with a strong predisposition to religious emotions (in the 
language-of the phrenologists, with a powerful organ of venera¬ 
tion,) may stop himself on this inclined plane, catch hold of 
Scripture, and, like our ancestors, adopt Protestant opinions. 
But such instances are rare in this sceptical century. In the 
present state of public feeling, few that abandon Roman Catho¬ 
licism rest short of deism. 

The latter part of this chapter—that which considers the 
proper province of authority—recurs, in some measure, to the 
subject of the third chapter,—‘The Marks of Trustworthy 
‘ Authority.’ In matters of science and of practical deliberation, 
the best of such marks is what Mr. Lewis terms the power to 
predict, but what we rather call the power to infer the unknown 
from the known. As we instinctively believe that there is no 
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effect without a cause, and that no cause can exist without 
producing its appropriate effect, it follows that a being of 
perfect knowledge can predict all that will happen, and for 
ever. ’In some portions of astronomy, and in some portions of 
chemical and mechanical science, oiir knowledge is perfect. We 
can calculate what will be the position of many of the heavenly 
bodies, at a given minute, twenty years or two hundred years 
hence. We know' w'hat phenomeua will be exhibited by tlie 
chemical compounds which have been already tried. Wo can 
tell in how many minutes a given force will draw a given train 
froiii London to Exeter. 

‘Extensive, however,’ says Mr. Lewis, ‘as our command over 
nature has become, and wide as is the domain of the useful arts, still 
every fnjsh invention, whctljcr mechanical or chemical, is of uncer¬ 
tain success until it has been ^erified by actual trial and experiment. 
It is almost as difficult to predict the working of a new machine, as 
of a new law or social institution. When the problem is simple, 
c.^leulation can master it; but w’hen the elements ai’e, numerous and 
complex, and when we, are not sure that all the influencing circum¬ 
stances are included, the result is uncertain, and requires verification 
by exjierimcnt in physics as well as politics.’ * 

Mr. Lewis proceeds to consider, separately, tw’o cases with 
respect to the determination of the future in human affairs: 
one, when—from a view of all the circumstances wdiicli, taken 
in their aggregate, constitute the actual state of any country—■ 
we predict its state at any definite future period: the otlier, 
w'heii, from the same premises, we predict the effects of some 
given cause ; — the results, for instance, of giving to the 
peasantry of a semi-barbarous country a right to out-door 
relief; or the results of an attack upon Austria by Piedmont. 
On the approximation to accuracy of predictions in the latter 
class depend legislation and foreign policy, 'fhe instances of 
failure in both; the cases in which legislation has aggravated 
the evils which it was intended to remedy, and has introduced 
others unexpericneed before; the cases in which a foreign 
policy, of which the aim was peace, has produced w’ar; and one 
which aimed at aggrandisement has ended in ruin, — show, from 
their number and their universality, that in no age and in no 
country has the approximation to accuracy been considerable. 
There arc, probably, no great countries in Europe whose foreign 
policy during the last tAv o hundred years has not produced, even 
to themselves, much more harm than good; and yet the last two 
hundred years are the most enlightened period that the world 
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has ever seen. In every cotintry in Europe the princii»al ob¬ 
stacles to iniprovcmcnt are existing laws. 'I'he glory of the 
Duke of Wellington’s adiniiiistratiun was the repeal of tlie laws 
against Homan Catholics,—that of Lore! Melbourne’s was the 
repeal of the greater part of the then existing Poor Law,— 
that of Sir Kobert Peel’s, the i peal of the Corn Laws,—that of 
the present Government is the repeal of the Navigation Laws. 
Wc W'isli that Mr. Lewis had given to us one of his eonipre- 
Ijensive sketches of the subjects, on which statesmen arc most 
likely to err in their internal and in their external policy. Such 
a sketcli might serve the purpose of the posts marked dangerous, 
which the Humane Society erects (»n the treacherous portions ol’ 
the ice on the Scr])cntine. It w'ould say avoid those n»atters, or 
skim lightly over tlu'm. ^ Le j)rccipice est sous la glace.’ 

As a proof of the tlifficulty of foreseeing the political results 
of a given act, it has been remarked that scarcel}' any assassi¬ 
nation, or judicial murder, has produced the results contemplated 
by its perpetrators. 'I'he death of Ciesar did not give freedom 
to Home,—the murder of Heeket did not weaken the Paj>al 
power in England, — the execution of Charles J. merely 
changed an elderly and imprisoned king into a young ami free 
one, — the execution of Louis XVI. did not strengthen the 
French Kepublic,— that of the Due d’Enghien did not strengthen 
Honaparte, — that of Ney did not strengthen Louis XV^llf. 
All these crimes, and almost all similar crimes, have produced 
results not only different from those which wenj intended, but 
opj)osed to them. 

The other class of predictions,—those which attempt to infer 
f rom the present state of any country what will be its condition 
at a given period, — Mr. Lewis treats w'ith little respect. 

‘Such anticipations,’ lie says, ‘even of the most sagacious judges, 
can have scarcely better claim to conlidcncc than the predictions of a 
weather almanack. For example, who, in the year 178H, could liave 
predicted the social and political state of Francs and a large part of 
Jiiurope at any period of the Revolution, the Consulate, or tlie 
Empire? And even if he had then predicted the great developement 
of popular and military energy which ensued in France upon the 
invasion of the French territory, and the attempts to restor(i the 
royal authority, his prediction must have been founded on such un¬ 
certain and arbitrarily chosen grounds as to deserve little more than 
the name of a guess. Who, in January, 1848, could have ju'edicted 
the series of events which have occurred on the continent of Europe 
since that period ? and who, if he had liappcned to conjecture some¬ 
thing near the truth, could Imve ventured to say that liis prediction 
was derived from sure data ?’ * 
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Mr. Lewis’s illustrations cannot perhaps he said to be 
opposed to his conclusions, but they are not very favourable'to 
them. The two important events which were imminent in 1788 
and lb48, were the two great French revolutions. And both 
were predicted. On the 25th of December, 1753, when no 
revolution had disturbed Europe for nearly one hundred years. 
Lord Chesterfield thus wrote to his son: — ‘ Wherever you arc, 
‘ inform yourself minutely of, and attend particularly to, the 

* affairs of France. They grow* more serious, and in my opinion, 

* will grow more and more so every day. The people arc 

* poor, consc<j[ucntly discontented; those who have religion are 
‘ divided in their notions of it, which is saying that they hate 

* one another. The clergy never do forgive; much less wdll 
‘ they forgive the Parliaments. The Parliaments never will 

* forgive them. The army must without doubt take, in their 
‘ own minds at least, different parts in all these disputes, which, 
^ uiKjn occasion, will break out. Armies, though always the 
‘ supporters and tools of absolute power for the time being, 
‘ are always the destroyers of it too, by frequently changing the 
‘ hands in which they think proper to lodge it. The French 
' nation reasons freely, which they never did before, upon matters 
‘ of religion and government, and begin to be spreyiiidirati; the 
‘ officers do so too: in short, all the symptoms which I have ever 

* met with in history, previous to great changes and revolutions 
‘ in government, now exist, and daily increase, in France.’ 

In January, 1848, to ordinary eyes, the Orleans’ dynasty 
appeared to be firmly established. Its chief had spent a long 
life in constant struggle and constant success. lie had able 
ministers, \ strong parliamentary majority, an increasing re¬ 
venue of above sixty millions sterling, and a well disciplined 
army of nearly 400,000 men, of whom 40,000 occupied Paris 
and the chain of fortresses (impregnable except by long siege) 
which surround the city. Nearly fifty years had passed since 
France gave up in disgust her republican experiment, and she 
was enjoying, under the mild rule of a descendant from her 
ancient monarchs, an amount of prosperity such as she had 
never before possessed or could reasonably have expected. Yet, 
in the midst of this apparent calm, M. de Tocquevillc saw the 
coming storm. * Est-ce que vous ne ressentez pas,* said he, on 
the 27th of January, 1848, ‘que le sol tremble de nouveau en 

* Europe ? Est-ce que vous ne sentez pas — que dirai-je ? un 
‘ vent de revolutions qui est dans Pair ? Est-ce que vous avez, 

* 4 I’heure ovi nous sommes, la certitude d’un lendemain ? Est-ce 
‘ que vous savez ce qui peut arriver en France d’ici a un an, d 

* un mois, a un jour peut-etre ? Vous I’ignorez; mais ce que 
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‘ vous savez, c’est que lii tcmpete cst ii rhorlzoii, c'cst (lucllc 
* marclie sur vous.’ 

Certainly the events wliicli followed each of these rcvolutlims 
could nut have been predicted with ecpial confidence. It’inijrht, 
however, have been foreseen in 1789 that so vain, ambitious, 
and unscrupulous a people as ;hc French, when released for the 
first time in their history from the restraints of regular govern¬ 
ment, wouhl cither jirovokc an attack trom their neighbours, 
or, as was in fact their conduct towards Kiigland, would become 
the aggressors; that they wouhl be dcleatetl at sea, but would 
overthrow the selfish, unpopular, and unskilful sovereigns of 
the Continent; and that a few years of war, whether successful 
or unsuccessful, must drive them to a military dictatorshij). It 
might again have been foreseen, on the 25th of February, 1848, 
that the fall of royalty in France would shake every throne in 
Germany and Italy. That constitutions, based on representa* 
tivc assemblies, would be everywhere reipiired, everywhere 
granted, and everywhere misused. That the Austrian empire, 
which has so long been undergoing a process of dissolution 
under the solvent of the Mcttcrnich policy, would lose, at 
least for a time, its cohesion; that the complicated, cum¬ 
brous, and inartificial fabric of the German confederation would 
fall to pieces; that Konic would no longer submit to be ad¬ 
ministered by priests; and that Sicily would demand the con¬ 
stitution of which she had been defrauded. All these events 
might Iiave been predicted on sure data. iVt the same time, it 
must be admitted, that many of those which followed were not 
to be foreseen. No one could have expected the people of 
Schleswig and Holstein to rebel against a good and improving 
government, and incur the miseries of civil war aud revolution, 
on a question of succession, which docs not call for a present 
decision, and indeed never may require one. No one could have 
expected the whole of Germany to sympathise with this wicked 
folly, and attack an inoffensive and friendly power in order to 
detach from it two of its most valuable provinces. No one 
could have expected that a period of weakness and danger, 
with revolution in her capital, and civil and foreign war in her 
richest territories, would have been selected by Austria as a 
fit occasion to annul the ancient constitution of Hungary. No 
one could have supposed that when this attempt seemed likely 
to fail, she would have called in the aid of her most formidable 
enemy, and thrown herself at the feet of Russia. No one could 
have expected the Romans to drive out the most popular and 
the most liberal of their popes, or the French Republic to 
restore an ecclesiastical monarchy. The first invasion of Lorn- 
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hardy by Piedmont surprised no one, but who could have fore¬ 
told the second ? Who could have expected a people and king 
who, not seven months before, had been saved from destruction 
only by the magnanimity of their conqueror, to renew the attack 
whilst their forces were weakened and dispirited, and his were 
increased in numbers and encouraged by victory ? * 

The great difficulty in predicting the future state of nations 
arises not so much from their policy depending on volition as 
from the want of principles from which their volition, in a given 
case, can be anticipated. In jjroportion to the virtue and intel¬ 
ligence of a man we can calculate his future conduct under 
given circumstances. We know that so far as he is good and 


* One of the remarkable predictions of distant events is eontaiiiod 
in a letter from the Abbe Cialiaiii to IMadame J’Epinay, written in 
1771. lie thus foretells the state of Europe in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury:— ‘ Le rosultat est que nous res.semblerons bcaucoup plus aux 

* Cliiiiois que nous no lour ressemblerons a present. II y aura deux 
‘ redigions trcs-inariiuces, cclle des grands ct des lettres et celle du 
‘ peuple. L y aura bcaucoup de troupes sur pied et presque point de 

* giK'iTe. Le grand souvorain de TEurope sera celui qui [Ujssedera 
‘ la Polognc et la Ilussic, et <jui commandera a la Baltique, et .'i la 
‘ Mer Noire. Le restc des princes sera maitrise par la politique 
‘ d(* ee cabinet predominant. 11 y aura despotisme partout; mais 
‘ despotisme sans eruaute ; sans goutte do sang repandue. Un des- 

* potisrne de chicane, ct fonde toujours sur I’interprctation des \ieilles 
‘ iois, sur la ruse et Tastuec du palais ct de la robe. Dans ce temps 

* la les sciences a la mode seront les physiques. Plus de theologie, 
‘ plus d’anti(|uites, plus de langues savantes. Pour la jurisprudence, 
‘ toutes les nations de I’Europe auront un code; particulier et les lois 
‘ romaincs seront aneanties. On tirera la chicane des .sources les }»lu.s 
‘ inagnifique.s, telles que I’esprit de la constitution de chac(|ue nation 
‘ et Tordre csscntiel. Les sottes lois favorables a rexporlalion ct 

* contraires Ti rimportation detruiront tout commerce; car, lorsque 
‘ tout le inonde veut donner et per-sonne ne veut recevoir, il cn arrive 
‘ que personne ne donne ni ne re(;oit plus rien.’' 

The events of 1848 have impaired the resemblance, but this was 
not a bud portrait of the Continent in its immediately previous state. 
'Pile ditference in religious opinions between the educated and unedu¬ 
cated classes, the large armies employed in doing nothing, the mild 
despotism directed by lawyers, the substitution of local codes for 
the lioman law, the j)refcrence of physical to theological or classical 
stUflies, the sacrifice of t.>mmerce to protection, and the political pre¬ 
ponderance of Russia, could scarcely have beem described in truer 
language, if the author hud been writing from Vienna in 1847. 


• ‘ Corrcspondance inedite de I’Abbe Galiani,’ tome premier, pp.223 
-225. 
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Aviso he will be "ovenied, first, by his duty, nnd next by his 
interest. If he be intelligent, but immoral, he will jmrsue only 
his interest. If he be stu|iid, but inonil, he wdll endeavour to 
do AvhfiL he thinks right, tlioiigh he mav mistake the means or 
even the object. Hut if he he neither moral nor intelligent — if 
he liavc neither A'irtue enougl. to select what is right, nor sense 
enough to know Avhat is [H'ofitnhle, what is to be cxiiccted but 
that he Avill be governed by the passion or the caprice of the 
moment ? and wlio can tell Avhat that will be ? 

Noav this is the ease of a nation. Any indiA'idunl Avho 
should be guilty of one half of the follies which liavc been 
committed by cither France, IVussia, Schleswig, Holstein, 
Hadcn, Austria, Lomliardy, Venice, Rome, 1\iscany, or Naples, 
during the last two years, would lie placed by bis friends under 
restraint, as incapable of managing bis own affairs. Any indi¬ 
vidual who should be guiltv of one half of the erinics of which 
every one of these highly-eivllised nations has been guilty 
during the last two years, would he hunte<l out of society. What 
would Charles Albert, or what would any of Charles Albert’s 
eounscllors have said, if be bad been advised to behave to a [iri- 
vate individual as J^icdmoiit liebavcd to Austria? How Avould 


Oflillon Harrot and Falloux have rciiclvcd a jiroposal to enter 
forcibly on the estate of a frimid, in order to preserve their legiti¬ 
mate infliienee with him; and, if lie refused to admit tliom, to 


break open his house and murder Iiis servants ? The wivkrdut'ss 
of nations may ])rol)aljly he explained by the Aveakiiess of a 
diffused rcsjiousihility, by tlio absence of a superior, capable of 
punishing Avrong doers, by the frequent sncci;ss of violence and 
fraud, and by the coiisc([uctit ahseiicc of any AvcU-rcgulated pub¬ 
lic ojfmiou. They arc examples of Avhat individuals would he in 
that uimatural state which has been called the state of nature, 


Avitlioiit law and Avitliout justice. The/o% of nations jiriiicipally 
arises from their comparative inability to profit by experience. 
"I'lic experience of a man is personal,—that of a nation historle^il. 
'\ man retains his identity. He is the same person at sixty as ho 
Avas at twenty. lie recollects Avhat Avas his early' conduct, and 
Avhat were its fruits. The identity of a nation is pcrjietiially chang¬ 
ing. Fvejy thirty years tlie conduct of irs afFairs is in the hands 
oF a new gcnenition, avIio kiiOAV only from tradition the fortunes of 
their jircdecessors. How many arc now the statesmen of Franco 
Avho took part in its affairs under the empire ? How many of 
those Avho are uoav active in its public business, will in twenty 
years he removed by death, or illness, or inditFcrcnco, or exile ? 
How many Avill have succeeded to them, Avho now think of 
nothing but their education, or their profession, or their pica- 
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sures ? To learn from the experience of others, is the privilege 
of a rare degree of intelligence. But this is what a nation 
must do, if it is to learn from any long experience: for its own 
is that of only a few years. 

The sixth chapter treats of the number of persons competent 
to guide opinion on any subject, as compared with the number 
of the rest of the community. That number Mr. Lewis finds 
to be very small; consisting, in fact, of the most distinguished 
members of^the small minority who have made the different sub¬ 
jects of speculation and practice matters of especial study. But 
though he sets little value on public opinion as a guide to truth, 
he attaches great importance to it as a guide to conduct. The 
statesman must humour the feelings, the prejudices, and even 
the follies of the people. To what exteijt he must do this, 
depends not so much on any general principles of human nature, 
as on national and temporary peculiarities. In Southern India, 
among a people who have borne taxation up to confiscation 
without a murmur, the alteration of a turban produced an in¬ 
surrection. The English of the sixteenth century allowed 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, to change the 
national religion from Catholic to semi-CathoUc, from semi- 
CathoUc to Protestant, from Protestant to Catholic, and from 
Catholic to Protestant. The English of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury passed the Test Act, and would not permit even toleration. 

* There arc other subjects,’ adds Mr. Lewis, * in which the 
‘ taste of the great body of the people establishes a standard, 
for the guidance of those whose business it is to supply the 
‘ public with amusement, or by speech or writing to reach their 

* feelings or convictions.’ 

In public speaking, acting, painting,—in short, in every art 
which is addressed to the public at large,—popular favour is the 
criterion of success. The poet, the musician, the architect, the 
sculptor, is most successful whose work is most admired. Is he 
then the most excellent ? * No,’ says Mr. Lewis; * true cxcel- 
‘ Icncc in each art is to be decided by the judgment of persons 

* of exercised taste and observation in that art, not by the 
‘ opinion of the multitude.’* But if the persons of exercised 
taste and observation differ in opinion from the public, where 
are the premises, by means of which the question is to be 
decided ? If works of ‘rt, which are produced for the simple 
purpose of giving pleasure, actually give that pleasure,—how 
can it be proved that they ought not to do so ? It appears 
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to US that this is a question which can be solved only by 
posterity. 

‘ Est vetus atquc bonus centum qui vixerit annos.’ • 

A future age may reverse the decision of the many, or of the 
few; or even that of the luany and few combined. The 
euphuists of Queen Elizabeth’s days were as universally admired 
as they would now be derided. Sometimes, though rarely, the 
taste of successive generations oscillates. For about six centuries 
Gothic architecture was the object of universal and almost 
exclusive veneration. Its works covered Italy, Spain, France, 
Germany, and Great Britain. Then followed two centuries, 
during which it w'as despised ; and some of its finest specimens 
were 8uf)poscd to be improved by Grecian additions. Now })ublic 
favour has returned to it. A somewhat similar fate has befallen 
the Flemish painters, Ilans Hemmling, Yan Eyck, and the other 
masters of that formal, highly-finished, and yet simple school. 

There is one art, however, of which, as Mr. Lewis has re¬ 
marked, the ultimate test is inmiediate success, — and that is 
oratory, to which may be added acting. All other artists look 
for the admiration of future ages. They strive to produce some¬ 
thing which the world will not willingly let die. The actor can 
look only to the present. He may, indeed, hope to live for a few 
years in the memory of those whom he has charmed; but when 
they arc gone, all that remains of powers, which the greatest 
poets and the greatest orators might have envied, is a name, which 
tells us no more than the inscriptions on the monuments of 
Nineveh. What do we really know of Roscius, or Henderson, 
or Le Kain, or Clairon ? To how' many is Siddons more than a 
name, or even the star that has just set, Catalan!? If Jenny 
Lind should execute her cruel purpose of leaving the stage, what 
will survive fifty years hence of the meteor which passed over 
Sweden, Germany, and England, but the recollections of a few 
septuagenarians, and a tradition that the name of Lind once ex¬ 
pressed the perfection of acting and of song ? The orator, indeed, 
may be reported, or may re-write his speeches, and in that form 
niay delight posterity. But what is a written speech ? Wc 
know that the author of the best written speeches which we pos¬ 
sess, probably of the best that ever were written, held that the 
real merit of‘an orator consisted, not in his literary, but in his 
histrionic powers; not in his composition, but in his delivery. 
We know that his written eloquence, when reproduced by his 
illustrious rival, with all the histrionic advantages which that 
great speaker could give to it, was, by the confession of Eschines 
himscltj merely a faint imitation. When wc read a speech wc 
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apply it to purposes for which it was not intended. We seek 
in it instruction and amusement. The orator, if he was a real 
orator* did not intend to instruct or to amuse. Ills purpose 
was to persuade. Wit, imagination, philosophy, every merit of 
style and composition which did not contribute to this object, 
he rejected. If repetition, exaggeration, over-strained passion, 
or any other kind of false taste, was useful, he admitted it. 
O’Connell knew as well as we do that he talked nonsense about 
hereditary bondsmen and the finest peasantry in Europe; but 
whi*e pouring out that nonsense he was one of the greatest, 
because he was one of the most effective orators, that ever spoke. 
All that has come to us of ffheridan’s celebrated speech on 
llasting’s trial appears, when we read it in cold blood, tawdry 
trash; but we know that it was a great epcech, not from the 
j)raisc8 that were bestowed on it, but from the effect that it 
produced. 

The seventh and eighth chapters may be considered together. 
They treat of the application of the principle of authority to 
political bodies: — 

‘ There is,’ says IVfr. Lewis, * one subject in which it is necessary 
lliat opinions should be counted, and not weighed; that the greater 
number should prevail over the less, without reference to the intrinsic 
value of their opinions, and should decide the practical course of 
action. This subject is civil government, so far as it depends on the 
decisions of political bodies. In the following remarks, I propose to 
examine the causes of this necessity, and the extent to which its 
couse{juences are moderated and counteracted in practice by a 
voluntary deference to the contrary principle. 

‘ In the < .irliest governments which history presents to us, viz., 
those of the great empires of Western Asia, everything, from the 
monarch down to the lowest civil functionary, was organised on the 
principle of individual action. Being all absolute or despotic 
monarchies, the principle of a political body was indeed necessarily 
excluded from the form of their supreme government; the sovereignty 
always resided in a single person, and not in any council of nobles 
or popular assembly. No trace of corporate action, no vestige of 
the existence of any board, or jury-court, or collegium, can be dis¬ 
covered even in any subordinate part of the political system of the 
purely Oriental States; nor have they, at the present day, advanced 
beyond this very simple and primitive organisation. 

‘ Oriental civilisation ^las never yet reached the s|age which is 
compatible with discussion concerning common interests, by a body 
of cbundllors possessing equal rights, each of them entitled to give- 
advice to the rest, and to express an independent opinion. The 
qualities essential to oral discussion in a numerous assembly are, 
toleration of contradiction and censure; with such a power of self- 
command and suspension of the judgment, as enables a person to 
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listtin to, ami understand, arguments hostile to his own views; to 
treat tln'in with deferenoe, and to give them a suitable answer. If 
these qualities do not prevail throughout the assembly, the assertion 
of adverse opinions, and tiieir comparison and examination, an; 
rendered impossible; tlie speaker is interrupted by clamour, vocife¬ 
ration, denials, insults, and threats; the entire assembly becomes a 
scene of turbulence and confusioii, and intelligible debate is at an 
end.* 

It is rcmarkahlc how well the hist sentence describes an ani¬ 
mated debate in the late Constituent Assembly of Franco. In 
that assembly a speech on any exciting matter was not a con¬ 
tinuous discourse. It was a series of short sentences, or 
attempts at sentences, each of which was interru})tcd by an 
explosion of fierce (loriiar or ferocious abuse from one side or 
from the other. Then followed the reprimands, the complaints, 
and at last tlic entreaties of the president, exhorting, threatening, 
and beseeching for ord(;r and silence. Thep came, pci’haps, a 
few moments of calm, the screamers being exhausted, and the 
speaker got out another sentence, which iwovokcd a re[)ctition 
»)f the storm. The debate was a sort of trilogy, to which the 
interrupters contributed the greatest part, the president the 
next, and the speaker by far the lesist. The present Assoml)ly 
is a little more orderly, partly because it was originally ratlier 
smaller in number, and partly because the Thirteenth of Juno 
has removed its most vociferous members; but a stranger docs 
not easily believe that it exliibits the collective wisdom, and still 
less the crdlectivc good hi’ccding of France. ( 

Mr. Lewis discovers the first traces of political bodies among 
the Greeks, from whom they were imitated by the Carthaginians 
and the Homans. Some centuries later they arc found among 
the Gaids and Germans, cither as a native institution or imported 
from Italy. On the fall of the Roman Empire the Goths and 
Germans introduced them into every part of Europe; and though 
their power was weakened by the dcs[)Otisins which existed in tlic 
greater part of Continental Europe during the sixtccntli, seven- 
tcciith, and eighteenth centuries, they have recovered their 
power in the nineteenth, and are now the principal instruments 
by wliich civilised nations are governed. 

The instant that they were established it became necessary to 
ascertain by what means their opinion should be ascertained. 
There arc, of course, only three expedients, — to require 
unanimity, or to let the decision depend on the vote of the ma¬ 
jority, or of the minority. 
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Unanimity is usually required at congresses constituted of 
the delegates from sovereigns. Nations generall)^ and with 
great .reason, distrust one another too much to consent to be 
bound by any voice except their own. The consequence is, 
that congresses seldom produce a result, except where the parties 
were previously agreed in principle, and meet merely to settle 
the details. The Congress of Vienna broke up without any 
decision, and probably would not have been reassembled unless 
Bonaparte’s return from Elba had frightened its members into 
sudden unanimity. The Congress of Verona met merely to 
arrange the means by which a common purpose was to be 
effected. In the Congress of 1840 France objected to every 
thing, and the four other Powers were forced to settle the East¬ 
ern questions without her. The Congress which was proposed 
to be held in Brussels in 1848 on the affairs of Italy was never 
complete, and the ministers who attended it separated without 
a protocol. Mr. Lewis remarks, that the unanimity required 
from English jurors gives rise to many inconveniences, — such as 
unmeaning compromises, tossing up for verdicts, and forcing 
concurrence by starvation, — but has been found consistent with 
a regular, if not a very intelligent administration of justice. 
Perhaps its most useful result is the necessity which it imposes 
on the judge of making his chaise so clear that not a single 
juryman shall remain unconvinced. If a mere majority could 
give him the verdict which he thinks just, he probably would 
take less pains to demonstrate its propriety than when he can 
be defeated by the opposition of one individual. 

In some political bodies an unreal appearance of unanimity is 
obtained l)y an agreement between the members to carry into 
effect the decision of the majority, and to conceal their, own 
differences. This is the usual conduct of cabinets in representa¬ 
tive governments. Sometimes one or two questions are left 
open, as too important for compromise. On these the members 
of the cabinet are at open variance. On all others they profess 
to agree. It seems at first sight monstrous that men should 
vote and even speak in favour of measures which they believe 
to be mischievous; but it is unavoidable- If all questions were 
open, and the minority of the cabinet opposed or merely 
refused to support the majority, few important measures could 
bo carried. All sui h measures, whatever be their merits, have 
also then: disadvantages. They offer sometimes only a choice 
pf dangers, sometimes only a choice of evUs. And yet action, 
perhaps immediate action, may be necessary. If members of the 
cabinet which proposes such action were known to be opposed 
to it, they would often be followed by a majority of the House. 
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On the other hand this practice weakens the authority of a 
cabinet minister in debate. The House is never certain that 
ne docs not utterly disapprove the resolution wliich he is nrging 
it to Jidopt. 

‘ It seems scarcely necessary prove,’ continues Mr. Lewis, ‘ that 
if the decision is not to be unanimous, it must bo made by a majority; 
the hypothesis of the minority of a political body prevailing, by their 
votes, over the majority, leads to all sorts of practical absurdities.’ * 

There are, however, some circumstances under which this 
must occur, unless the decision depends upon a bare majority. 
There are many cases in which the question is not in what 
direction we sh^l advance, but whether we shall advance or 
remain stationary; whether we shall act or be quiescent. In 
such cases, if unanimity, or anything more than a bare majority 
be required for a decision, and the minority be in favour of 
quiescenc-e, the minority in fact prevails over the majority. It 
has the ])ower of stopping every proceeding of the aggregate 
body; and, if it consent to allow it to act, may impose such 
terms as it thinks fit. This was the secret of Lord Kldon’s 
influence over the cabinets of which he was a member. He was 
generally opposed to action, always to improvement, and his 
hostility to any reform was to be mitigated only by exceptions, 
omissions, and qualifications, which destroyed three iburths of 
its efficiency. He was the tribune of the narrow-minded 
oligarchy, and never was intercession more profusely interposfd. 
One or two bigoted cantons cxerci.sed a similar power under 
the old Swiss Pactc. They conceded only on their own con¬ 
ditions the few acts which they allowed the Diet to pass. 

‘ Decision by a majority,’ continues Mr. Lewis, *j)laces all the 
members of the body upon the sume footing, and gives an ecjual value 
to the opinion of each. It makes no distinction between them as to 
competency, but allows the same weight to the vote of the persons . 
most able, and of those least able, to form a correct judgment upon the 
question to be decided. It therefore proceeds upon a principle 
directly opposed to the principle adopted voluntarily by those who 
are not restrained by legal rules,—in guiding their practical conduct 
by the opinions of others, they look not to numbers, but to special 
fitness. 

‘ The necessity, however, of having recourse to this principle 
arises from the nature of political government, and the expediency of 
a coercive supreme power which it implies. Whenever the ultimate 
decision is vested in a body, there is, by the supposition, no ulterior 
authority which can, in case of diflerence of opinion, determine who 
are competent judges, and who are not. There is, therefore, no 
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otlicr alternative than to count tlie numhors, and to al)ld<* by the 
opinion of tlje majorily. The contrivance may be rude, but it is the 
least bad wliicli can he devised. 

‘ A decision by the majority of a political body is, in some respects, 
analogous to a battle between the armies of two independent nations. 
It settles a (lucstion which must be settled, and which cannot be 
settled ill any other manner. The one is an appeal to physical force, 
the other is an appeaLto moral force; it is the right of the stronger 
reduced to a legal expression.’ • 

Mr. Lewis proceeds to consider tlie means by which this 
inherent defect in political bodies — the preference of numbers 
to integrity, talents, and knowledge — may be palliated. 

An obvious and common ex2)eilient is to give to ]}ersons 
having some quality, which is supjiosed te be a mark of jicculiar 
fitness, additional votes. The (piality generally selected for 
this [)iir[)Osc is tlic possession of property. It is the least in¬ 
vidious, since every one may hope to acquire it,—it is tlie most 
easily ascertained, and when owing to inlieritance, generally 
implies superior education, — when created, talent, or at least 
■good conduct. In the confedoraeies of independent States, where 
the decision of the majority binds, jiolitical jiower is substituted 
for projicrty. Thus, under the Germanic confederation, tlie six 
most inqiortant States had each four votes, the five lu^xt throe 
votes each, the three next two votes each, and the tw(!nty-Ji>ur 
others had a vote a-picce. 

Another expedient is the voting by, what Mr. Lewis calls, 
composite units. Thus in Home, for certain purposes, the 
people voted by centuries, and the majority of centuries pre¬ 
vailed. iiiit power was given to the rich by constituting from 
them several small centuries, and taken from the poor by throw¬ 
ing them into a few large ones. Under most European con¬ 
stitutions the supreme power resides in what we may, for the 
present purpose, call three estates, the king or other chief ruler 
alone forming one. The Queen of England has, thcorcti(;ally, as 
much legislative power as the House of Lords or the House of 
Commons. 

Far more eftectual than any of these expedients, or indeed 
than all of them oombmed, is rejirescntation — next to the 
creation of political bodies the greatest step that has ever been 
made in the art oi government. The experience of many 
thousand years has shown that the action of the democratic 
elcmfiitt is necessary to the existence of even the very dcl'cc- 
tive Amount of good government which any })ortion of tlie 
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world lias as yet enjoyed. Pure inonarcliics, and pure aristo¬ 
cracies, and the mixture of the two, liave always sacrificed tlic 
interests of the many, where they apj)carcd opposed to tlu)^c. 
of the one or of the few, and have generally misunderstood 
them when they ^vishetl really to jwomotc them. But until 
representation was invented, w'as imjmssible to apply demo¬ 
cracy cither to a large country or to a large population, 'fhe 
inhabitants of the island of Elba are perhaps not t {)0 numerous 
to inanajre their own aftiiirs directlv; but small as the island 
appears, jnobably not one tenth of the people would be able to 
aUeiul habitually any place of public council. No part ()f J*aris 
is distant an hour’s walk from the centre, but the number of 


its inhabitants is too large for direct political action. 'I'he result 
of the attcm])t in 1848 was the cxtemj)orisition of a republic 
by a few thousand ruffians, to the astonishment of the mass of 
the people and to the shame and consicrnalion of the educated 
classes, liejwescntation has solved this difficulty. Jiy its aitl 
the largest territory and the densest po[)uiatiou may be governed 
di inocralically as clfcctually as a village. 'Phis was |>robably 
the only pur})osc for >vhich rei)rcsentation was originally intro¬ 
duced. A further incidental advantage is, that the represeiita- 
ti\e is generally superior in education to the mass of his electoz’s. 
'Pherc is a tendency, indeed, in po])ular constituencies, to select 
pei'sons belonging to the highest ai'istocracy, partly because they 
are more generally know'ii, and ])artly because the j)i*t;tensions 
of a superior excite less jealousy than those of an equal. Many 
contrivances have been azloptcd for tluj purpose of inei*easing 
the chanc(Js of a good selection. Neither voting by composite 
units, nor the giving to an individual zidditional votes })ropor- 
tioned to his property (familiar as they are in the choice of 
ollieers), have been applied to the choice of representatives; but 
ill most representative governments the posROssion of a certain 
amount of a certain kind of property has been reijuirod as a 
qualihcatiun for the elector and also for the elected. W omen anti 
children, and unnaturalised foreigners, are universally excluded. 
So arc generally persons receiving juiblic assistance, persons in 
the immediate em[)Ioy of the government, and sometimes ])ergons 
not professing the religion of the state. These and similar 
exclusions constitute the genus of representative govcrmngiits, 
to which the name of exclusive may be given. 

Mr. Lewds has not, wc think, paid sufficient attention to this 


genus. lie appea^js to treat an exclusive government as an aris¬ 
tocracy ; but it seems to us clear that a government may be at 
the same time very exclusive and yet very democratic. Atlicns, 
under Pericles, was a democracy, though nine tenths of the 
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Athenians were excluded from the government. France, under 
Louis Philippe, was more democratic than England, though the 
French voters were not one in a hundred, and the English voters 
were about one in twelve. 

Another plan is indirect election. This is merely carrying 
the elective principle one stage further. As the qualities 
which fit a man to be an elector are less rare, and are more 
easily ascertained than those which fit him to he a legislator, 
it is more likely that the people at large will select good 
electors than good representatives. It has the further ad¬ 
vantage, that it is the least dangerous mode in which the 
principle of exclusion can be altogether got rid of, or, in other 
words, universal suffrage be granted. And this is no slight 
advantage. Exclusive governments are forced to adopt arbitrary 
lines of demarcation. There is no substantial reason for giving 
a vote to a householder and not to a fundholder; or to the 
occupier of a house worth 10/. and not to the occupier of one 
worth only 9/. 19s. The excluded, and therefore dissatisfied 
majority, are always a cause of weakness. To these con'ectlves 
of the pure numerical principle must be added the influence of 
leaders among the electors, and that of political connexions, and 
of heads of parties, in the representative body. 

‘ It follows,’ concludes TMr. Lewis, ‘ from wheat has been said in 
this and the preceding chapter, that popular government, as now 
understood and carried into elfi*ct, for large territories, by means of 
the representative system, is to a great extent founded, legally and 
theoretically, upon the numerical principle; but that morally and 
in. practice, the working of this principle is modified, countci'acted, 
and crossed in various directions, by the influence of the antagonist 
principle of special fitness. In arranging the terms of this com¬ 
promise, and in adapting them to a given community, lies the secret 
of a free constitution. 

‘ A compromise of this kind (as wc have already had occasion to 
remark in reference to the subject of decision by a majority), 
necessarily implies a junction and an amalgamation of opposite 
principles. It supposes that sufficient weight will be given to the 
numerical principle, for interesting the bulk of the community in the 
existing order of things, and attaching them to the government; 
while such an admixture of the principle of special fitness w'ill be 
secured, as will prevent the government from falling into the hands 
of persons who, from their ignorance, inexperience, or want of judg¬ 
ment, ar^^apable of prop,irly directing its course.’* 

On one of the most important questions connected with 
representation, we are sorry not to have Mr. Lewis’s opinion. 

^ '-- ^ - --- ■ - , ■ ^ .1 
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It is this. The number of representatives and of constituents 
being given, what ai'e the advantages and inconveniences of 
companitively large and small constituencies, and consequently 
of numerous, or few, or even individual representatives ? * There 
being, for instance, within a given district, 400,000 constituents, 
who are to return twenty rc- rcsentatives, what would be the 
effect of throwing them into one, or perhaps two constituencies, 
each man voting in the former case for twenty, and in the latter 
case for ten, representatives, as compared with the eftecta of 
dividing them into twenty constituencies, each returning a 
single member, or into ten, each returning two members ? 

The latter is the English system. The city of London is the 
only constituency which returns more than Lvo members, and 
several return only one. The other is tlie modem French system. 
Each of the eighty-four departments returns a portion of the 
seven hundred and fifty representatives, proportioned to its 
])Opulation — the smallest number being three, and the largest 
twenty-eight. 

The most obvious tendency of the French, or collective, or, as 
it is called in America, tlic ticket, system, is towards the disfran¬ 
chisement of all but the members of a single party. If Franco 
were one constituency for the election of representatives, as it is 
for the election of a president, and each elector had to vote for 
750 representatives, it is probable that a single list would prevail, 
almost without altcmtion. We will suppose the country divided 
into Legitimists, Orleanists, Bonapartists, and Republicans, in the 
following proportions; four thirteenths Republicans, and three 
thirteenths belonging to each of the other denominations. 
Under such circumstances the Republican party, though scarcely 
exceeding one fourth of the whole population, would return 
nearly the whole Assembly. If there were only two parties, 
about equally balanced in numbers, mere accident would decide 
which should be not merely omnipotent, but unopposed, and 
which should be not only excluded from power, but unrepre¬ 
sented. If such be the effect of the collective system when 
fully carried out, such must be its tendency when partially 
adopted. And it must be admitted to be most mischievous both 
to the successful and to the unsuccessful party; impelling one to 
acts of insolent oppression, and driving the other towards dis¬ 
affection and revolution. The other extreme—that of subdividing 
the voters, so as to give a separate constituency to each repre¬ 
sentative,—has a tendency, though in a much slighter degree, to 
produce a similar efiect. In each constituency one party only 
is represented, though the frequent agglomeration of persons 
of the same political opinions in particular districts, would 
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probably ensure, if the districts were small, a representation of 
the minority. The plan, however, which effects this most 
effectually, often, indeed, to excess, is that w'hich, with the 
single exception of the city of London, w’as adtjptcd by our 
ancestors: the giving tw'o members to each constituency. The 
natural result Is a compromise — the return of one member by 
each party. If there were two constituencies of 1025 voters 
each, 525 in each being Tories, and 500 Whigs, and each 
returning a single member, it follows that tw'O Tories would 
be returned. If they were thrown together, and had to return 
two members, it is probable that the result would be, one Tory 
and one Whig. The 1050 Torifs w'ould not attempt to cjvrry 
two meinbcrs against the 1000 Whigs. Perhaps the arrange¬ 
ment which best reconciles the two imporiunt purposes of giving 
preponderance to the will of the majority, and of securing a fair 
hearing to the minority, is, to give to each constituent body 
three members. The majority must always return two. The 
minority, unless it were very Aveak or very negligent, could sel¬ 
dom be prevented from carrying one. 

On tlic other hand, the collective system is comparatively 
favourable both to the selection of fit representatives, and to 
their good conduct when selected. A small constituency is open 
to bribery, and is exposed to intimidation; where these arc not 
used, its fiivour is gained by treating, by canvassing, by 
flattering its prejudices and perhaps its evil passions, its 
national animosities, Its envy or its intolerance, or by pledges 
Avhich it may be infamous to break and Avicked to keep. Its 
favour is retained by local expenditure, by jobbing, by sacri¬ 
ficing to its petty jealousies and temporary convenience, or to its 
commercial, or msuiufacturing, or agricultural monopolies the 
large and jiermanent interests of the community; by yielding to 
its narroAv-minded fancies and gratifying its ignorant anti[)athies. 
From these evdl influences a collective constituency is free. 
No one can purchase or frighten, or even canvass a Avholo de¬ 
partment. The leading men of each party make out their lists. 
They decide for their respective followers, Avho among the 
candidates of their oAvn opinion shall be supported. They do not 
select provincial magnates or local demagogues, the stars of a 
country town, but men of metropolitan reputation. The repre¬ 
sentative is independent of his constituents. He has not pur¬ 
chased them by promises, and need not sell them for places. 
While the great public of the people approve his conduct, he 
may despise local unpopularity. If he become a distinguished 
member of the Asscnibly, he is sure at the next election to be 
put upon twenty different lists; he can afford, therefore, to act 
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honestly, without being degraded b)' the fear which always dis¬ 
turbs the imagination and distorts the policy of an English 
statesman,—the fear of losinif his seat. 

We cannot quit this portion of the work, without considering 
a subject slightly alluded to by j\Ir. Lewis in the seventh chapter 
— the propriety of admitting into legislation and administration 
a system of compromise and fiction;—a system, acconling to 
which, sometimes a principle acknowledged, and partially acted 
on, is not fully carried out; sometimes two inconsistent prin¬ 
ciples are each avowed, and cacli from time to time obeyed ; and 
sometimes a theoretic rule of conduct is laid down, and in 
practice is violated systematically. 'J'he extent to which this 
system prevails in England is almost ludicrous. 

Thus, in theory, the English sovereign is a substantial power, 
lie selects and dismisses his ministers, his pleasure is taken on 
•all appointments, he gives or refuses validity to all legislation. 
In practice the Crown is a phantom, accepting the ministers 
tendered to it by the Commons, retaining them wlyle they 
retain the confidence of that House, placing at their disposal all 
its patronage, and assenting to every bill which the two Houses 
have agreed on. According to the theory of the English law, 
marriage is indissoluble. In practice, in e.asc of the wife’s 
adultery, it is dissolved by a private law. In theory, the 
intermarriage of the adulteress and her })aramuur is forbidden. 
!rhcre is a standing order of the House of Lords that lio 
divorce bill be read, which docs not contain a clause to that 
effect. In })ractice sucli intermarriages arc constant. A motion 
is always made, and always assented to by the House, that, for 
this one time, the standing order be suspended. The English 
consider, and with reason, the publication of the debates in the 
House of Commons one of their most important usages. 
There are few single causes to wdneh so much good, and, we 
must add, so much evil, is to be attributed. But tliis practice, 
Avhich influences sometimes mischievously and sometimes bene- 
ficially the whole course of our govenmient, is not merely 
unprotected by Ituv,— it is positively illegal. It is a contempt 
of the House of Commons; and, from time to time, some Irish 
member summons to the bar the printer and publisluT of a news¬ 
paper, and threatens them witli imprisonment, ostensibly for 
reporting, really for not reporting the comj)lainant in the dimen¬ 
sions which his senatorial rank requires. Even the presence of 
auditors is a violation of the standing orders of the House. The 
debates which, in hundreds, of thousands of reports, fly through 
the whole civilised world are, in theory, secret. Nor is the 
standing order, like some others, invoked only to be dispensed 
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with. It is enforced not on the motion, but merely at the sug-' 
gestion of a single member, without an appeal, without even a 
discussion. 

The whole jurisdiction of our Courts of Equity is one 
gigantic compromise. The English common law judges,—per¬ 
haps the least intelligent makers, and the most perverse 
interpreters of law, that the world has ever seen,—laid down 
and adhered to certain rules respecting property and contracts, 
against which common sense revolted. The clerical Chancellors 
resolved to get rid of them. They could not control the 
common law courts. But they forbade all persons to have 
recourse to them for these purposes. ‘ The law,’ said the 
‘ Chancellor, * which gives to the mortgagee the mortgaged 

* property, if the mortgagor does not repay the principal on the 
appointed day, is unjust. We cannot prevent the courts of 
law from adhering to their rule, but woe be to the suitor who 
accepts their assistance. He is guilty of a contempt of the 
Court .of Chancery, and shall be imprisoned until he makes 
restitution.’ So, again, if a man, forced to take part in a civil 

war, entrusted his property to a friend, in less danger of forfeiture 
or confiscation than himself, the courts of law said, the property 
has been given to the trustee, it is his, and he shall keep it. 
The Court of Chancery said, it is not his, he shall not keep it, 
and though we have not the means of taking bodily possession 
of it, and handing it over to the true owner, we will imprison the 
trustee until he gives it up. One of the strangest parts of this 
strange system is that the courts of law acquiesce in it. They 
acknowledge the monstrous injustice of their own rules, but say 
that they do no harm, since the Courts of Equity supply a 
remedy. And thus a state of things has grown up, unintelligible 
to any but the hiwyers of England, and of the nations that have 
borrowed their institutions from England, under which nearly 
all the property of the country has two different owners, often 
two different sets of owners; one having a clear indisputable 
title at law, and therefore called the legal owner, the other 
having a clear indisputable title in equity, and therefore called 
the equitable owner. 

But though this spirit of compromise and fiction is carried by 
us to excess, we admit, with Mr. Lewis, that within limits, (which, 
however, are not capable of being predefined,) it is valuable, 
—that it may often be useful ‘to establish a principle on 
‘account of certain effects which it produces, and as far as. 
^'regards these effects, to allow an unimpeded course to their 

* action; but, with respect to other effects, which would, if per- 
‘ mitted to arise without restraint be productive of mischiefj to 
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‘ try to neutralise and impede them by adverse and repressing 
‘ influences.’* 

The ninth chapter, on the propagation of sound opinions by 
the creation of a trustworthy authority, is one of the most 
important in the work: but we are so near our limits, that we 
can consider only a small portion of it, — that which inquires 
whether it is the duty of a Government to diffuse and encom’age 
religious truth, and to repress and discourage religious error. 
Mr. Lewis begins by laying down, in bold and.unqualifled terms, 
that the only criterion for trying the duty of tlie State to inter¬ 
fere in any matter, is the expediency of the interference. 

‘ If tlie interference,’ lie says, * is likely to be attended with 
advantage to the community, if the end to which it is directed be 
good, and it be likely to promote tliat end, then the duty of tlie State 
is to interfere. . 

‘ The question as to the duty of the State with respect to the 
encouragement of truth, and the discouragement of error, must be 
decided on these grounds. Everybody admits that (provided his own 
standard of judgment be adopted) it is right and fitting to encourage 
truth and discourage error. About the desirableness of the end 
there is an universal agreement: that the promotion of this end lies, 
theoretically and legally, within the province of the State, and that a 
government possesses powers which can be directed towards this 
object, are certain. It follows that, if the attempt is likely to he 
attended with success, and to be, on the whole, advantageous to the 
community, it ought to be made; but that if tlie attempt is likely to 
fail, and the cause of truth is not likely to be promoted by it, the 
State ought not to interfere.’ 

There is no doubt that religious'error is one of the causes 
which have most interrupted the advance of civilisation. It seems 
to arrest a nation at some point of its progress, and to prevent, 
or at least materially to retard, its further improvement. Even 
one of the least oppressive of superstitions,—that of the Greeks 
and liomans, — though it permitted great intellectual dcvclopc- 
ment, so perverted the moral feelings of the two races, that, in 
both the one and the other, the period of splendour was soon fol¬ 
lowed by one of irrecoverable decline, until each fell before in¬ 
vaders inferior in knowledge and refinement, but superior in the 
virtues which enable countries to retain their independence. The 
nations which have professed Buddhism, Hindooisrn, Mahometan¬ 
ism, and the creeds which govern China and Japan, have all, 
sooner or later, reached a point at which they have been station¬ 
ary for ages. The only religion which admits of unlimited im¬ 
provement is Christianity, and the forms of it which we believe 
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to be least infected by error, are the most favourable to the dif¬ 
fusion of real civilisation. The only great lionian Catholic 
population in Europe which can be compared to the Protestant 
populations is that of France; and it is to be observed tliat the 
really Koinan Catholic portion of the French, the peasantry, are 
far less civilised than the Protestant peasantry of Germany, 
Holland, and England. The dirt, untidyness, and general dis¬ 
comfort of a French village arc intolerable to any one who en¬ 
ters France from a Protestant country. 

Such being the mischievous tendencies of religious error, is it 
in the jiowcr of the State to prevent its introduction, or to ex¬ 
tirpate it when introduced? 

Mr. Lewis thinks that it is. 

‘ 'fhat tlie system,’ he says, ‘ of enforcing religious truth by 
punisliment—the system which its enemies call religious persecution 
— has been to a great extent successful, cannot be disputed. It is 
imj)ossiblc to doubt that, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
tlie protestant or reformed faith was greatly checked by the temporal 
power of the Catholic governments. It was checked in two ways,— 
by preventing its entrance into a country (as in Italy and Spain), 
and by expelling it from countries in wliieh it bad taken root (as in 
Stujth(*rn Germany, Eranee, .and Flanders). The truns-pdi'tation of 
tlie Moriscoes IVom Spain, tlie expulsion of tlie Jews from several 
countries, and tlie destruction of the Cbri.stians in Japan, atlbrd other 
examples of the success of forcible measures for tlie extirpation of a 
creed which the government deemed erroneous.’* 

He decides, how’cver, for the following reasons, against the 
expediency of persecution. • First, because religious error cannot 
be suppresf cd by severity^, since what one nation regards as error 
another regards as truth. Secondly, because even those who do 
not share the opinions of a martyr, res])cct his sincerity; because 
‘ there is a sympathy with his sufferings and a consciousness 
‘ that the State, instead of gaining his conviction by the legitimate 
‘ weapons of persuasion anil reason, has, being the stronger, used 
its strength for causing its own opinion to prevail.’ 

‘ Hence,’ he adds, ‘ the use of force to diffuse religious opinions, by 
admitting the failuras of reason in the individual ease, has seemed to 
raise a presumption that reason was on the weaker side. 'I'rui; 
opiriio.ns in religion can, in the long run, only be propagated by 
reason, find that volui.'ary deference to’ authority which iinjilios 
reason ; but false opinions in religion can be as well propagated by 
force as true ones. The sword, the stake, or the gibbet, are as good 
arguments in behalf of Mahometanism as of Christianity. In this 
way, the use of the civil power to repress religious error, has been 
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accounted almost as an admission that tin? other slilc, were in the 
right; martyrdom has been n^garded ns a sign of truth, ns well ns of 
sincerity; and the infant chundi has been said to liave la eu watereil 
by the blood of its martyrs. Both the reason and fecUngs of junnkind 
:u'e ontraged, by applying to the dill'usion of truth menns whieh are 
used I'cluetantly and sparingly even for the punishment of o\eit acts 
against society.’* 

"We confess that this reasoning docs not appear to us con¬ 
clusive. It is true that no coinnion effort will ever be made by 
the Euro[)ean Governments to put down or set up any one loriu 
of Christianity, and consequently that religious error cannot be 
driven out of Eurojie. But if it be adinitte ! that it is in (ho 
power of persecution to introduce and t-' xt.irpate peculiar 
doctrines in a given eountiy, the iinpos>ii.]iifv of doing this 
universally is not an argmiient agtiiiist doing it partially. 
If ])rccautIons against cholera arc found to be elKiCtnal, the 
refusal of our neighbours to take them is no reason for refusing 
to take them ourselves. iNor is the sympathy of the publie for 
religious offenders a ground for leaving them iinjjimished. fflic 
pnhlio often sympathises with political offenders,—y(!t wo 
punish rebels and traitors. Nine tenths of the people of Ireland 
syin])athise with Smith O’IJrleu and Meagher, — but wo do not 
recall thorn from transportation. Nor is it true tlmt * only true 
‘ opinions in religion can in the long run be propagated by reason, 

* and by that voluntary deference to authority whicli iinjdir s 
‘ reason.’ Archbishop Wliately has shown that most of what W(j 
call the errors of Romanism, arc opinions natural to the liumaii 
mind; and we know that many of them grew n[> and established 
themselves by means of reason, or of what was called reason, ami 
of autliority, long before the State interfered to propagate or 
to protect them. The fact seems to be that religious truth, and 
religious error, can both be ju’opagatcd by argument and 
authority, and can both bo suppressed by persecution and force. 

If, then, religions truth be favourable, and religious error 
unfavourable to the welfare of a peofde, — if it be in the 
power of the State, by means of persecution, to diffuse tlie 
fornjcr, and to extirpate, or at least to discourage the latter,—and 
if it be the duty of the State to do all that it can do to promote 
the w(?lfarc of its subjects, on what grounds ought it to abstain 
from j)crsccution ? 

The able author of the 'Letters on the Church’ admits, that 
he can find no arguments against persecution which ought to 
convince a Mahometan or a Pagan ruler. ‘ But,’ he adds. 
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‘ those who profess the Christian religion, and seek to siipp o* 

* their faith by the secular arm, I would rebuke in the words 

‘ their Master, saying, “ Ye know not what manner of spirit y 
‘ “ are of; ” I w'ould urge that Christ himself has expressly re- 
‘ nounced all secular authority, and forbidden all coercion in the 
‘ cause of his religion, both by his declaration that his “ king- 
‘ dom is not of this world,” (which would manifestly be false, 
‘ if he authorised the employment of force in his cause,) and by 
‘ the whole tenour of the religion he founded, by every thing 

* said or done by himself and his apostles, that could in the 

* most decided manner confirm and illustrate that declaration. 

* And I would point out that the passages of the Old Testa- 

* ment, which have been erroneously adduced in opposition to 
‘ this doctrine, afford, in truth, a strong confirmation of it, by 
‘ the relation they manifestly bear to a totally different system; 
‘ to a kingdom which was of this world, having Jehovah for its 
‘ supreme Magistrate, administering his government by temporal 

* sanctions. And I would conclude, without fear of refutation, 
‘ that he who calls in the civil sword to the aid of Christianity, 
‘ is dishonouring and betraying, instead of serving the cause of 

* a suffering Messiah, who, when those his sufferings were depre- 
‘ cated by his zealous but erring disciple, solemnly reproved his 
' mistake, saying, “ Thou savoiirest not of the things that be of 
‘ “God, but those that be of men;'' and who commanded that 
' same disciple to “put up his sword into its sheath.”’* 

This argument, however, affects only those Christians who 
believe that the spirit of Christianity is opposed to religiouvS 
persecution. And they are, as we b^ve already stated, a small 
and a recent nfmority. We believe that the duty of abstaining 
from the forcible propagation of religious truth may be maintained 
by an argument of universal application,—one to which a Maho¬ 
metan or a Pagan must yield, as well as a Roman Catholic or a 
Protestant. It consists in the impossibility, in almost all cases, in 
demonstrating that what is persecuted is really error. We have 
fJready remarked that most of the disputes which separate 
Christian sects relate, not to practical morality, but either to 
questions respecting Church discipline and government, which 
may receive different answers among different nations and at 
difierent times; or to questions as to the nature and attributes 
of the Deity, and as to h«s dealings with mankind, which depend 
on the interpretation given to certain portions of Scripture as to 
which men have been differing for eighteen centuries, with a 
tendency rather to further divergence than to agreement. 


* Letters on the Church by an Episcopalian, pji31. 
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The Trinitarians think that the eternal co-existcncc of Clod the 
Father and God the Son is the scriptural doctrine. The Arlans 
think that the Begetter must have existed l>cfore the Begotten, 
The Lat'n Church believes that the Holy Spirit proceeds from 
the Father and the Son. The Greek Church believes that 
the Holy Spirit proceeds only f’-om the Father. Each of these 
opinions has been supported by hundreds of learned^ conscien¬ 
tious, and diligent inquirers. Each has been adopted by mil¬ 
lions of enthusifistic votaries; each has been propsigatcd by 
violence, and resisted by endurance; each has had its doctors, 
its persecutora, and its martyrs. 

Among the errors which Protestants impute to Koman 
Catholics there is one which appears capable of demonstration; 
for it seems to involve a logical absurdity—the notion that a 
thing can retain all its attributes and yet be changed in sub¬ 
stance. Yet,this apparent absurdity is sanctioned by an enormous 
preponderance of authority. For centuries it was undisputed. 
Even since it has been called in (jucstion, more than three 
fourths of the Christiim world adhere to it. 

It is possible that many of the opinions for which we per¬ 
secute one another relate to matters which our faculties arc 
unable to com})rchend. It is possible that if our controversies 
could be submitted to the decision of beings of higher knowledge 
and intelligence than those of man, they would tell us that for the 
most part vve are disputing about words which signify no reali¬ 
ties, and debating propositions wliich, being unmeaning, possess 
neither truth nor falsehood. One thing at least seems clear — 
that if the Being, who Inspired the texts on which different sects 
found their arguments, had intended us to agree in one interpre¬ 
tation of them, he would not have left them susceptible of many. 

The fact, then, on which the. expediency of persecution de¬ 
pends— the falschot)d of the persecuted doctrine,—being in 
general incapable of demonstration, it follows, as a general 
rule, that persecution is not expedient. We sjiy in general, 
for there are some religious opinions so obviously mischievous, 
that the magistrate may be bound to put them down. Such 
arc the doctrines once attributed to the church of Borne, tliat 
faith is not to be kept with heretics, that the Pope may release 
subjects from their allegiance, and that indulgences may be pur¬ 
chased for the darkest crimes. And with respect even to such 
doctrines as these, all that the State ought to prevent is their 
active dissemination. The mere holding them, being involuntary, 
is not a fit subject for legislation. 

The argument against persecution, of which we have just 
given an outline, is, however, seldom employed. It may be 
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worth our while to inquire why this is so; wliy, among the 
thousands who have argued against persecution, scarcely any 
have rniidc use of a-train of reasoning which appears to us to be 
obvious* and conclusive. 

We believe that the explanation is to be found in the peculiar 
state of mind with which men approach religious questions. 

On all other questions they are anxious, or, at least, profess 
to be anxious, to keep themselves in what may be called a state 
of intellectual candour. They affirm that they arc open to 
argument, and that they Avish to hear what is to be said on both 
sides.* Even in matters in which each step is a matter of cer¬ 
tainty, they distrust their own judgment as soon as their con¬ 
clusions are questioned by a comj)etcnt authority. A man who 
has added up a column of figures, doubts the accuracy of the 
operation, if an accountant has examined it and tells him that 
he has committed an error. , 

On religious questions this state of mind is avoided by most 
men and disclaimed by all. On such subjects most men try to 
feel, and all profess to feel, perfect certainty. They do not pre¬ 
tend to be open to reason j they do not wish to hoar Avhat is to 
be said against their opinion; they are afraid of unsettling their 
faith. They are not startled Avhen they arc told that views 
different from their own arc taken by men Avhose talents, in¬ 
tegrity, and diligence render them competent judges. A Pro¬ 
testant cares nothing for the authority of llossuet or Pascal, or 
a Tractarian for that of Whately or Hampden. Every man 
clings to his faith, as if it Avere unassailable, yet screens it from 
opposition as if the first hostile breath Avould overthrow it. 

The sour* e of these feelings is the o[)inion,—first held by 
the JcAvs, and ado[)ted from them by both Christians and Maho¬ 
metans,—that religious error not merely leads to sinful practice, 
but is in itself actually a sin: and it is remarkable that the 
errors which are generally supposed to be most sinful are not 
those Avhich predispose to conduct hurtful to ourselves or to 
others,—such as the belief that the favour of God is to be obtained 

* ‘ In entering upon any scientific pursuit, one of the student’s 
first endeavours ought to be to strengthen lurasclf by something of 
an effort and a resolve for the unprejudiced admission of any con¬ 
clusion Avhich shall appear to he supported by observation and argu¬ 
ment, even if it should prove adverse to notions he may have j)re- 
viously formed or taken up on the credit of others. Such an effort 
is the first approach towards mental purity. It is the “ euphrasy 
“ and rue ” Avith Avhich Ave must purge our sight before avc can re¬ 
ceive and contemplate as they are the lineaments of truth.’,— Sir 
John HerseheVs ‘ Astronomy* Introduction. 
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by sclf-torinent,—or by persecuting those whom wo nssnuio to 
be bis enemies,— but lucre speculative doctrines, wbicli have no 
influence on human actions. 'I'he Athanasian (h’cod roejuirrs 
whosoexor will be saved, not to love (iod and his neighbour, but 
‘ to think rightly of the Trinity.’ ISlcn who believe, that all 
who do not keep holy and u j lefiled this very technical faith 
Avithout doubt shall perish cverhi'^lingly, must tremble at every 
doubt that intrudes itself. Those whose confidence in their own 
opinions is perfect re joice In the firmness of their belief; those 
who arc assailed by doubts endeavour to suppress them, and to 
assume a conviction xvhich they do not feel; and thus the mem¬ 
bers of every sect agree to treat as a matter of perfect certainty 
the points of its peculiar faith. Every writer and 8[)eaker, 
therefore, xvho has to consider the propriety of enforcing his 
faith by persecution, begins by affirming or implying,—if he 
be a lioman Catholic, that the Protestant doctrines,—if he be a 
Protestant, that the Koman Catholic doctrines, arc certainly 
false: and he then finds it difficult to show why falsehood should 
not be suppressed. 

The title of the tenth chapter—on the abuses of the principle 
of authority—is perhaps almost a misnomer, for the principal 
subject is not the abuse, but the use of authority. The abuses 
of authority, indeed, are obvious; and, up to a certain point, 
they have a tendency to increase as a nation advances in ktioxv- 
Icdgc and civilisation. Among barbarians the subjects of thought 
are f'exv: a savage takes his religion on trust, but almost all his 
other opinions are the result of his experience; and therefore, 
among savages, the oldest man is generally the wisest. In an 
adv.*lnced state of civilisation, the amount of knowledge may be 
said to be practically infinite; since it is far greater than could 
be acquired in the longest life, or received into the most capa¬ 
cious intellect. The mass of the people have not sufficient 
general knowledge, or sufficient leisure to enable them to test 
the truth of one thousandth part of the propositions which come 
before them every day; and they acquire the habit of torpidly 
acquiescing in what they hear or read, provided their informant 
be one whom they are accustomed to trust. Those who mix 
Avith the English labouring classes, particularly with those Avho 
arc supposed to be the most intelligent, — the manufiicturers,— 
arc at first astonished by the slavishness Avith which they adopt 
the views and obey the orders of those to Avhom they look up 
as leaders. "Whole bodies of Avorkpcople abandon their employ¬ 
ment,—expose themselves, their Avives and children, to distress, 
hunger, and disease, which may never be shaken off*,—combine to 
ruin the master Avho has been their benefactor for years,—insult, 
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maltreat, and perhaps assassinate their own associates, who do 
not join in the strike,—and all this, at the dictation of persons 
whose names are often concealed from them; but whose anonv- 
mous orders carry the authority of the committee of the union. 
During the comparatively tranquil intervals between strike and 
strike they suffer from their self-constituted rulers an amount 
of interference, of taxation, and of capricious oppression which 
would produce a rebellion in Bussia or Turkey. Under the 
influence of this despotism they have seen the manufactures of 
great towns, as in the case of Dublin, indeed of great countries, 
as in the case of Ireland, gradually perish or withdraw. The 
reasonings which arc addressed to them by tlujir superiors, the 
calamities which they witness among their equals, even those 
which they have endured and arc enduriiig themselves, have no 
weight when offposed by the authority of their own delegates 
and committeemen. 

We will pass to a still more striking example. The wretched¬ 
ness of Ireland is generally attributed to the misgovernment of 
England; and this is certainly the ultimate, but not the imme¬ 
diate cause. Erom the Union,—that is to say, during all the 
time that is recollected by the present generation,—Ireland has 
enjoyed a pure administration of justice, local self-government, 
free institutions, and the lightest taxation in Europe. England 
has wasted and is wasting her treasures in her defence, in the sup¬ 
port and education of her people, and in unrepaid loans for her 
improvement. She has been the spoilt child of the cmj)irc. But 
the insolent injustice with which we have treated, and continue 
to treat lu>r religion, has led the bulk of the people to withdraw 
their confidence from the Government, and from all connected 
with the Government, and to trust blindly to their own priests 
and demagogues. Under such influence they have been engaged 
in a chronic conspiracy against the law and its administrators. 
Neither persons nor property have been safe. Agrarian outrage 
has rendered agricultural improvement impossible; the atrocities 
committed by the trades-unions have driven away manufactures; 
capital, credit, and commerce have disappeared. The landlord 
has emigrated and been replaced by the agent; the manufacturer 
has established himself in a safer country; the merchant has 
followed his customers. Blindly obeying the orders of those 
whom they have pu- in authority over them, this unhappy 
people' has wasted in agitation and outrage the energy which 
might have made Clare and Tipperary as prosperous as Down or 
Antrim. When we see such consequences flow from obedience 
to ill-chosen guides in our own islands, — when we see the 
misery which within the last two years the people of Italy, 
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Germany, and Franco have been induced by a few thousand 
ruffians and fanatics to Inflict and to suffer, — wc are inclined 
to prefer tiic i,«fnorancc of the sclf-rclying jVrab, to the slavish 
subservience with which the mass of the population of some of 
the most civilised portions of I'''-?rope submit to the authority of 
their leaders. 

At the same time wc agree with jNfr. Lewis, that one of the 
main instruments of uvilisation is well-placed confidence. Wc 
agree also in the opinions contained in the striking ])assage 
with which lie concludes Ins essay. 

* "Well-placed confidence, in questions of opinion and conduct, is 
what sound credit ds in mercantile affairs. Credit doe.s not create 
weal til, neither does confidence create rectitude of jinlgment. The 
material ouminodity, and the mental capacity, must both pre-exist; 
but, in each case, tlie confidence turns it to the best account, and con¬ 
verts to a useful purpose that which miglit otherwise be locked up 
unproductively in tlie coflei's or in the breast of its posse.ssor. 

‘ In the present state of the civilised world the, ]>rogress of society 
will depend in part upon legislative improvement, and upon those 
measures which a government can command or influence ; but it will 
depend sdll more upon the .substitution of competent for incompetent 
guides of public opinion ; upon the continued extension of their 
influence; and upon the con.sequent organisation of a sound authority 
in all the departments of theory and practice. Under the operation 
of these influence.'.^, it will be found that the increased mental activity 
which accompanies progressive civilisation i.s not inconsistent with 
social tranquillity; that the extension of knowledge among the people 
does not promote anarchical doctrines; and that the principle of 
moral authority is too strong for the principle of political revolution.’* 

Wc arc ready, too, to admit that the solitary meditations of 
the uneducated seldom lead them to correct conclusions. The 
religious opinions which they frame for themselves are gencndly 
gloomily superstitious; the political ones are warped by the 
plausible error that poverty is caused by the unequal di.stribu- 
tion of wealth, and might be removed by a more equitable 
anangement; and their moral notions are usually hasty gene¬ 
ralisations from a very limited experience. And if this be so, it 
follows that the first step towards improvement depends upon 
the selection of trustworthy guides. But, as respects the mass 
of mankind, wc see no approach towards such a selection. As 
long as they are ready to worship a Thoms, an O’Connell, or a 
Barbas—until an education very different in kind as well as in 
amount has brought them to select their idols better,—we can 
scarcely wish them to repose their confidence more readily. 
Mr. Lewis’s comparison of moral confidence to commercial 


♦ P. 61 . 
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credit Is a happy illustration. Each contributes materially to 
the improvement of mankind; each, indeed, is essential to any 
considerable advance of civilisation; but ilhplaced confidence 
and ill-placed credit are at least as mischievous as well-placed 
credit and confidence are beneficial. 

We cannot take leave of this colleetion of suggestive remarks 
and acute inferences which has engaged us so long without 
frankly admitting the meagre inadequacy of the representation 
which we have given of it. Mr. Lewis has treated or alluded 
to so many subjects, he has opened so many views, often into 
unexplored regions, that we have been forced to select for com¬ 
ment only a very small portion of them. He will be studied, 
however, far more in his own pages than in ours; and if we 
have had any readers to whom his work \s as unknown, we have 
extracted from it enough to lead them to the original. 


Art. IX.—1. Dehate on the Address, 1850. 

2. Speeches at Protection Meetings. 1849-50. 

.3. Address of the National Association for the Protection of 
Industrg, 1850. 

4. Board of Trade. Returns for the Year 1849. 

^piiEiiE is no reason either for being, or affecting to be, surprised 
at the agriculturists—or, perhaps we should rather say, those 
noisy politicians who usurp the name of a vciy tranquil class of 
men — h iving closed their account with the past twelve months 
in a storm of angry discontent. ‘Agricultural distress’ is no 
new thing; and, at the present moment, there probably is consi¬ 
derable actual suffering,—as we dare say, also was the case at all 
the other periods when similar cries were raised. It is far from 
our thoughts to deal lightly or tauntingly with complaints 
coming from a body of the community possessing such strong 
and ancient claims to general respect and kindly feeling. On 
the contrary, we propose, in a spirit of friendship and scrupulous 
fairness, to inquire how far the sufferings complained of may be 
temporary in their causes, as tvcll as exaggerated in their state¬ 
ment; using, for the investigation, not general principles and broad 
conclusions—on which we might most fairly take our stand as on 
an invincible position—but only some palpable and homely facts 
belonging to the present time and circumstances: such as, if not 
beyond denial, are at least within the reach of simple and 
accessible tests. First, however, we would, by a very condensed 
compendium of the history of ^ricultural complaints, guard 
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against the assumption, that complaints like the })rescnt are 
anything new among the complaining class; or that tlu*.y neccs- 
sjirily, or even presumptively, arise from anything new in 
legislation. For surely it is a most suggestive fact that, •what¬ 
ever may be at present the actual suftering ot* the agriculturist, 
his complaints, with but few f d short intervals, were as bitter 
uiiclcr the system which has ended, as they arc under that which 
has begun. 

In March, 1815,--the avenues to the Houses of Parliament 
at the time being filled with military and police,— it was 
enacted that no wheat should be imported into ilritain till the 
avenige price of the kingdom was above 80f. per quarter. 
Several such proposals as one by the late Lord Ashburton, to 
fix 76.^. instead of 8().s. for the minimum, were rejected by over¬ 
whelming majorities. They w'ere treated as mere panderings 
to public clamour, a betrayal of the agricultural interest, and an 
act of contem[)t towards a (‘■omniittcc of the previous session, 
which (guided by the evidence of a number of leading agri¬ 
culturists) hsid affirmed that wheat could not possibly be gnnvn 
in this country at any price below 8().s., or rather 82.«. Or/. In 
the following December the monthly average was 55s. 9f/., or 
30 per cent, below the minimum decreed by the legislature in 
March! As soon as the preliminaries of the next session were 
hurried over, Mr. Western, member for J'^ssex, * rose to bring 
‘ under notice the distressed state of the agriculture of the 
‘United Kingdoju.’ He began:—‘ Uetwocn two and tlirec 
‘ years ago agriculture was in a prosperous and flourishing stale, 

* and yet within the short period which has since elapsed, 

‘ thousands have been already ruined, and destruction seems to 
‘ impend over all those whose capital is engaged in the cultiva- 
‘ turn of the soil!’ Ho moved resolutions declaring that all 
connected with agriculture ‘ arc at present suffering under un- 
‘ cxamj)lcd distress;’ a proposition which was unanimously 
adopted by the House. This was in March, 1816, when wheat 
was 54a*. 6</.; in May, though not in virtue of the f»ar]ianientary 
resolution, it was up again* at 74s. 6(1. Incendiary fires and 
similar outrages broke forth, soon afterwards, throughout the 
chief agricultural districts. In the Isle of Ely alone four agri¬ 
cultural labourers were hanged on one gallows, and several 
others shot, for particif)ation in one of these riots; ‘ a reduction 
‘ in the price of bread and meat,’ says an impartial contemporary 
chronicler, ‘ was the avowed object of the rioters, and their 

* flags were inscribed with “ Bread or Blood.’” By the end of 

1816 the average price was 103«., and the annual average for 
the next year was 94s. ; so that the landlords in the legis- 
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laturc did not complain, although distress petitions* came in, in 
large numbers, from farmers and labourers: and the period 
was one of almost unparalleled suffering to the community at 
large,* and of anxiety to their rulers. In 1818, with an average 
of 84s. 2d.t and in 1819 with an average of 72s. 2rf.,— with the 
Habeas Corpus Act suspended, and with the Six Acts, Special 
Commissions, and the hangman, in active operation throughout 
the country, — there Averc frequent complaints from farmers 
and labourers, but no organised efforts to obtain ‘relief.’ In 
1820, the annual average being 67s. 10/7., Parliament Avas in¬ 
undated Avith agricultural petitions praying for ‘ a higher pro- 
‘ tective duty,’ and averring +liat foreign corn Avas ‘smuggled’ 
out of the bonding Avarchouses. The appointment of a Select 
Committee to consider these petitions was carried even against 
the Avishes of the ministry; but the C«)mmittec, after sitting a 
couple of months, reported that they could detect nothing and 
devise nothing. 

And here, having completed the first six years’ history of the 
Com-hiAV, let us in a single sentence sum up its dismal and in¬ 
structive testimony. All importation Avas prohibited, till Avheat 
had risen above 80s. ; and, though prices fiuctuated violently 
betAveen 53s. and 112s., the average for the six years Avas 
78s. 3f/., or more than double the natural [)rice, that is, the 
world’s-market price, for the period in question. For four years 
out of the six, Ave did not (deducting re-exports) import a 
single quarter of foreign grain; and at the end of the sixth 
year, when agricultural murmurs Avere louder than ever, and 
louder than noio^ there had been no imports for two years, nor 
was a s’ngle quarter of foreign grain lying in bond. The 
country, meanwhile, was more than once on the very brink of 
famine and rebellion. 

In 1821 (wheat at 56.9.) * agricultural distress petitions ’ again 
poured in; and a motion in the Commons for the appointment 
of .another Committee, ‘to take into consideration the petitions 
‘ relative to the distress of the agricultural interests,’ Avas again 
carried. But here the landloi-ds Averc taken in their OAvn 
devices. The Committee presented a very elaborate report, de¬ 
claring that, as the ports had been absolutely and continuously 
shut against foreign grain for thirty months, the agricultural 
distress could not ha e arisen from importation; that the reme¬ 
dies asked for by the petitioners were ‘ founded on delusion, and 
* likely to lead to disappointment,’—since ‘ Protection cannot be 
‘ carried farther than monopoly; * and that the Committee would 
rather suggest a relaxation, in the shape of a fixed duty not 
prohibitory. The year 1822 (wheat 44s. 7rf. — only 5/7, higher 
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miiXc.v yrohihition than it was last year under open ])or(sI) began 
with agi-icultuRil railing riiorc extravagant than ever; the eountry 
gentlemen at the county meetings insisting on ascrihing the low 
price to * foreign importations,’—altliougli not a single ([nartcr of 
foreign grain had come in for more than throe years, — and des¬ 
perately talking about such < .medics as National Bankriij)tcy 
and Parliamentary llcform. Another Committee was appointed ; 
but it scf>aratcd, unable to do more than discourse vaguely about 
a * sliding-scale,’— un ingenious artifice, which the complainers 
scouted as not being likely to keep out foreign grain more effec¬ 
tually than the prohibition under SO.?., of which they were already 
in the enjoyment or endurance. During the session six diftbrent 
proposals for amending the C-orn-law, bcsidc'* f»ne, emanating 
from the country party, for defrauding the national creditor, 
were discussed and declined by the House of Commons. The 
circumstances of 1823 were very similar; the time (jf Parlia¬ 
ment being mainly occupied with (to use the phrase W'C find 
dancing through all the debates of that ])eriod) ‘ the great ques- 
‘ tion of agricultural depression.’ Jii 1824 and 1825 agricul¬ 
tural lamentations, though not ceasing, were comparatively mild 
and cautious, —-apparently not because the malcontents were less 
dissatisfied, but because they were more afraid. 

VV^c arc now at tlie close of the eleventh year of Protection, 
or, rather. Prohibition ; and what do we find ? We find that, 
with high ])rices, low prices, and medium prices, the grievances 
of the agriculturists continued invariably the same; and that 
with the whole legislative power in their own hands, they never 
discoven'd a legislative remedy. 

With 1826 the new period may be reckoned to have set in. 
Owing to the growing strength of the trading and mamifacturiiig 
classes, and in some degree also to the increased intelligence and 
repeated ex[>eriencc of the agriculturists themselves, the Pro¬ 
tectionists began to stand on the defensive rather than on the 
aggressive; and they seem prudently to have set about con¬ 
sidering what might be done by concessions rather than by 
attempting new exactions. Nevertheless, through all changca 
of laws and prices, the croak from the left was as melancholy 
and ominous as ever. They complained up till 1828, when 
the sliding-scale was enacted: and they went on complain¬ 
ing after it. In 1833 the Marquis of Chandos exhausted bis 
eloquence in deploring their sufferings, and a Committee, pre¬ 
sided over by Sir James Graham, again described their con¬ 
dition as dismal and helpless in the extuenie; in 1834 (wheat 
<iown at 46s.) the topic was again copiously expatiated upon; 
in 1835 (no imports, but yet wheat 39i’. 4d. on the annual ave- 
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rage, and 355 .4rf. in December 1) petitions once more crowded 
in, and Lord Chandos renewed his distress motions; in 1836 
another Committee of Inquiry was appointed, witli, of course, the 
same melancholy evidence as before (relieved, liowcvcr, by more 
clieer/ul statements from the Scotch farmers), and the same utter 
absence of any parliamentary panacea. From the last-named year 
to 1841 the agriculturists kept their troubles comparatively in the 
back-ground;—it seems to have been suspected that it might 
be imjKditic to parade their weakness in the face of a growing and 
advancing enemy. They thought they did enough — they now 
think they did too much — when in 1841 they rejected progdly 
and revengefully the proposal by the Melbourne Ministry of an 
85 . fixed duty. In 1842 came Sir Robert Peel’s modification 
of the sliding-scale, and the Cattle and Provision TarllK I’lie 
New Corn-law speedily furnislicd a fresh instance of the futility 
of all such laws. Sir Robert Peel, while repudiating generally 
the idea that legislation can ensure a certain price, stated the 
probable price under his scale at 56.?.; and, during the three 
years for which the scale lasted, it stood respectively, 505. 1 #/., 
515. 3d., 5 O 5 . lOd. In 1846 came the end, or, at least, the be¬ 
ginning of the end. After an interval, consisting of the close of 
1847 and the commencement of 1848, a period marked by the 
absence of even the I5, duty,—the cry of agricultural distress 
again resounded throughout the land and legislature; though 
not more loudly, nor, as we believe, more reasonably, than it 
was wont to do in the palmy days of Protection and Prohibition. 

Is there any parallel to this strange narrative in the case of any 
trade, save Agriculture? and of any system, save Protection ? It 
is not eas? to conceive that any sober agriculturist can read it,— 
much less the whole history of which we have given bqt a crushed 
and im{)crfect epitome, — without feeling something, not only of 
shame, but something also of a serious call upon him for reflection 
and reconsideration. J'or three years preceding 1846, the agri¬ 
culturists had a sliding-scale, devised by their own friends—and 
then they were distressed; for fifteen years preceding 1842, they 
had a more rigid sliding-scale, also of their own devising — and 
then they were even more distressed; while, for the twelve years 
preceding 1827, under a virtual prohibition and no imports, 
they had been the most distressed of all. We tell the talc 
simply as they thcmsel. cs have told it to us, in Parliamentary de¬ 
bates and public documents; and we believe that, to some extent 
and as regards the tenantry and labourers, the talc may be a 
true one. Many, perhaps, will at once conclude from such a 
narrative, that the agriculturists have cried ‘Wolf’ much too 
often to be entitled to attention now. But all the use we seek 
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to nialvc of it is, that it at least establishes such a ciisc of sus¬ 
picion, that we may demand a patient licarinp: for a few simple 
facts and suggestions from an oj>positc point of view,—assuming 
indeed, for the moment, that the agriculturists never cry but 
wlien tliey are hurt. To our mind what we are about to state 
fully warrants the belief that- as, in tinjcs past, the possession of 
Protection was certainly never ibiind a preventive of agricultursxl 
distress — the want of Protection may possibly not bo the real 
cause of that distress at present. 

There is a strong resemblance between the circumstances 
which immediately followed the im[K)sition of Protection hi 
1815, and those which have immediately followed its removal 
in 1846,—so strong that it is well worth the consideration of all 
persons, wlio insist on ascribing every variation in the price of 
food to legislative enactments. In the spring of 1815, when 
Mr. Robinson jiassed his bill, prohibiting importation till the 
jiriec was above 80s., the price stood at 12s. The body of con- 
Bumers were in alarm lest they might be unable to purcliasc foo<l: 
but in December, the price was down to 55s.! It Wius now the 
turn for terrified agriculturists to proclaim that they were ruined; 
—yet, in another twelvemonth prices ran up to above 100s. 
In the winter of 1845, when Sir Robert Peel resolved to abolish 
flic Corn-law, a famine wiis apprehended; but by the time his 
bill passed, in 1846, the price ivas 50s. The agriculturists again 
cried ruin, and in six montlis wheat again rose above 100s. In 
the London Corn Exchange, on the 17th May, 1847, new 
Essex and Kent wheat actually brought 114s.,—a height, indeed, 
which it had scarcely reached for thirty years preceding. At 
the present moment it is below 40s., w'hich is certainly very low; 
—though not so low as the existing generation have twice seen 
it. Thus w'c sec that, within the range of a few months in each 
case, Prohibition did not prevent wheat falling to 50s. nor Free- 
trade its rising to 114s. 

Coming with the lights of such a history as the above to the 
inquiry,—what will be the probable effect of Free-trade on 
agricultural prices ?—we perceive at the outset that wo might, so 
far as the Free-trade era has yet run, dispense with the instruc¬ 
tion they supply. Free-trade began, not with 1849, but with 
1847 ; the months of that and the following year, during which 
Sir Robert Peel’s vanishing scale of 1846 was in operation, 
being counterbalanced by those during which the 1«. duty, and 
even the Navigation-laws, were suspended. Leaving out of the 
calculation the year 1846, which was partly under the old and 
partly under the new system, the average of the first three years 
of Free-trade, (1847-8-9,) was 54«. lOrf., while that of the last 
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three years of Protection, (1843-4-5,) Avas only 50.v. It 

is not reasonable that the agriculturists should look only at the 
fact, that under Free-trade they got no more than 44s. 2d. in 
1849, and should insist on forgetting that under the same system 
they got as much as 69s. 9rf. in 1847. But, for argument's sake, 
we consent to take the case as they present it, and to deal with 
the low prices of 1849, although it would be just as fair to take 
Protection prices as represented by those of 1822 and 1835,— 
years in which prices, without any imports at all, went down 
even lower than they have done of late, notwithstanding that 
our late imports have been, as we shall try to show, unnaturally 
and accidentally large. 

Our first reason for believing that agriculturists need not be 
cast down by last year’s prices, is that, as regards the amount 
of home as well as of foreign supply, the circumstances have 
been special and extraordinary; perliaps not at all more likely 
to recur than the opposite circumstances of 1847. 

The very great extent to which an increase of home production, 
cither by a plentiful harvest or an increase of tillage, aftects the 
market, is a point on which agriculturists, or at least agricultural 
alarmists, have, fi’om the beginning of time to the present, re¬ 
mained singularly blind and unbelieving. They ean conceive of 
no cause for reduced prices, save ‘ the foreigner.’ ft is plain, how¬ 
ever, that the great and, on the whole, gradual fall of prices be¬ 
tween 1815 and 1825 could only have arisen from the extension of 
tillage and acreable produce. For importation, even under famine 
prices, was prohibited, and our actual imports, during the whole 
twenty yeor.s, were not a third of what took place last year 
alone. Yet, with these facts before them, and with this addi¬ 
tional fact tolerably well established—that tillage, including in 
the phrase both reclaimed land and the increase of produce per 
acre, had during the period in rpiestion increased somewhere 
about 40 per cent.,—everything was ascribed by the complainers 
of twenty and thirty years ago to the importation which demon¬ 
strably and notoriously did not exist, and nothing to the causes 
which did exist, and Avhich were the work of their own hands. 
It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that, Avith such importations 
as those of last year, they should be able to look at nothing else. 
Although we have never seen any Aveight conceded to the fact 
by our present complaiuers, yet neither have we seen them ever 
venture to deny, that the harvest of 1849, especially the wheat 
harvest, was an abundant one, and considerably above the aver¬ 
age^ The proportion in Avhich it exceeded an average, and even 
the preliminary question what is an average, are points Avhich, 
to the discredit of all engaged in the trade of agriculture, there 
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arc no av.iilablc means of ascertaining, "rhe Manchester inanu* 
facturcr will at any time make a pretty close approximation to 
the produce of the coining crop of cotton in Georgia, as well as to 
its produce in past seasons; but the llritisli agriculturisl has no 
(lata whatever for estimating the produce of his own native soil 
for any one year, nor hitho' 'o has he much troubled himself 
even to guess. We shall not, therefore, attempt to speculate on 
the proportion which last year’s crof) bore to an average one. 
But, contenting ourselves with the admitted fact that there 
was an increase, would beg due attention to the truth,—that 
what, stated proportionally, seems a small incrciisc, may botli 
greatly lower the market, and yet compensate the grower, or 
nearly so,—in short, that an increase of j'rodnee which seems 
very small, may counterbalance a decrease of price which seems 
very great. An increase sucli as that of which wo are s})('.aking, 
whether a twelfth or a fourth, arising from the fertility of a favour¬ 
able season, falls to be calculated, not on what is, in an ordinary 
year, the marketable produce, but on tlie ordinary ^ross produce, 
whicli is at least one fourth more,—the quantity set aside for 
horses, servants, seed, &c. in the process of production being no 
greater than if the produce luul been oiil)^n avt;ragc one or below 
it. Keeping this in view, it will be found by any one who makes 
the calculation on lluj proper data within his r(.*ach, that if last 
year’s ‘yield’ were taken as a fifth — or ev(Mi a sixth — above 
the average, the producers would have, from the crop and the 
prices of 1849, as much money as they got from the average 
crops and the pricjcs of the last years of Piotcction. We are not 
entitled to insist that a fifth or sixtli was the actual surplus 
above an average; but, — it being admitted that there was some 
increase, and it being undeniable that any increase operates in 
the mode we have indicated, — wo arc warranted in asserting that 
the fact ought not, as hitherto, to be kept entirely out of sight 
and consideration.* 

Another quality of the harvest of 1849 has had an unpre- 
cedcntly great, though it was not an unavoidable, effect in 
depressing prices. The grain, and especially the wheat, was 
got in in damp condition, not perinancnlly damaged, but greatly 
deteriorated as regards immediate use. The condition of last 


• In addition to the increase arising from a favourable season, it 
should likewise be taken into account that there is reason to believe 
that, under the stimulus of the higher prices of 1847, thei*e was pre¬ 
pared and seeded in 1848 for tlie crop of 1849 a greater than ordi¬ 
nary breadth of wheat. Every year our iinf>rovoincnts in cultivation, 
especially our extended draining, must be telling more and more. 
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year’s wheat, at least till within six weeks of the issue of this 
number of the Review, has, even in some of the best wheat 
districts of the country, been such that only one third of it w'as 
fit to be’ used in the manufacture of good bread—a proportion 
almost unprecedentedly low. The effect of this temporary i)()st- 
poncment of demand for new wheat has been greater than any 
person not having special knowledge of the particulars would 
imagine; but some evidence of it may bo seen in the fact that 
for several months (say from November to February inclusive) 
the price of the best new wheat has been 65 . or 8s. a quarter 
below good old or foreign. If the farmers had held back the 
bulk of their produce till the present time, when it is coming into 
as good condition as that which has been fetching an additional 
65. or 85. (or, allowing for the greater balkiness of the damp 
article, say 4 a or 6s.), their year’s profits would have been so much 
higher, or, if they choose, their year’s loss so much less. But, as 
the market returns and the state of the stocks on hand show, they 
have been selling with even more than ordinary haste. And why? 
Probably, at least, for one reason,—because the capital of so 
many of them is too small for their operations. This is a case, in 
which a deficiency of di[ntal subjects the party to a double disad¬ 
vantage. The lower the market, so much the more certainly is he 
forced into it, as a seller; and the mure numerous the sellers, the 
lower still will the market be depressed. But another, and pro¬ 
bably even a more powerful cause of the glutting of the market, 
and consequent depression of prices, has been the panic ,—a panic 
born of folly and of faction. The immediate propagators of it 
are fairly chargeable wdth the consequences. The farmers wdio 
were persua led by their 'friends’ to sell in January an article, 
which might have brought 15 per cent, more if kept till April, 
have only their ‘ friends ’ to blame. 

The fact of the existence, and the extent of the effects, of the 
Corn Panic of 1849 admit of being indirectly illustrated and 
estimated by the facts connected with the Cattle Panic of 1842. 
In 1842, Sir Robert Peel’s first tariff reform admitted, though 
at still heavy duties. Live Animals and articles of Provision; 
which before were, some literally and others virtually, pro- 
liibitcd. Instantly cries of rage and ruin were raised, and prices 
fell heavily ; — the fiirnicrs bitterly expressing the latter fact by 
the phrase, ‘ Peel’s in t? e market.’ We have no more accurate 
mode of showing the fall of price at this time than by taking the 
medium price of butcher’s meat in Smithficld market, before and 
during the panic; though this does not sufficiently represent 
the fall, the price of butcher’s meat never following closely, 
nor to the full extent, the fall in the price of the live animal. 
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especially when that fall is occasioncil by some such cjuiso only, as 
a panic. In the year preceding 1842, the medium jjrice oi* beef 
at Smithficld was 4s. 0](r/. per stone of 8lbs.; in the throe y.ears fol¬ 
lowing the change, it was respectively, 3.v. ^\d., 3.f. 1,]^/., 3 a-. O^r/. 
That of mutton, the year prcn*»ding, was 4^. 5f #/.; the tlirec years 
following, 3a*. 8r/., 3.«. 8-|f/., 3.s‘. 3^//. That of pork, the year 
preceding, was,4.v. lO^rf.; the tlirec years following, 3.?. 8,]f/., 
3s. 6]rZ., 3.9. 7^(1. In the gross, there w’as a fall of about 20 per 
cent. That this was the effect of panic—co-operating, liow- 
cver, with some distress among the consumers—and had no real 
connexion with importation, is clear from the fact, that tlic 
quantity of provisions imported during the period was incon¬ 
siderable. and the number of live animals brought over really 
not w'orth reckoning. Even those few came over, for tiic most 
])art, mere skin and bone, and their flesh had to be put on 
them here by llrltish food and for British profit. We main¬ 
tain that the Corn Panic of hist year diflPers from the Cattle 
Panic of 1842 in little but this;—that owing to the natural 
diflcrcnce in the subjects and the circum.stances, it has operated 
still more injuriously to the interests of tjic ])anic-stricken. The 
cattle panic only threw the home-reared cattle on the market, 
under circumstances and at times which depreciated their sale¬ 
able value; for their foreign rivals were not in the countiy 
nor in existence. But when the Corn Panic cjiinc, the ware- 
house.s (for cjiuscs we shall presently touch on), were filled with 
grain belonging to capitalist!?, and waiting for a high or remu- 
ncnitive market. The panic among the home-growers went 
lengths which baffled all previous calculation. It knocked 
down the market week after week and month after month, till 
there seemed neither stop to it nor bottom: nor did it stop 
till, partly through the infection of alarm, partly from the 
inability of many to hold out longer, it had brought down the 
reserved stocks also, like an avalanche, on the market. Here, 
then, in part at least, and taken along with the extent both of 
the [)anic and of the increase of our produce of home-growth, 
we have an explanation of the phenomenon that, for some time, 
I'orcign grain sold in Britain cheaper than in the countries from 
which it came. 

We are now brought to the question — what have been the 
causes, the amount, and the effect of the imports of last year ? 
It is demonstrable that the circumstances of 1849 were still more 
exceptional with regard to importation than with regard to 
home production; but we must pass rapidly over this part of 
the subject. The scarcity of 1847, which occasioned not only 
England, but France, Belgium, and other countries, to appear 
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aa purchasers at enormous prices over all the world, undoubt¬ 
edly gave a great stimulus to production in the exporting regions 
the following year. At the same time revolutions, and rumours 
of revolutions, overspread these regions, causing decrease of 
home consumption and insecurity of property; and drove the 
growers or holders of corn to England, as almost the only 
country where industry and order seemed likely to be preserved, 
—and where, also, by a chance coincidence, the always exagge¬ 
rated allurement of a new and wealthy market was now opened 
to them. It will surely be admitted that these circumstances are 
exceptional; — that it is not often we have a year of such severe 
and general scarcity as 1847, nor one of so many revolutions as 
1848. Concurring with, or following upnu all this, we had in 
1848, and again in 1849, unusually abundant harvests, and, 
consequently, low prices, both in France and Belgium; enabling 
these countries, which usually import, to become exporters. In 
France, for three years preceding 1848, the price of wheat was 
as high as during the same period in our own country; for 
ten years preceding, the average was 51s. 2d.; but, last year, it 
fell to 33s. 8d. Fr.anc9 thus became, for the year, what she 
was not before, and what, as the facts we have just stated prove, 
she cjinnot ordinarily, or almost ever become — an exporting 
country: so much so, that she actually sent us the largest 
quantity of grain. Belgium, still more strictly an importing 
country, also sent us a large quantity. It appears indeed that 
nearly one-third of the whole of our last year’s import of wheat 
came from these two countries, — countries, from which wc can¬ 
not ordinarily obtain any supply whatever.* Wc submit, that 
these are facts wliich alarmists should not persist in obstinately 
ignoring, and from which agriculturists only seeking the truth 
may derive courage and consolation. 

As regards our imports from those countiies which ordinarily 
do afford a surplus, it is easy to prove that, at recent prices, they 
have not paid, and therefore cannot be continued. The general 
fact that, during 1848, as well as 1849, importation from the ordi¬ 
nary continentid grain ports has been a losing speculation, is noto¬ 
rious ; but, preferring particular facts and instances, wc shall 


* Belgium may, irrespective of her own harvests, become now an 
exporting instead of an occasionally importing country; for, the 
railway communication, which is completed to her frontiers, espe¬ 
cially that to the Rhine at Cologne, must divert from Rotterdam 
part of the supplies formerly sent there for export. This, however, 
will not be a new source of supply, but only the substitution of a 
new outlet for the produce of the Upper Rhine. 
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show, by authenticated and uiKiuestionahle figures, the oondition 
of the foreign grain trade as it stood in the beginning of March, 
and pretty nearly as it lias stood since harvest, in the chief 
grain port (excent London) on the east coast. The'follow¬ 
ing statement, wdiich has been minutely tested, needs no ex¬ 
planation. Mr. Wilson and ‘^Ir. Sandars may compare it with 
their conflicting returns. 

Dantzig, 10th Fcbi uary, 1850 :— 

High mixed wheat GO @ G2 lbs. per bushel f.o.b. - 37s. @ 40s. p. qr. 

Average weight 60 lbs. average price 6</. 

Charges :— 

Freight - - - - 

Jn.soranee at II guineas premium - 1a*. 2(1. 

Sound dues - - Oa*. 3(1. 

Bank ehargi's for paying in London Os, iitt. 

Loss on measure, and shore dues 0.v. Grf. 

Making up weight to 62 lbs. (the 
usual selling weight in liOith for 
white wheat), from 61 lbs. the 
natural average weight, say 1 lb. 
per bushel - - - Oat. Od. 

Duty - - - -Is. 0(/. 

Factor’s commission - - 2.s*. Oct. 

- Os. Td. 


Nett cost ex ship in Leith - - - 47a*. Id. 

Nett eostcr warehouse .—add L. per quarter for 

warehousing and delivering day - - 48.v. L/. 

Selling price at corresponding date in the 

British port ----- 46a*. 0<'/. 


Rostock, 9tli February, 1850 ;— 

Finest wheat 63 lbs per bushel f.o.b. - - 36jf. 36.v. Gd. p. qr. 

« -- / 

Average price - 36s. 3d. 

Charges as from Dantzig - - 9s. 7d. 

Less on freight, being 
3 a’. instead of 3s. Gd. 
per quarter - - Gd. 

Also less making up 
weight, the natural 
weight being the sell¬ 
ing weight in Leith, 
for red wheat 63 lbs. 9d. 

- If. 3d. 

8f. 4d. 


Nett cost ex ship in Leith 


44f. 7d. 
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Nett cost ex warehouse —add as above 1«. per 
quarter ----- 45 s. 7c/. 

Selling price at corresponding date in British 
port ----- 44s. Or/. 

Lubeck, (Holstein) 1.5th February, 1850:— 

Wheatof Cl lbs. per bushel l'.o.b. - - 34s. Sts. 6r/. p. qr. 

* 

Average price - 34s. 3rf. 

Charges on the foregoing - 9s. Irf. 

Add 1 lb. for weight to be made up - Os. 7d. 

— - - 9s. 8r/. 

Nett cost ex ship in Leith - - - 43s. \\d. 

Nettcostea-wareAoMSc—add Is. - - 44s. 11c/. 

Selling price at corre.sponding date in British 
port - - - - - 41s. Od. 

To the expenses of importation, as above stated, should be 
added about 9r/. per quarter for sea risk not covered by the 
insurance, which is only effectual when the vessel is stranded or 
the loss total. To London the freights are higher than to the 
port we have selected; and to west-coast ports, of course, higher 
still. In round figures we may average the certain loss on each 
quarter of wheat imported during the winter and spring of 
1849—1850 as 3s. 6d. or 4s., in addition to all such risks as bad 
debts, &c. The bearing of these facts is obvious. Our agri¬ 
culturists will surely believe that foreign corn will not be grown 
and imported at a loss. It is not improbable that foreign pro¬ 
duction will be checked by the exceptionally low prices and 
profits (oi rather no profits) of 1849, in something like the 
same degree to which it had been stimulated by the exception¬ 
ally high jirices and profits of 1847. 

Having seen that 1849 was, as regards supply, and still more 
as regards prices, an exceptional year, we turn now to a more 
general view of the position and prospects of the British agricul¬ 
turist. And first, we would call to mind a fact which in the 
midst of the late alarm and hubbub seems to have dropjtcd, if 
it has not been carefully thrust, out of sight; namely, that grainy 
in which the British agriculturist is exposed to competition, is 
not his only product, but that two~thirds of his whole produce, 
consisting of roots, sheep, cattle, &c., are not affected by Free-- 
trade at all, —except so far as that system tends to give them 
an increased demand and enhanced value. 

In assigning cither a positive or proportional amount to any 
agricultural product, or in trying to arrive at the total of all the 
products, we enter on unmapped ground—a fact of the lament¬ 
able truth of which we could imt give better evidence, than by 
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nicroly incntionln^ th:it ;it a iiioetinfj of * the London Fanners’ 
‘ Cliih,’ a few weeks it was bravely dunbteil ami debated 
whether the. animal avorae^e hoim; produee of wheat was scorn 
or twruii/-foiir million <iMarfors. AVo take for basis the i‘al- 
enlations made by Mr. Al*Cnlloch in 1814, which led him llum 
to state the annual value of tie igrienlturiii [iroduce of the three 
kingdoms: — 

From arable land ... .i?l.‘JS,()21,.'548 

From pasture auii ‘ uncultivated’land - 


4‘227,77I,54H 

But this classification is not one exhibiting the laets wanted for 
the present impiiiy, viz. that pro[)ortion of agricultural produce 
which is afieeted by foreign competition,—namely, the cereals: 
.and that which is unaileeted by it, — namely, animals and roots. 
Taking from the first of the two elas.sos given by Mr. M ‘Culloeh, 
the following items—Gardens, which do not form a part of ‘ the. 
• agricultural interest; ’ 'rurnips and Clover, in which there i.-' not 
and cannot be any competition worth reckoning; Flax, in which 
there had been Free-trade ten vears before the date of Mr. 
M‘Culloch’8 estimate; and Potatoes, which are higher than uiulcr 
iVotcc.tion (hut on the frish portion of which we jmt only 
half t\m value .ascrihed to it by Mr. M‘Culloch in 1844);—and 
adding them to the articles contained in the second lino of 
Mr. M'Ciilloch’s classification, the result stamls thus;— 

Cattle, cattle-food, roots and other articles (a.s 

above) not <-xposed to foreign (joinpetition .-£'l.‘}7,29.>,00f> 
Cereal crops, exjio.^-ed to competition - fK),47t),5IiJ> 


X'227,771,5-18 

Tlic products, therefore, which are not exjiosod to compidi- 
tion are about 50 per cent, greater in value than those which arc 
so exposed ; and, as Mr. M‘Cuiloeh calculated wheat at 52.v., 
and other grains in proportion, while, at tlic time ho wrote, 
most of the articles in the non-ccreal class w'crc ehraper than 
they are now ; and also as the [iroportion of roots to cereals has 
greatly increased since 1844, both as i-egards the number of 
acres under crop and the produce per acre — avc think that, 
making all allowances for roughness of estimates, wc arc within 
the mark in stating that two-thirds in value of the annual agri¬ 
cultural produce of Britain is of that class Avhich, in the nature 
of things. Free-trade cannot injuriously affect.* 


* A fiimiliir calculation in another form, and relating to England 
only, confirms the probability of these proportions. Taking the cereal 
VOL. XCI. NO. CLXXXIV. Q Q 
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Experience has shown, to the satisfaction even of the panic- 
stricken of 1842, that at least in Live Animals the foreigner 
cannot successfully compete with us. In every kind of aniimd 
(except Lambs and Sw’inc, the number of both of wliich is insig¬ 
nificant) there has been a gradual and steady decrease in the 
imports for several years. Last year’s import was less than 
that of 1848, and that again less than the import of 1847. An 
attempt, however, has been made to supply the place of the 
Cattle Panic with a Provision Panic. VVe have been saved from 
the Live Animal, but only to be trodden down by the Dead. 
If agriculturists would in this case, too, only look at facts, in¬ 
stead of listening to their fe:u-s and fancies, they would soon 
be reassured. It is jdain that in this country, where neither 
climate nor taste induces a demand for 'alted food, and where 
it is the custom for ex)nsumcrs to cure for themselves, the im¬ 
portation of cured jn’ovisions—of which all but a mere trifle of 
the importations consists, and must consist—is certain of find¬ 
ing an early and narrow limit. That limit seems to have been 
already reached; one or two of the articles of J*rovision show a 
decrease last year, none a considerable ino’case. But, moreover 
— and this perhaps is the main fact — the actual total ([uantity 
is not worth taking into account, in relation to the whole. The 
imj)ort for 184}) of the chief article. Beef, in all its forms, dead 
and alive, salt and fresh, stands thus: — 

Oxen and cows - - . - 39,672 

Beef, 149,917 cwt. which, at 6 cwt. of market¬ 
able meat per animal, gives of animals - 24,986 

Total number of animals - - 64,6.'>S 

The estimated annual consumption of beef in the kingdom is 
2,000,000 animals, on which the number imported last y<'ar, as 
just given, is less than 3^ per cent. In the item of Pigs, the 
imports, live and dead, are considerably above this pro])ortion; 
but the item is comparatively a small one, — to say nothing of 
the fact, that the number of pigs imported from abroad have not 
nearly filled the gap caused by the falling off in their supply from 
Ireland. While in the case of the far larger items of Sheej), 
Latnbs, and Calves (taking Live Animals, and Mutton, Lamb, 
and Veal together), the per-centage of imports on ilje entire 

crops^of England at 40,000,000 of quarters — the highest estimate, — 
30s. a quarter all round will give 60,000,000/. of value. Assuming 
other crops and animals to be \vorth 120,000,000/., we. have a gross 
produce, of 180,000,000/. Now this is probably near the mark. Eor 
the ordinary supposition, which puts the rental of England :it 
45,()0O,0CK)/., and the rent at one-fourth of tlie gross produce, brings 
out a gross produce of precisely the same value. 
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coiisunijjtion is very much lower tlian that whicli wo lia\e iilroailv 
niontioiiod in the great article ol* Beef. On the whole, the Tact 
is beyond disproof', that the imports of foreign provisions in all 
shapes, are not above three per vent, on the vonsinuptlon; a pro¬ 
portion so inconsiderable as fully to prove our position, ^—tliat, 
as regards all that class of ai iAcles, the British agriculturist is 
not exposed to competition at all. 

But, If more proof is wanted on this imptn-taiit and neglected 
point, we have it in the history of the jn’Ices of the articles in 
question : which have stood as high under Fretstrade as cither 
under Brohibition, or under the duties of 1H42. They have, 
in fa(;l, been more steadily high, except during the panic caused 
by farmers’ ‘ friends,’ than the prices of any uthei product tliat 
can he named. The following figures show the medium j)rii'(‘ 
per stoiu' of 8 lbs., — tliat is, the price between the average 
^top' price and the average lowest jirice — of mi*!it in Smllh- 
field, during the six years preceding and the six years following 
the change of 1842 : — 
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It will be seen how prices fell from mere panic—for the im¬ 
portations were trifling and powerless—in the three years follow¬ 
ing lH42 ; and how, when the farmers had cooled down, j)rie(!> 
sprang nj) in 1846 and the folhnving years, towards tludr 
formcr levels; although in 1846, the entire duty, — the slight 
modification of whicli had been in 1842 considered certain ruin, 


—was knocked ofT at one stroke of Sir Kobert’s p<.*n. 

As regards Sheep (the annual value of which, including wool, 
is greater than that of Cattle) we happen to possess some per- 
hajis still more reliable data than those which arc fiiriiisheil by 
the price of butchers’ meat in London. There is an estate, almost 
wholly pastoral, in the South of Scotland,—the rents on which 
arc regulated year by year according to the price of Sheep 
and Wool; and the prices on which have been ascertained to be 
a fair average of the three great sheep-rearing counties of Dum¬ 
fries, Selkirk, and Koxburgh. With the explanation, — that for 
the first six years Wool was not averaged, and that the price of 
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Lambs is taken at the medium between the two qualities called 
‘ tops’ and ‘ seconds,’ and that the breed is the Cheviot,—wo give 
the following table, compiled from the books of the estate alluded 
to, as showing the price of Sheep in one of the priiiciivd dis¬ 
tricts, and, proportionately at least, for the whole country, during 
the last thirty-three years:— 
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Here, again, we have the same feature, as wc have just seen 
brought out by the Sinithficld prices—a great fall caused by 
the causeless panic following the change of 1842; and then a rise 
to a highi r level than before, under the system of entire Free- 
trade commencing in 1846. It is remarkable, however, that, even 
including tiic three or four years of panie, the avci’agc of the six 
years folhnving the removal of Prohibition has been greater than 
the average of the six years preceding:— 


Wool. 
s. d. 

Prohibition—1836-1841 27 7.1 
Free Trade—1843-1848 26 Oj 


Lambs. 
s. d. 
8 lOJ 
11 3i 


Draft Ewes. 
s. d, 

18 0 
18 5-1 


The only decline here is in Wool; but since the latest 
of these dates, the price of wool has (even by the admission 
of Sir J. Trollope, the mover of the Protectionist amendment 
to the address,) risen 25 per cent. This rise may be safely re¬ 
ceived as a set-off against the fall last year in the other non-cereal 
articles; — tlic cause of which (whatever it may have been) was 
)iot importation. It is also worth noticing that, of the three 
years following entire Free-trade, the prices of one of them 
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(1848) have been hipjher than those of any year save one sinee 
1835 ; and of another, (1847,) higher than any year since 1819. 
Wc do r.ot know of any other article of extensive |»rot(nclion 
and cuiisninption, in beludf of which a similar statement i-an be 
made. 


To what has been here adduced, many similar though smaller 
facts might be added. Of dairy [ll•(^duee butter and cheese — 
the im])()rls decreased last year. No roots are imported, exeejit 
I’otatoes; and of the price of these n<;t i.’veii the most morbiil 
grun>blcr can complain, ’^fhe price of working horses is .;t) per 
cent, higher than ten years ago,- -although, in 1835, a Committee 
of the House of Commons, in its t'agcrness to aggravate aurieiil- 
tural griefs, estimated that railways would <‘ause that j)articular 
species of stock to sink two-thirds in demand and value. 

Here, tlien, we have the inii)ortant and half-h)rgotten fact 
demonstrated, that ttco-thirds in ralne of the annual afjricuUnral 
jtroduce have been aiid will he unaffected hi/ ini/iortalion, — the 
greater part of those two-thirds being also of liigh \alue in 
cheapening and increasing, by the supply of manure, the pro¬ 
duction of the remainder. 


(doming to the assertion so often made that, In the other third 


of tlieir j)roducc, our agriculturists cannot, under J<'rce-tj’ade, 
maintain competition with the foreigner, we beg to recall another 
liict, which it is the custom to forget or wilfully pass over- ■ 
namely, that Free-trade and other recent changes, if they have 
<lone something uyainst the British agriculturist, have also done 
something /or him. From the language of our alarmists, it might 
be inferred thsit agriculturists hail everything to sell and iiolhing 
to buy, and that no produce has fiillcn in price hut theirs. A 
valuable pai)cr, read by Mr. Porter at the last meeting of the 
British Association, however, shows that the jwlee of everything 
which the agriculturist cats, drinks, or wears, has fallen in a much 
greater [woportion than the price of that one-third of his produce 
whiidi alone has fallen at all. Then, various seeds and foreign 
fec:1ing stuffs, formerly liable to duty, now eojnc in eitlier free 
or at greatly reduced rates. For instance, the reduction of 
the duty on grass seeds from 2Ls'. to 5,v. per cent., is equal to 
2^. 3r/. on every acre sown with grass in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the North of Engh-ind; while linseed cake, the free use 
of whii'h on a farm tends more than anything else — not even 
excepting guano, to which the farmer owes so much — to 
increase the produce of his cereals, has fallen at least 50 per 
cent, within the last few years. Another advantage which has 
been conferred on agriculturists by Free-trade, and which is cer¬ 
tainly entitled to some consideration, is its tendency to give pros- 
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perity to their only customers, — a point we shall refer to pre¬ 
sently, in connexion with another part of the subject. A furUier 
advantage, and an immense one, is the tendency of Free-trade 
to produce steadiness of price. The wider the market, the 
steadier the i)rlcc. Besides which, all contrivances artificially to 
narrow the market miscarry sooner or later. The Protective 
system was like an attempt to keep running water from it.s 
natural course and level. The dam was for ever leaking, here 
a little and there a little; and at frequent Intervals, when the 
‘ pr<)tccted’ farmer in the vale below deemed most surely that 
his fortunes were ‘ a-ripening,’ or whilst he possibly had gone to 
slcej) In his false security, the dam gave way, and down came 
the deluge, bearing devastation and confusion with it. 

Passing on to the natural or non-lcgislative causes, which arc 
said, in the particular instance of the growth of grain, to make 
competition with the foreigner hopeless, we set aside, first, the 
better climate of the foreigner as an admitted though exagge¬ 
rated fiict: we put against it, however, certain natural or 
non-legislative advantages which the cultivators of the soil of 
Britain possess to a greater extent, not only than their grain- 
growing rivals, but than the inhabitants of any other country 
upon earth. 

'riic British agriculturist has more abundant capital and 
chea])er than any of his rivals. The more we reflect upon this 
distinction, the higher value shall we put upon it. The increase 
of fertility which land derives from draining and manures is 
ascertained by this time: and equally so, that the land, which 
our agricudurists occupy, lies in the midst of the best market in 
the world—a piece of good fortune, which we shall presently 
illustrate. On the details of this part of the question we do 
not entiif, [>artly because both the existence of the advantage, 
and the partial and singularly unctjual degree to which it has 
been employed, are matters of admission among all persons of 
ordinarj’ candour and intelligence, at all acquainted with the 
subject. 

Another particular highly favourable to the British occupier, 
in which he has a century’s start even of the rivals who come 
nearest him, is the comparative cheapness, frequency, and security 
of transit —a superiority which we always enjoyed to a vast ex¬ 
tent in right of our insular position, and which is now immensely 
augmented by our railroads. If, in order to illustrate the money 
Vfduc of a railroad to a fanner, we take what may be called an 
average case, and suppose an arable farm of 350 acres to be 
situated wdthin three or six miles of a station, and to be con¬ 
nected with a great market by twenty miles of rail, we shall 
find the annual saving on the carriage of the ordinary j)roduc- 
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tions of tlio furni to be at least (JO/.* Mr. Smith, of DeanstoH, 
reckons the s.avin«r at two-thirds of the whole annual cost 
of transport; which, in the instance we have taken, wou\{l give 
a saving three or four times greater than the sum mentioned: 
but here, as throughout, we have been desirous to keep on the 
moderate or safe side. The huge element w’hich carriage of all 
kinds must form in the cost of products, so bulky as those in 
which the agriculturi-it deals, is undeniable. We observe that a 
petition was lately presented to Parliament I'rom some farmers 
in J{oss-shire, eom[>laining of their distance from the London 
market—a coni[)laint which, from its very absurdity, only in¬ 
dicates si) much the more strikingly the importance belonging 
to the eobt of transj)ort. Now Avhat is the position of our rivals 
with reg;ird to the cost of transport ? Measuring the distance 
of th(!ir farms from their sea-i)orts or markets (and speaking 
modt'ratcly), they have to travel a league of vile roads, — for 
every luile, of those excellent roads and raihvays, which even 
the worst-placed and most inland tenantry ol‘(ireat Britain is 
sure of linding almost at their doors. The (dlect of facilities 
of transport is seen in the vast disparity, even among our 
niost a<lvaiiccd neighbours, between the prices of produce of 
the same (piality according as it is sold in different tlistricts. 
M. Passy, in a ‘memoir’ read before the French Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences, in 1844, mentions (and the 
statement is of more value fn)m having been imule incidentally, 
and wlien dealing with another subjecl,) th.at wheat brings in 
the vicinity of Bordeaux' 25 or 30 per cent, more than wheat 
of the same (piality in Lorraine, 'faking a later date, we find, 
from the official returns for 1849, that in that year the average 
of the highest of the eight districts into which France is divided 
for corn-law returns was 25 per cent, above the average of the 
lowest. Speaking gimerally, those countries, from wdiicJi we 
may really took for exports, are much worse placed tJian FraniiC, 
as regards internal communication; the rivers being frozen over 
for months, and the roads, when not altogether blocked uji, 

* Tills by no means represents the whole advantage. The railway 
effects a saving also in tiiu conveyance of manure; and often finds 
the fanner a market which would b(j otherwise inaccessible for root- 
crops, sucli as potatoes and turnips. h''or instamv*, we may mention 
that tile great consuming district of Glasgow has, for the last two or 
three years, been largely supplied Avith potatoes carried by rail from 
Ea.'st Lothian, on the other side of tin* i^-land ; and that preparations 
arc making this .reason in the county we liave just named —the 
leading agi-iculturul county of Scotland — for the growth of that root 
on a scale at least four times greater than was ever known before 
the potato-rot was heard of. 
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what would be here considered execrable. For instance, through 
the Trade Circulars ot* the coni merchants during spring, we 
find such advices as these— {Circular trf Alcssrs. Berry^ llcmler- 
soHj CVa, I.citli, giving extracts^ from the letters of their cor- 
rcsi)ondcnts to tlfis effect)—^Dantzig, 10th Feb. From the 
wretched state of ‘ the roads since the thaw commenced, our 
‘ supplies arc short.’—‘ Koenigsberg, Feb. 9th. The ])ad roads 
‘ prevent supplies.’ While these arc the complaints from ports 
like Dantzig and Ktenigsberg, situated on rivers, and in the 
most poj)ulous and prosperous of the grain-exporting countries, 
ive iJiay infer to what a degree the state of their roads must be 
a burden and ini[)cdinicnt, in the ''ase of other countries much 
more nmotc and backward; kee})ing io view throughout, that 
we arc not now speaking of roads of sucii length as suggest 
themselves to our insular experience, but of hundreds of miles. 
Taking these facts ijito consideration, and remembering that after 
the foreign grower has reached his own port, an addition of about 
35 per cent, (see the figures given on pp. 599, 570.) has to be 
made to its value there before it reaches onrs^ what other con¬ 
clusion can we cojne to, even as regards grain, than this — that 
these natural advantages amount to a natural protection much 
greater than can be thought necessary to make up for any natural 
disadvantages which the llritish agriculturist can allege, or at 
least can prove? and one which none of our other producers, 
dealing as they do in articles of the cost of which carriage forms 
an almost inappreciable proportion, can possibly possess ? 

The greatest advantage, however, possessed by the home- 
grower, and an advantage of ivhich none but a suicidal policy 
can deprive him, is, that he lives in the largest and dearest 
market in the world, and has, in his own countrymen, the only 
considerable community we know of, whose consumption largely 
exceeds its home production. The case of France during the 
past year proves this advantage to be infinitely greater than any 
artificial law could create; and when it is considered th:it France 
comes nearest us in the adequacy of her own demand to her 
own supply, and that she is under the shelter of a sliding-scale, 
it will be admitted'that we have not chosen our instance unfairly. 
The average price of wheat in the French markets for the ten 
years ending 1847 wa'? 51.?. 2rf., and during the same period her 
exports were more than balanced by her imports. In 1849, 
however, came an abundant harvest; and, ivithout a single 
quarter being imported, the annual average went down to 
33 j. ; and at the close of the year, even in the highest 

districts, wjis only 29s. 6<f. Now, why was it that in a country 
within sight of our own shores, defended by rigid protection. 
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and not liav'mg imported a single quarter, prices fell last year 
50 per cent, below its own ten years' average, and dO per cent, 
below the year’s price in this country, where there was an 
abundant harvest, open j)orts, and importations unprecedentedly 
and (for reasons we liave seen) unnaturally large? Mainly, 
because the Ifrench agriculturist has a market only able to take 
off his average produce; while the British agriculturist has a 
demand almost alwa’^'s beyond his unaided powers of supply — 
a demand which has tliis year absorbed 13,000,000 (piarters of 
foreign grain, and has yet maintained prices 30 j)cr cent, above 
those of our nearest neighbour, notwithstanding that that neigh¬ 
bour has enjoyed Protection, had no imports, and has had a free 
access to our markets. Surely it is tlie height of unreasonable¬ 
ness for our agricultural complainers, not only to refuse to allow 
weight to facts like these, but never to sj)eak of such a market 
except in depreciatory language, nor of tlic great body of con¬ 
sumers of which it consists, except as jicrsons whose interests 
are socially and politically of no account. 

It is (|uite possible, liowcvcr, to lay too much burden even on 
such ail ally as the largest demand and highest markets represent. 
The agriculturists used to be fond of telling the manufacturers 
that they, the agriculturists (a word they erroneously use as syno¬ 
nymous with the home market) are the manufacturers’ best cus¬ 
tomers ; they shouhl remember, on the other hand, tliat the 
manufacturers arc their only customers, or nearly so. For forty 
years our agricultural population has not increastul at all, while 
agricultural jiroduce has increased immensely,—the surplus being 
taken off only through the increased wealth and number of the 
other classes. Now’, the whole history of the Corn-laws, from 
1815 to 1849, shows that an artificially high jirice of food rapidly 
injures these other classes, and, by violently diminishing the con¬ 
sumption, speedily reacts on the grain-growers themselves; while, 
on the contrary, low or moderate prices raise the consumption with 
a celerity and to an extent of which we have never yet even sighted 
the limits. The ex 2 )erieiice of last year throws a striking light 
on this latter point. Every year since 1830 (and we might go 
farther back, bringing out the same results), we have imported 
more foreign grain than we consumed. In 1848, for instance, 
2,580,959 quarters of wheat were imported; but, although for 
three months of the year, even the 1«. duty was suspended, only 
1,865,294 quarters were passed for consumption. However, when 
we come to 1849, 3,872,134 quarters were, we find, imported, 
and 4,509,626 consumed. Taking this along with the fact that 
we had had an abundant home harvest and have now low stack¬ 
yards and warehouses, we get a glimpse of the extent to which 
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consumption is extended by low prices, and restricted by liigh. 
Under last year’s prices it is obvious multitudes must luivc eaten 
bread who could not eat it before; and multitudes liave bad 
enough who formerly bad too little. A law re-enacting high 
prices would just be, a law to pluck the bread out of these 
people’s mouths. To say nothing of humanity, it is worse than 
doubtful if such a policy would be even profitable. No man 
can permanently profit by the injury of his customers; and in 
tliis case the grower of grain is apt to do more than sim[)ly lose 
customers. J3car Ibod and bad ti'ade (experience and reason 
show tlie two things to be inseparable) reduce the iik'ujis and 
number of consumers; but tiiey do more. Agriculture not 
being able to provide for the natural increase of the |>o[)ulation, 
a certain number of persons must every year find a livelihood 
in other employments, or must go elsewhere; and, during the 
last three years of bad trade, emigration took off a number nearly 
equal to the whole natural increase. Now, where have they 
gone, and what are tlujy doing ? They are on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence and the Mississippi, growing corn. Whatever 
changes unfavourably the proportion between our population and 
our means of em[)loyiug them, must tend to change them from 
customers into rivals,—from corn-consumers in Britain to corn- 
growers in countries to which British ports are open. Turn it 
which way you will, the more it becomes plain that it is the 
British agriculturist’s interest to be content with his natural 
advantages, and that every attempt to grasp at more is throwing 
away the substance for the sake of a very shadow. 

Besides ihe natural disadvantage of climate, our farmers, how¬ 
ever, arc instructed to prefer frequent allegations of other disad¬ 
vantages under which they are told that they arc suffering, to 
the same effect, 'fhey say that labour is cheaper with their 
rivals than with themselves. To this we return a direct denial, 
— if what is meant is, not nominal wages, but their propor¬ 
tion to the work done. It would not be difficult to demon- 
stratt'., by authentic and incontrovertible details, that, for a long 
period, the wages of the English agricultural labourer have 
been barely sufficient to procure him the food and raiment/ 
upon which the amount of labour rendered by him could be 
actually performed. At its very best, what is spoken of as the 
mised scale of Englisii necessaries and comforts, comes to little 
more than that. Avoiding, however, painful and invidious 
particulars, we point to one general fact, which must, of itself, 
go a long way to refute these allegations about the dearness of 
British labi)ur compared with foreign. If the English agri¬ 
cultural labourer were really and to any considerable extent a 
dearer article than the same class in other countries, we should 
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observe some tciulcncy to bring in the ebeaper arllelo, everv klml 
of natural obstacle notwithstanding. Now, the tciuloney is all 
the other way. Adam Smith, it is true, has told us that, ‘ after 

‘ all that has been said of the levity ol’ human nature, ji man is. 

» * 

‘ of all sorts of luggage, the most diflicult to be transported,’ Bu t 
since Adam Smith wrote, cveiything relating to the trans])orting 
of men (except as regards language,) has undergone a revolution, 
of which he never Ircamt: not much more money and time now 
serve to take a man to New Orleans and Constantinople than 
would have taken Adam Smith from Edinburgh to London. We 
see tin; ctfects of the change in actual facts, bearing on this ques¬ 
tion of free-trade in labour. We import nohihour, but we annu¬ 
ally an immense quantity; — and to where? l*rincipally 

to America, three thousand miles away, and the very country 
— which, though wages, and csj)ecially agricultural wages, are 
three limes higlu'r there tlian here, our Protectionists fear as 
one of their chief rivals in the, British corn-market. As rewards 

o 

also the Continent, wc export both skilled and unskilled labour, 
ami import none. Diversity of languag<3 even is no impedi¬ 
ment. This is established by well-known facts — from the 
evidence taken before Parliamentary Coimnittccs thirty years 
ago, down to the latest exj)criencc dcrive<l from the rebuilding 
of llarnburgh, or from railway-making at Boulogne, or flax- 
spinning at Lille. W^e are satistied, that the disadvantage to 
which employers of Phiglish labour are exposed in consequence 
of the higher wages of their labourers is infinitesimally small. 
When the workman gets more money, it is only hcean.se he docs 
more and better work. English wages may he very high : while 
English labour i.s very cheaj). Tl>e ( Vlt is at our door, ill 
enough off. Several circumstances go towards determining the 
qimntlty and species of Irish labour which come into competition 
with English labour in the English labour-maikct. ()f these 
causes, nobody can assign to each its true proportion; .and say 
how much Irish labour stays away on account of its real dear¬ 
ness notwithstanding its app.arent cheapness—and how much is 
kept out tlii’ough the hostile operation of English Poor-laws. 

Upon the other two alleged agricultural disadvantages — taxes 
and rent—it is not requisite to cntci\ The former,—as regards 
at least the general amount and pressure of English taxation, com¬ 
pared with foreign,— is the subject of a separate i)aper; the latter 
is a matter of private business, and not of public [)olicy. Without 
interfering with the question,—whether a reduction of rents at 
this juncture is necessary and juj^; wc maintain that prices must 
regulate rent, not rent prices; and wc only add that it would be 
a matter of regret and reproach, if any loss caused by the new 
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system should be allowed by the landlord to ltdl on tenants, who 
never benefited by the old. 

Perhaps the strongest dissuasive from Protectionist agitation 
remains yet to be mentioned. Success, or, at least, pcriijanent 
success, is impossible; and there is immense mischief and risk in 
the attempt. Never did any set of men ‘go to the country’— 
not even our High Churcli clergy in the Sachcverell movement, 
which they seem to be preparing—with a cause more essen¬ 
tially unpopular, or under circumstances more utterly adverse. 
A tax on bread, and that tax for the benefit, not of the State, 
but of a class, is at any time an ugly proposal, and is especially 
desj)erate at a time like this. In State affairs, it is always 
more e.'isy for those in possession to defend than to restore; 
while in this case all the powers that proved Lhemselves powerful 
enough in the first instance to destroy, remain prcpare«l to resist 
restoration, and have been multitudinously recruited. The 
League, though long triiimjdiant among the more intelligent and 
active sections of the middle class, never really roused nor even 
thoroughly conciliated the masses. The leaders of the League 
appeared to think that they had made a great advance, when 
their ])ublic meetings were no longer in danger of being swamped 
by crowds of Chartists; wdio, if not subsidised by Protectionist 
money, were inflamed by the I’rotcctionist fallacy that cheap 
bread must mean low wages, liut all this is changed. That 
which no reasoning, however forcible, and no eloquence, however 
unadorned, enabled them to perceive, is now made palpable and 
visible. Like blind Kent, they ‘see it feelingly.’ They can 
now understand it even in Buckinghamshire.* Among the 
manifestations, all too rude, at most of the Protectionist meet¬ 
ings during the winter, may be detected, even in the most 
ruRil districts, a slight foretaste of what would be the charac¬ 
teristics of Protectionist agitation, should it be carried into or 
near the enemy’s country,—that is, into any of the great scats 
of population; or should the enemy, that is, the great body of 
consumers, be incited to reprisals by any considerable measure 
or even appearance of success on the part of their agricultural 
aggressors. ‘ In this question,’ said Lord John Russell, in that 
speech on the Address w'hich in breadth of view and quiet force 

* * We did not find that any hope was entertained of a return to 

* Protection ; indeed, one respectable farmer told us that the labouring 
‘ classes were now so well educated and read so many tracts and news- 
‘ papers, that they would rise in ^ body to prevent it. This statement 

* was made by a man in every way opposed to Free-trade prineiples, 

‘ and was accompanied with expressions of regret at the “evil effects of 

* “ knowledge upon the poor.’"— Times* Agricvltural Commissioners^ 
High Wycombe^ Jan. 24. 
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lias seldom been excelled by bini, — ‘ in this (inestiou every nuui 

* has a stake, every man, woman, and child has and feels an 
‘ interest. If you were to put on a duty raising the price, evt'ry 
‘ man would count the additional l.-f., Lv. 6^/., or 2.s'. *a week, 

‘ which you would have made him pay for the suj)[)ort of his 

* family. Now, are you read, to face that question?’ It would 
be facing a j)owder-magazinc with a torch. 

And yet there are, or were a few weeks ago, some of those 
who have most to lose and most to fear, who seemed, never¬ 
theless, disposed to enter on the enterprise. ^tVc shall not soon 
forget the startling recklessness of spirit and coarseness of 
speech, with which certain even of the magnates of the laud set 
out, some five months back, on this <lcspcrate crusade. Never 
did j)oor Chartist demagogue, besotted ^vith ignorance and the 
fumes of mob ajiplause,—and perhaps ‘speaking in hunger for 
‘ bread, not in thirst for revenge,’'—■ vapour cither more foolishly 
or more fiercely than sundry Protectionist leaders, from Dukes 
downwards. It is an evil thing w'hcn Peers talk glibly of 
‘revolution’ as something likely, if not justifiable; and when 
county membera denounce the chief statesmen of the country 
as ‘ liars,’ amid applauding yells and oaths. And under what 
motive and cue for passion do these nobles and senators thus 

‘ Drown the stage with tears,— 

And cleave the genend ear with horrid speech ’ ? 

It is in a breeches’pocket cause,—a question between their 
pockets and the pockets of the rest of the community. They 
talk of ‘ revolution,’ and do their utmost, by fair means and foul, 
to get up an agitation,—in order to escape from the grievance of 
cheap bread! What! after Great Britain—‘ serene, like heaven 
‘ above the clouds ’—has preserved throughout the revolutionary 
storm which has been recently sweeping over Europe, an attitude 
and aspect which will form one of the noblest features in her noble 
history,—after having remained unshaken, unscduccd, unterrified, 
amid the war of principles and the crash of thrones,—is she to be 
cast into danger and confusion from motives mean as these, and 
for objects so unreasonable and hopeless? And worse, after 
our industrious masses stood patient through the semi-fiunine of 
1847, and loyal through the revolutionary fever of 1818, are our 
aristocracy to exhibit themselves in the character of wanton 
disturbers of the public peace, whenever their commodity, the 
poor man’s loaf, is not so dear as scarcity and monopoly might 
make it ? Such a course would not be grateful, nor decent, nor 
prudent; and is as alien, we believe, to the instincts of English 
gentlemen, as, we are sure, it is to their interests. 
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Aht. X. — 1. R'ac.khUck uuf die Entimckluny dor Deutachm 
Aiujeleyenheiten im Jahre 1849. (Kctrospcct of tlie devclope- 
ment of Gennaii Affairs in the year 1849.) Jlcrlin : 1850. 

2. Preussen und seinepolitische l^tellung zu Deutschland nnd den 
Europnischen Staaten von B'ulow-Cuminerow. (Prussia and 
her Political lielation to Germany and the States of Miirope.) 
Berlin: 1849. 

,3. An JlehtricJi Goyern : eine IStimmc avs dem Deutschen Volke. 
(To Henry (iagern; a Voice from the German People.) 
Stuttgard: 1849. 

4. Political Letters on Germany. By Germaniciis. (In the 
‘ Globe’ Newspaper.) 

closed our remarks on the Political State of Germany, 
twelve months ago, at tlie moment when the Headship 
of the German Union had l)cen offered to the King of Prussia 
by the Parlianicnt of Frankfurt, and while his answer was still 
uncertain. It was a moment in which much of the future of the 
civilised world hung upon the will of one man. A spontaneous 
and informal meeting of representatives of public o])inion had 
drawn from the jGcrrnanic Diet the convocation of a Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, whose legality was undispulcd, and whose 
decisions only wanted to be acted on to become laws. The 
arch of the constitution had been gradually raised, and the 
key-stone lay ready to consolidate the work. After apparent 
hesitation, and with semblances of regret, the King of Prussia 
declined the honour and the responsibility, and in so doing scaled 
the doom of the German Parliament. Disheartened and, for 
the time, distracted, the Constitutional l^arty, who had struggled 
long and well against fanaticism and treachery, almost disap¬ 
peared from the scene: the last days of the Assembly were 
characterised by impotent violence, and its extinction was almost 
more welcome to the friends of its promise and its purpose, than 
to the enemies who rejoiced over its downfall. 

We have sometimes thought that the magnitude of this enter¬ 
prise of a German Empire has not been sufficiently understood 
in this country to be justly appreciated; and the contemplation of 
wliat it was the King of Prussia by that act rejected, may both 
surprise and instruct. It was the revival in himself and his House 
of the great traditionary organisation of that sacred Roman Em¬ 
pire, which fills the central period of European history: it would 
luive placed within the control, not indeed of his arbitrary will, but 
of his counsel, his judgment, his administrative skill, and all the 
moral influences from which a sagacious constitutional monarch 
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can disstil so iniicli real j)ou'cr, the jnditical dc-tlny of tirirty* 
three millions of men, more jrenerally odueat(‘d, and less exjKwed 
to violent popular instincts, than any other civilised people: 
he njight have wicMcd, for tlic defence of the nation and’for the 
assertion of its rights and dignity against other powers, a force 
of not less than half a million < highiy-disci]>lined soldiers ; and 
througli him a ilistinct and authoritative foreign policy ^Yould 
ha-ve impressed on the liistory of Europe the desire and opinions 
of the German peojjle, instead of the nullity of the di])lomatic 
<!([uilibrium, which may represent, liuh^cd, contending principles, 
hut wliicli expresses only rival interests. 

But the acceptance of such a trust, though in itself an act of 
courage, docs not imply the power or the menus of conducting 
it to any good issue. There are two other grave points of con¬ 
sideration,— the ol)staclcs which stood in the way of success, 
and the capjicity of the man to surmount tliem. We have 
never concealed from ourselves oi‘ others the gnivity of these 
impediments. However earnest and truthful the yearning of 
a large majority of the people of the several German States to¬ 
wards a comprehensive unity,—a feeling based on a supposed 
historical reality, and severely tested by persecution and by time, 
— yet it was evident tliat the ready consent of llie governments 
of the smaller States, and the tanly or prosjjcctivc adJtesion of* the 
larger, liad little foundation either in tlicir national sentiment, 
])crsonal conviction, or high j)oli(^y, and could only be the rCvSiilt 
ill some cases of individual timidity, and in others of absolute 
desjiair. Many, and indeed most, of the grand-duehics and prin¬ 
cipalities had found tlic independence conferred on them by the 
Treaty of Vienna an intolerable burden: the evils of political 
convulsion and discontent were infinitely aggravated by the 
smallness of the locality : the public force was not sufficient to 
aflord protection to life and property against the tumults of the 
hour; and royal dignity had not tliose means of [ireserving itself 
from insult, which the lowest delegated authority enjoys iu a 
large and well-organised community. But iu the case of the 
four Kingdoms, it was very different. As long as the army 
remained faithful, there was no particular personal danger; and 
it was clear that nothing short of an exercise of revolutionary 
power on the part of the people, or the jiressing fear of it, could 
force the Governments into a scheme, with the grandeur of 
which tliey hud no sympathy, and the immediate effect of which, 
in the elevation of Prussia, was eminently unwelcome to them. 
Hanover, with her old grudges and still mindful of the tliwarted 
ambition of her neighbour,--Saxony, witli her sense of incon¬ 
venient contiguity, and the recollection of 1815, when her very 
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existence was in peril,—and Wurtcnibcrg, witli her avowedly 
Austrian and Russian j)redilectit)ns, were none of them likely 
to submit to anything but necessity; while 13avai-ia, proud of 
lier historical and often anti-German past, and regarding herself 
as distinct from the North of Germany both in religious senti¬ 
ments and in some material interests, was evidently determined to 
struggle hard, before she permitted her political individuality— 
now idealised to her imagination by her great sculptor Schwan- 
thalcr—to be subordinately grouped into a German Hegemony. 
The hostility of Austria to the project was sure to bo that of a 
defeated rival: her unhappy relations with her own provinces 
could not, indeed, at that time have allowed of open hostilities, 
but no resources of <liplotnacy and intrigue would be spared, to 
mar the fortunes of the new-born Union, and present menaces 
might easily be fanned into future war. Of the opposing influ¬ 
ences of foreign Powers we speak with caution, because they are 
each so modified by the interrud condition of their several coun¬ 
tries at any particular moment, that it is difficult to estimate tlie 
worth and weight of the opposition. Rut it has ever been tlio 
traditional policy of France to prevent the colicsion and compact¬ 
ness of Germany*; and the establishment of this mighty Union, 
emanating from the popular will, constraining the inclinations 
of dynasties, and accepting all the })rinciplcs of copstitutional 
govciTimcnt, must have combined every element most distasteful 
to the Czar, and most likely to provoke his interference in the 
centre of Europe. 

On the other hand, there is perhaps no undertaking of equal 
importanci* in history against which equal obstacles have not been 
brought to bear, but which men have not been found equal to sur¬ 
mount. The fable of Napoleon Bonaparte, as recorded by Arch¬ 
bishop TVhately, rests on the unlikelihood of his success: for the 
heroic is ever supernatural, as far as ordinary life is nature, and 
our adult and accomplished world is just as susceptible of fan¬ 
tastic events and dramatic surprises as that distant past which 
imagination adorns and obscures. Will not the February of 
1848 seem to future historians a moment of time as astonisliing 
in the magnitude and diversity of its acculents, and as ijuportant 
in its results, as perhaps any other recorded on the dial-plate of 

• We have heard a distinguished French statesman very lately 
assert ‘that he should think even the possession of the Rhenish 
* Provinces of Prussia a poor compensation to France for the dangers 
‘ (if a German Union.’ There was more of this feeling in the modera¬ 
tion that prevented the French army in 1848 from establishing the 
kingdom of Northern Italy tiian liberal statesmen are willing to 
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the worltl ? That hour assuredly was not unprt^pltlous to j^rcat 
and new events; and the moral impulse from which the move¬ 
ment sprang had already done so much, tliat prohabllitv was no 
limit to its i)owcr. If in 1847 it had been predicted, to the 
(Icrman governments that in the following spring the hitherto 
obstructive} and absolutist Diet would unanimously decree, and all 
its members, including Austria, would issue orders for, the elec¬ 
tion of the National Assembly of Germany,— in which the power 
should be vested to give a Constitution {die rerfassiinfjyebeyide 
Notional- Vvrsammluntf) ; and that the Diet would vsolemnly sur¬ 
render all its rights into the hands of a central [)ower responsiblo 
to this Assembly, what language could have characterised the cx- 
travagam.’e of the supposition ? And yet this came about from 
two simple causes, — the intense desire of the German people 
for a national unity, and the involuntary confession of tlni 
separate governments, in the crisis of revolution, that there did 
lie ill that union an ultimate defence, both of the socjial oriler, 
at that time seriously threatened, and of the very authorities 
themselves, at that tiim; so gravely endangered. 

When, indeed, the immediate peril was past, the international 
difticnhics revived; and the unanimity of feeling, which had 
brought the Assembly togetlu;r, was shattered by ojijiosing inte¬ 
rests and dynastic jealousies. The position of Prussia soon clearly 
defined itself. In March, 1848, INI. Von Gagcrn had [irojioscd to 
the Legislative Cliamber of JTosse-Darinstadt that, until some 
com])letc change sliould bo efTcctcd in the constitution of Ger¬ 
many, one German sovereign should be invited to take the direc¬ 
tion of the affairs of tlio Confederation; and he strongly indicated 
the King of Prussia, as tin; only one wliose political tendencies 
and material circumstances jiermitteil him to he selected. The 
meeting of fifty constitutionalists, which took place at Heidel¬ 
berg in the same month, under the superintendence of Gervinus 
and Bassermann, and which convoked the Vor-Parlainent, made 
no eonceahnent of its intention of proclaiming tlie King of 
Prussia head of the new Bund. But the revolution of March 
at Berlin considerably changed this aspect of things. The 
ixjpular opinion which iiad looked on the King of Prussia as the 
necessary ‘ Deliverer,’ now finding him in open battle with a 
portion of his people, and amenable to the same accusations 
as othf’r sovereigns, turned bitterly against him. Jlis tanly 
concessions to the popular will were, then at least, believed to 
have been extorted by necessity, and no credit was given to 
him for them. On the other hand, the ready acceptance of the 
convocation of the Frankfurt Parliament by Austria, had layed 
for the moment its own revolutionary spirit, and had been fol- 
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lowed by the nomination of the Archduke John; so that the 
position of the Austrian party in the Ai^embly was veiy differ¬ 
ent from that which the statesmen of Western Germany could 
have anticipated. No one could have believed that Austria 
would have succeeded in making any head against the tide of 
liberal opinions or against the long-nourished and carefully 
inculcated doctrine, that the unity of Germany had been the 
I>a88ionatc dream of the youth of Frederick William and was now 
the main project of his experienced manhood. 

It had, however, required a protracted and consistent course of 
auti-Gcrnian policy on the part of Prince Metternich to dissociate 
the ideas of German Unity and Austrian Headship in the German 
mind. When the proclamation of Kalisch, in 1813, had raised 
the standard of German nationality, and roramoned to the field 
those popular hosts, who reinstated the power which the armies 
of Frederick the Great had been unable to preserve and would 
have been unable to restore, no thought of Prussian supremacy 
existed in the mind of any man. When, again, the princes had 
betrayed the hopes of the people, and Germany, dismembered 
and ‘ leas’d-out,’* found herself nearly as powerless for either her 
own developemcnt or her influence on the world as while she lay 
bound beneath the eagles of France, the forbidden dream of 
German empire was surmounted with the figure of Barbarossa, 
and the descendants of the House of Hapsburg were looked on 
as equally recreant to their OAvn uncontested rights and their 
inherited duties to the common fatherland. The policy under 
which Austria rejected and persecuted this feeling, instead of 
making use of it, was certainly not founded on any chivalrous dis- 
intercstednes ■; but was a necessary consequence of a principle, 
the wisdom of which late events have rather confirmed than dis¬ 
proved,—namely, that the unitary government of Austria is only 
possible under an absolute sovereign. So strong was this con¬ 
viction in the minds of the Emperor Francis and his minister, 
that, on the reconstruction of Europe, Belgium was given up 
without an effort; and Lombardy and Venice (which it is now 
a high political heresy to conceive of as disconnected from Aus¬ 
tria) were accepted with reluctance, the Emperor having at the 
first pledged his word to the British commissioner that he would 
not resume them. The apparent sacrifice was reasonable and 


‘ This dear, dear land, 

Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leas’d out (I die pronouncing it) 

Like to a tenement or pelting farm. 

Richardll.j Act 2d Sc. Ist. 
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far-sighted. For the non-German population of Austria would 
in any case so far outnumber the German, that, under a common 
constitutional system, the German element would necessarily be 
overpowered; while, on tlie other hand, it was very problematical 
whether provinces so entirely alien as these in habits, language, 
and position, could be retained in faithful and profitable con¬ 
nexion under an irresponsible central rule. When it had been 
once assumed that the federative jirinciplc should not be applied 
to Austria, but that, on the contrary, all the efforts of the 
government were to be bent towards obliterating provincial dis¬ 
tinctions, it was wise to make the Empire as compact as pos¬ 
sible: And, though the Lombanl soldier is now playing niora 
on the frontiers of Saxony, this military triumph has been 
achieved by a waste of resources and of vigour which deprives 
the victory of present profit or 1‘nture peace. As long, there¬ 
fore, as the Austrian Government was determined rigorously 
to [)ursue the system of an absolute and centralised authority, it 
was impossible for it to take advantage of the great national 
feeling, which only saw in Austria the traditionary 1 Icsitl of the 
German Federation, administering its affairs in strict .‘idherencc 
to laws and customs, and honouring the liberties of the other 
States as its own. It was not so much an opportunity that had 
been lost by Austria, as that circumstances had arisen entirely 
incom})atiblo with the form of national existence, which she Inid 
advisedly adopted and constantly adhered to. When, after the 
lapse o( years, the influences of Austi la and Prussia met face to 
face at Frankfurt, the chief author and agent of this system was 
himself in exile. On that occasion, Austrian statesmen would 
have done well to remember that, while, on the one hand, they 
could not reasonably have attempted to divest themselves of 
complicity with the former system, and to claim as their own the 
interests they had for thirty years been trampling under foot; 
on the other hand, it had now become equally extravagant to 
hope to realise what their ablest minister hud never attempted 
in his plenary authority, — a unitary Austria, exercising empire 
over Germany. 

But the suspension, or even the extinction, of the claims of 
Austria to the headship, did not necessarily imply their assump¬ 
tion by any other Power. Confederation {Staaten-bund) and 
union (liundes-staat) still remained two possible and distinct 
schemes of reconstruction. For all her own immediate purposes 
Austria had always found the old Diet sufficiently subservient, 
from Prussia down to Lichtenstein. But the restoration of the 
Diet implied the destruction of all that the Frankfurt Assembly 
represented; the very existence of that body had been an abso- 
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lute proof that the Diet had failed of its object and end: the 
constitution they were there met to frame was of necessity to 
be something in princii)le and action other than the Diet; and 
hence the representatives of Austrian interests, as opposed to 
German, became members of the Assembly for the purpose of 
destroying it, and framers of the constitution with tiie intent of 
making it null and void. Thus, when the parliainerttary history 
of Frankfurt comes to be written, it will be seen that no abne¬ 
gation of political consistency was too great to accomplish this 
object. If the Union must be decreed and the Headship offered 
to Prussia, the main effort was to be directed to giving it such 
characteristics as would make it most unacceptable to the King. 
Universal suffrage,—unwelcome to all ivdustrlal interests, as 
well as contrary to the general (Jerman appreciation of political 
power as a trust; and the suspensive veto,—eminently offensive 
to a mind which even at the moment of concession loves to cheat 
itself with the imagination of its own unfettered will,—these 
and other democratic portions of the constitution, were carried 
by the votes of the Austrian members. 

The essentially Conservative and Constitutional Party, of 
which Gagcrn is the head, was thus thwarted by the very 
persons, who, if not Austrians, would have been its natural 
supporters; and the democrats profited by the aid of these 
treacherous allies. The design was successful; and the Con¬ 
stitution offered to the King of Prussia gave a plausible pre¬ 
text to those who described it as an ill-concealed llcj)ublic. 
Many of the princes who adhered to it made no secret of their 
belief, that would seal their political doom; and the king was 
earnestly warned, even by those who w’cre not absolutely disin¬ 
clined to the undertaking, to beware lest he became the puppet 
of a merely destructive faction, who would use his name and tliat 
of Prussia to complete the disorganisation of society. Nor were 
there Avanting accusations of treason to the order to which he 
providentially belonged. The cause of kings in such an hour, it 
was said, was the cause not of one, but of all; and tlie man of 
honour was appealed to, when the statesman hesitated. There 
are two springs of human action, before cither of which all these 
and similar reinonstmnccs might Inwc given way; — intense per¬ 
sonal ambition, or entire conviction of rightful duty. Put nei¬ 
ther of them was here. When the hour of action arrives, it is not 
enough that a man should have his theory of what he would wish 
to see accomplished; the Deed comes to him dressed in circum¬ 
stances so different from what his fancy had depicted : it stands 
before him, long expected, yet hardly recognised; and the 
opportunity, on which days have meditated and nights have 
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dreamt, passes by imseizcd, and is lost for ever. Heroic ambi¬ 
tion, unshaken and unscrupulous, working out its ends by evil 
or by good, and trusting to be absolved by the history itself lias 
made, rejoices too heartily jii the occasion of action to analyse 
what lies beyond. Patriotic or philanthropic devotion confronts 
the danger, comparatively careless of victory, in the self-suf¬ 
ficing consciousness of riglit; and is loss the agent of its indi¬ 
vidual will than of a certain divine necessity. By one of these 
impulses Frederick the (Jlrcat raised up Prussia, by the other 
Washington created the United States; and cither might have 
erected a United Germany. As it is, the *ymn rffuto* of 
modern times will long remain a subject for the conflict of j)r(> 
babilities: and be discussed as one of those events, which, if it. 
had happened otherwise than it did, might have altered the his¬ 
tory of Europe. 

The King of Prussia, now acting under the counsel of Gene¬ 
ral Jiaduwltz, attempted to obtain by diplomatic means what 
he had rejected when presented by the popular will; and the 
events which occurred in rapid succession provc<l incontestably 
that there was no fear of a fierce and brutal demagogy succeeding, 
even under the most favourable circumstances, to turn the national 
sentiments to their own ends. 'J’he Democratic Party believed 
that the uiomcnt was arrived when the people, hopeless of .any 
good from above, and indignant at the abandonment of the great 
cause by their chosen chief in the crisis of its consnmmati(in, 
would rise in its wrath and sweep before it all established 
government, as it had done in France on much less provocation. 
Baden and Saxony burst into open revolution; in the former the 
extinguisher itself caught fire, and the army joined the rebels. 
Austria at the time was too busily occupied with her own em¬ 
broilments to be capable of offering any material assistance, and 
no army but the Prussian seemed of sufiicient force to arrest the 
movement. But the King of Prussia could not leave his own 
dominions unprotected; and it was only by calling out the Land- 
wehr, that he was enabled to succour bis distressed confederates. 
On this emergency, the king suminuiied his people to be the 
guardians of public order in Prussia, while he put down by force 
die outbreaks, which his own refusal of the Headship of Ger¬ 
many had provoked. This was much to ask; for it required the 
Prussian people to assume the attitude of repressing the excesses 
to which the irresolution of their sovereign had the appearance of 
having mainly contributed, and also to show him a mark of entire 
confidence at the very moment when he had disappointed their 
highest national hopes. And yet, almost without an exception, 
the service was faithfully discharged,—that service, which would 
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have been rendered with tenfold readiness, had it been demanded 
to maintain order and arrest eonfusion in United Germany. 
There is also little doubt, but that the ultra-democratic portions 
of the Frankfurt Constitution would have been constitutionally 
altered with great facility: or that the reaction against the 
extravagancies of democracy, which was certain to invade the 
minds of men, might have been prudently used to fence round 
the central authority with all such protection as was compatible 
with constitutional freedom. The governments which had re¬ 
ceived, and those who might desire to receive, the assistimce of 
Prussia in their hour of need, were naturally expected to be pre¬ 
pared with some equivalent. The results of gratitude were now 
to be added to those of fear, and upon this groundwork the so- 
cidled League of the Three Kings,— of Prussia, Hanover, and 
Saxony, — was established. It was based on a constitution which 
embodied all that was really essential in that of Frankfurt: and 
the parties were bound to adhere to this engagement for the space 
of one year. If by that time no arrangement had been come 
to by the other German States, they were at liberty to recon¬ 
sider the scheme. The King of Wiirtemberg, having been forced 
into submission to the Constitution of Frankfurt, did not think it 
worth while to adopt the Prussian modification; and Bavaria, 
after holding out hopes of an amicable agreement, grew more 
positive in her alienation, in proportion as Austria grew freer 
from actual embarrassment, and more able to afford her a direct 
support and countenance. 

The intervention of Kussia in the Hungarian war had now 
liberated Austria—not from any great national calamity, but— 
from the necessity of admitting the limited independence of that 
extensive kingdom. There was no period during that conflict, 
up to the actual intervention of foreign troops, when the young 
Emperor would not have been joyfully crowned at Pesth as King 
of Hungary; and it is doubtful whether that would have not 
been the result of Hungarian victory, even at the last moment. 
But, there arc certain favours which no man can receive at the 
hands of another without some loss of self-esteem, and so it is 
with nations. Gloss it over as they may, the acceptance of this 
assistance has inflicted a most humiliating wound on Austrian 
dignity: and all the brave blood in which it has since been bathed 
cannot heal it. To have been the first German power to call in 
Kussian troops to its assistance, was an odious characteristic in 
the judgment as well as instincts of all true Germans: and the pre¬ 
tensions of Prussia must now, accordingly, be doubly galling to 
the cabinet of Vienna, after so flagrant a demonstration of its 
own weakness. In the very cause of order, of which Austria 
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hail been the persistent champion, Prussia was wiiinin<f national 
laurels all her own, while Austria wjis receiving Cossack aid. 
'riie very provinces which -Viistria had of old wrapped round 
the Gcrinaii Knipire, and stood between Germany and France, 
Averc now rescued from aiiiireli^ by Prussian troo])s; and Saxony 
was compelled by circumstances into that dependence on Frussia, 
Avhich, from her local j)osition, it must have been naturally one 
of her chief political objects to avoid. 

About this time a meeting of the Conservative National Party 
took place at Gotha, at Avhich it was resolved to adhere to the 
League of the Three Kings, distinguished by the title of ' the 
‘ 2r>th of-May.’ B}- this act a certain sanction of public opinion 
was given to what otherwise might have been regarded as a simple 
demonstration of royal Avill, and liable to all the changes and 
chances of that condition. This engagement gradually received 
the accession of all the Powers Avho had been j)artics to the con¬ 
stitution of Frankfurt, Avith the cxcci>tion of Hessc-Ilomburg 
(whose landgrave is an Austrian field-marshal,) and of Frankfurt, 
still the residence of the Austrian -iVrchduke John. Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries of all these governments met at Berlin under the j)resi- 
deiicy of Prussia, for the purpose of preparing the drsifls of the 
njoasures to be laid before the General Assembly, which it Avas 
now decided should bo held at hlrfurt. Military conventions Avere 
also entered into, Avhich drew closer the relations between the 
forces of several of the States and those of Prussia, During these 
arrangements the liberation of Austria by Russian arms enabled 
the kings of Hanover and Saxony to show Avith how little 
sincerity or good-will they had j<»incd the League at all, and it 
Avas only by more firmness than Prussia had often exhibited, 
that she succeeded in definitively fixing the convocation of the 
Assembly for tlie 20tli of ]\larch, 1850. 

If the extinction of all enthusiasm and of the poAver that 
accompanies the passionate impulses of multitudes delays almost 
indefinitely the solution of the German question, and complicates 
its difficulties by allowing authority to interests and designs Avhich 
Avould otherwise have been swept aAvay on the instant, it is an 
advantage to a foreign revicAver to be able noAV to state the cjise 
as one of facts, and to balance the {)lain reasonableness of the 
propositions before him. The long and weary negotiations be¬ 
tween Berlin and Vienna have produced no fruit; neither the 
consent of Austria to a German Union, nor the contentment of 
Prussia with a simple Federation. The division of Germany into 
Circles Avhich Avoiild submit each of the lesser States to one of 
their poAverful neighbours, and thus absorb them Into the several 
kingdoms, has been one basis of the Austrian proiwsals. Thb 
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plan would reconstruct Germany under six divisions ; and was 
ill no way unwelcome to the smaller sovereignties; for by these 
means ‘a better chance of future importance was held out to 
them, than by any other }>olitical arrangement. Ihit just in pro¬ 
portion as the power of these separate kingdoms was conso¬ 
lidated, would the subdivision of Germany be confirmed; and, 
wjiatevcr other advantages might result from it, the scheme sup- 
jioscd an entire abandonment of all notion of a United Germany. 
A circular from Prince Wittgenstein to liis dijiloniatic agents, 
dated July 21. 1849, sketches out a simpler form of jiartition; 
viz., an Austrian Germany south of the Main, and a Prussian 
Germany to the north. This is a scheme which could only be 
realised by sheer material force; and whieti Inis neither historical 
basis, nor public opinion, nor State necessity to stand on. Any 
such proj(;ct is totally without a precedent, unless a precedent is 
accepted in the dismemberment of Iceland, or in the secret treaty 
(of the 14th April, 1816) between Austria and Bavaria, in whicli 
tlic former power guarantees to the latter the reversion of the 


Baden Palatinate, in case of the extinction of the direct male line 


of the existing Grand Duke. By this treaty Austria is exhibited 
disposing of territories, over which she had not the slightest pn;- 
tence of right; thus evincing the sincerity of the regard so loudly 
expressed by her for the independence of lesser Powers—the 
appearance of which at least was preserved in the old Diet by 
the parity of votes given to the smaller and greater States. But 
a new device has been lately started, and at the present moment 
is attracting the attention, more perhaps than the confidence, of 
the public. The fonner Austrian proposals had altogether re¬ 
jected the principle of popular representation; a course wdiich 
it should seem is no longer regarded politic. There shall 
therefore be an Assembly, consisting of about 300 members, 

— one third elected by the Legislative Assemblies of Prus¬ 
sia, one third by those of Austria (including all her non-Ger¬ 
manic States), and one third by those of the rest of Germany. 
Above this must be placed a Directory of Royal Commis¬ 
sioners, one named by the Emperor and each of the six Kings, 
and one by the two Hessen (Darmstadt and Cassel). Tlie 
other States can appoint one of these seven its representative 
in the Directory, except where especial engagements of agnation 
and rights of succession connect it witli some especial Power 

— a stipulation evidently introduced to prevent the general 
surrender of themselves by the smaller States into the hands of 
Prussia. It is with the same object that the two Hessen arc 
preferred to Baden as the seventh Director, in order to cut off 
Baden from Prussian influence, and thus force her into submis- 
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sion to Bavaria. To this scheme the three lviiip;a of Wiirtem- 
herg, Bavaria, and Saxony have formally acceded, the latter at 
the imminent risk of a coliisiuii with his pariiament. Hanover, as 
yet, abstains, both on public and private gronmls. Her local 
isolation prevents her troin ^ aning a league from whicli she 
could derive no material advan^ igc; and there arc men among 
her ministers who anticipate that the tlagrant false j)retcnsious 
and extr.ivagancc ol the scheme would, if it attained any sub- 
stanct', drive the whole public opinion of (ieriuany to Erfurt as 
the only ho[)C of refuge.* For if such an Assembly were con¬ 
vened, it would contain some fifty or sixty deputies, not only 
not Germans, but in many eases, and in some justly, iinplac.ablc 
enemies of the German name and power, — who, in a division 
of parties, might become the arliiters of (icrnmu destinies. 
These fears, however, never will become alarming, from tjpi 
universal conviction that the Assembly, as ])ro])oscd, is a mere 
bait thrown out to catch the constitutionalists; ami that its 
tmly serious intention is to arrest the congress of Erfurt. 
How indeed could the hundred Austrian members be elected by 
the Legislative Assembly of Austria, which is not yet in exist¬ 
ence, while the Directory might be summoned at om:c and as¬ 
sume the whole faculty of administration ? And when this 
authority had been once constituted, what reasonable man can 
believe that any portion of its j)owcr would be willingly aban¬ 
doned to the chances of even such an imj)erfeet representation? 

Were it really possible to test the oj)inions of the intelli¬ 
gent and educated classes of Germany on this question of 
Unity as distinguished from the interests of princes, tluj 
theories of philosophers, anti the schemes of statesmen, we 
should rejoice in the occasion. Wc arc by no means minded 
to assume that the impulses which called together the Parlia¬ 
ments of Frankfurt still exist in the sober second-thought of 
the people; but we must own that, as yet, wc have no proof 
to the contrary. There is, no doubt, a strong party who arc 
repelled by the prominence which circumstances have given 
to Prussia in the ju’actical working out of the idea, just as 
there is a large body of Prussian officials who have no notion 
of opening Prussian em|)loymcnts to the rest of Germany, and 
who raise the cry that Prussia must perish when Germany be¬ 
gins. Now it is clear that Prussia, having interpreted the 11th 
article of the Federal Act of 1815 into the right of all and any 


* 8cc a dispatch of IVI. Detmold, Hanoverian Plenipotentiary at 
Frankfurt (dated Feb. 14.), which has found its way into the Co¬ 
logne Gazette cf March 21. 
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German States to form among themselves a league of any kind, 
— even, as in the case of the Hohenzollcrn Principalities, to 
merge themselves in any other State,—she cannot contest with 
Austria or Bavaria the right of forming with the kings or other 
princes such a confederation as they may think fit. These arc 
the privileges of the dynasties;—beyond and above these rest 
the rights and the will of the people. No portion of Germany, 
except Austria, is now without its legal organ; the press is 
free; public meetings on this topic could hardly be dispersed 
by force, if conducted with order; and we own that we should 
see our way much more clearly by these lights than by any 
array of diplomatic notes, of projects wTitten to be rejected, and 
counter-projects rejected before proposed. 

Gennans must not be surprised that England, whoso com- 
^rcial interests are so intimately bound up with the peace of 
Europe, should look with suspicion on any political change, 
which may compromise the friendly relations of the great Con¬ 
tinental Powers. It requires both knowledge and foresight to 
understand the evils which threaten the peace of Europe from 
the old constitution of Germany; but it requires neither the one 
nor the other, to feel that the irritation of Austria and the 
wrath of Kussia are elements of future distress to all other 
European nations. On the other hand, in case the rivalry be¬ 
tween Prussia and Austria could be turned into any fair and 
liberal alliance, this would, in itself, be a guarantee for peace; and 
any organisation of Germany, founded sincerely on such a basis, 
not dynastically but nationally, might well defy the violence of 
all Foreign i*owcrs. If, therefore, the Austrian scheme were 
practicable, its advantages arc undeniable; and nothing but 
a consideration of its material and moral obstacles has inclined 
us against it. Some of these we have already alluded to: 
the immense disproportion of the German and non-German 
populations ; the non-German and, frequently, anti-German 
symjwithies of whole races of Austrian subjects; the pride and 
power of the Slavonians, who make no concealment of their 
hatred and contempt for Germany, which they look upon as 
crumbling into senile impotence, while the future of Europe 
rests with their youthful energies: how can these and any 
principles the like of these possibly become constituents of a 
German Unity? Again can Germany, or ought she, to be 
made responsible for all the complications of foreign relations, 
to which the diverse and distracted portions of Austria ex- 
^se the Austrian government,— for instance, to a war with 
Piedmont or France for Lombardy, with Russia for Gallicia 
or Transylvania? Nor would the strength which Austria 
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might acquire by the German Union be of a nature to secure 
her from those acts of cruel and treacherous wcalcnoss which 
have disgraced her administration, and arc still dishonour¬ 
ing it. The permissive massacres of Gallicia or the proscviji- 
tions of conquered Hungary rnwy be repeated any day, as long 
as no higher moral })rinciple than the success of the hour shall 
guide the counsels of Vienna. Providence wonderfully adapts 
the moral strength Oi* governments to the elevation of their 
moral standard; and self-defence is a poor excuse for evil deeds, 
when the weakness that makes it necessary is the consequence 
of ignoble motives or willing ignorance. And has the moral 
or the intellectual elevation of the Austrian government or 
people been such as to authorise her to assume and retain the 
direction of any large portion of the human race ? A strict police 
gave to the sensuality of Vienna a sobriety — even a decency— 
which had the effect of organising vice to an extent almost un¬ 
known in any other capital. The absence of all proper excitement 
to the understanding or even imagination encouraged an animal 
life which debased but did not shock, and which, if completely 
successful, would have ended as much in limiting as in per¬ 
verting the human faculties. Put as weeds will grow up wliere 
seed is not sown, there was enough of prurient and rampaiit life 
to prevent this consummation. Good books were not read, but 
bad ones were eagerly devoured. There wiis a regular hierarchy 
of forbidden publications *, and those absolutely interdicted had 
the largest circulation. While the North of Germany was rising 
into a higher existence, under the inspiration of poetry, history, 
and philosophy, there was nothing too coiTupt or too dull for 
the Austrian market; and thus there is little wonder that the 
outbreaks in the Austrian cities have been characterised by 
a purposeless confusion, and have resulted in less political im¬ 
provement than has been generally the case in the recent series 
of popular commotions. To replace Prince Mcttcrnich by Prince 
Schwarzenberg, and a patriarchal despotism by an indefinite 
state of siege, is as sad an issue of the efforts and sacrifices of 
political enthusiasm as its bitterest enemies could desire. 

Germany requires moral guidance as well as national im¬ 
provement ; and if Austria cannot supply the one or the other, 
can Prussia? The negative proposition is doubtless much the 
easier to decide. In the encouragement of commerce, at least, 
Prussia has deserved well of Germany: she is the author of the 
Zollverein, the revision of which, at the end of 1853, she pro- 

* ‘ DamnatUTf *NonAdmittilur,' ^Transeat^ ^Erga Schedam* In 
the last case the name of the purchaser was transmitted to the police. 
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poses shall be submitted to the German parliament. The 
scheme of German Unity must attach Hamburgh to the 
Commercial League, — an object which would long ago have 
been obtained, in conjunction with another still more important, 
had not Baron Von Bulow broken off the negotiations, ail 
but concluded, for the adhesion of Hanover. That State, not 
imrea8onal)ly, demanded some pecuniary satisfaction, by way of 
compcnsjition to her people for the increase of price in many 
articles of common consumption, which would have followed 
from her junction with the Zollvcrein. The jwopositions were 
refused at the very moment when their acceptance seemed cer¬ 
tain ; and but for tins accident, Prussia would have met the 
question of a German political Unity in 1848, with a commercial 
Unity already complete, Austria alone excepted,—an immense 
advantage tis a starting-point. As it is, the power of exclusion 
from the Zollvcrein, on its revision, is a weapon of force in the 
hand of Prussia, and may be skilfully used, especially against 
"VViirtcmberg and Bavaria. The Austrian government feels the 
full advantage of commercial union with Germany, and many 
points are already in process of agreement with Prussia. But it 
does not seem likely that any terms will be arrived at, as concerns 
a common tariff; for Austria, although inclined to turn in the 
direction of free imports, can find no better way of conciliating 
the States of the Zollvcrein than by proposing that they should 
consent to a higher tariff, until such time as her national interests 
arc sufficiently advanced for her to admit of a liberal one. Again, 
after much irresolution, and even semblance of bad faith on the 
part of tho authorities, and after some immoderate acts on the 
part of the representatives of the people, the Prussian parliament 
is now firmly cast in a mould which promises endurance and 
devclopcment; while, on the contrary, the paper-constitutions of 
Austria bear about them a singular unreality and disregard of 
circumstances — so very singular, that they look less like the 
theories of well-intentioned men, than deceptive measures artfully 
designed, should they be ever put in practice, to discourage free 
Institutions by their failure, rather than encourage them by their 
success. From present appearances then, we think, it may fairly 
be concluded that the political influence of Prussian pre¬ 
dominance would not in the long run, be adverse to the con¬ 
stitutional liberties of Germany. Under a constitution so 
popular as that proposed at Krfurt, it is impossible that minor 
despotisms could revive; and the breadth of political views and 
the sense of the national dignity which must be created by the 
habits of a great assembly would go far to neutralise the petty 
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spirit of local politics, and infuse a higher feeling into the 
separate legislatures. 

Although the accidental character of the present rulers of 
Prussia should justly have little to do with an enterprise, the 
success of whicli must depend on something far above and 
beyond the merits or conduct oi individual men, yet it is in the 
power of those who hold autliorily in Prussia, at this nioinenl, 
to check or advance the movement almost at will. Much will turn 
on the position assumed by her at Erfurt: if it is firm and inde¬ 
pendent,— relying on the atfcctions of the people, — regardful of 
the rights of princes, less as individuals, than as rc[)rcsentativcs of 
their subjects, — tolerant of objections .and criticism,—and rather 
contemplating the necessit}'^ witli regret than ho.istIiig of the oc¬ 
casions in which her matcrml force lias been called on to defend the 
cause of order,—in that case, mere insolent menaces and coarse 
insinuations will not prevail against her work. But she most also 
be prepared to have the conduct of her government towards its 
own people taken as a test of her sincerity. If, for instance, tlie 
independence of Switzerland sbi^uld be violate*! in tlic name of 
the feudal jirotcctoratc of the Prince of Neufcbatcl, tlic weaker 
members of the League will naturallv feel less eonfideneo in 
entrusting thcrtjsclves to Prussian jiower; if restraints upon th(; 
press, or limitation of trial by jury, take pl.acc .'it Berlin, the 
constitutionalists of Germany ivill bo the less willing to attaclt 
tlicinselves to a centre whose influence might be indirectly ex¬ 
tended even to the modification of tliose fundamental rights 
which Frankfurt had cstablislied, and whicli it lias bound il.self 
to confirm. And as regards Foreign Powcj’s, it is essentia 
inciimheiit on Prussia to give no colour whatever to the very 
natural imputation, that in all this jirojcct her first object is licr 
own aggraiidiscirient. This suspicion can only he set to rest by 
a resolute perseverance in declining every species of superiority 
not absolutely necessary for the service of the Union. K.adowitz 
has begun well. 

It is agreeable to many minds to represent in some person¬ 
ality an idea or scheme of action which they desire fully to 
apprehend. In that of German Unity the figure of (jagern 
offers itself in undisputed prominence. His father, ac-ting as 
representative of the House of Nassau at the Congress of Vienna, 
distinguished himself through his desire to extend the sphere of 
the German Diet, by the admission of Ijiixcmhiirg and Holstein, 
—a plan, however, which would have weakened its influence, by 
dispersing it. His son joined the army in 1815, and passed into 
precocious manhood on the field of Waterloo, .where the accidents 
of war placed him for a moment in a position of command. 
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Thence he returned to civil life, and at the University of Jena 
partook with enthusiasm of all the hopes and projects with 
which the youth of Germany hailed the new-born independence 
of theii* country. We know how these have since been thwarted 
and pcrvcrtc<.l; but with his sanguine temperament disap¬ 
pointment rather dimmed than darkened the future; and 
what was the zeal of the student is now the faith of the 
statesman. He .soon after became distinguished in the service 
of the State of Hesse-Darmstadt, and retained office till he 
found his own opinions running so continually counter to those 
of his government, that he felt he had no alternative but to 
resign. After a short course of opposition, he resolved to retire 
from politics; and considerations of a private nature favoured 
his determination. He had been attached to a lady in the full 
enjoyment of health and beauty, and had looked forward to 
a proud and prosperous domestic life as ample compensation 
for the troubles and vexations of public duty. But a serious 
and probably fatal malady seized upon the object of his affec¬ 
tions, and brought the daily prospect of death into the natural 
region of life and hope. The lady long combated his re¬ 
solution to devote to her weakness and sorrow the vigour and 
bloom of his existence, but in vain. For nine years he tended 
her with undivided care, and he since has mourned her loss 
as deeply as if she had been to him all that their hopes had 
ever promised. Indeed, her great moral and intellectual quali¬ 
ties must have given to those years of apparent sacrifice a 
present happiness of the highest order; for, it was in that 
atmos[)hcre of pure and tranquil affection that his mind was dis¬ 
ciplined by si viily and experience to the stature it has now attain¬ 
ed. Agricidturc became his favourite pursuit; and his anxiety 
for the improvement of the cultivation of Germany led him 
to a minute consideration of her material interests. These 
he found to coincide in most points with that Union of the 
German States which had been the delight of his youth; so that, 
on his higher and inner life being broken up, he returned to 
public occupation, his imagination fortified by practical learning, 
and his feelings justified by his judgment. His political worth 
became apparent to the whole of Germany, as soon as it was 
perceived that his appointment to the government of his adopted 
country arrested the ton/nt of revolution in 1848; and all the 
public men of different States, who saw present safety and future 
welfare in German Unity, at once turned to him instinctively 
as their friend and guide. In the conduct of this question, 
steering between qnarchy and despotism, he has shown him¬ 
self worthy of this trust: his massive and towering figure and 
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his genial countenance inspire innnediate confidence; wliile a 
hearty optimism, which in the moment of personal fiiihirc 
seems to his colleagues to have a character of insensibility, bears 
him above aU repulses, disappointments, and disasters. lie 
meets the Assembly t)f Erfurt as resolutely as he met that of 
Frankfurt; and if there were n iuy men of his character engaged 
along with him, we should not hesitate as to the issue. 

There can hardly be a greater contrast in history than the 
aspect of the circum.itanccs under which these two Assemblies 
come together. If that of Frankfurt was borne so high on the 
wings of hope that its lidl was inevitable, that of Erfurt has 
been in imminent danger of being crushed before it dares to rise. 
The one, however, looks as though it might bo a beacon over 
the deep of time, the other was as the burning of a prairie. The 
folly of democratic violence has, for the moment, placed at the 
discretion of governments much more than it is desirable should 
be so placed; and the essentially conservative and pacific cha¬ 
racter of the Erfurt project renders any appeal to popular 
excitement contradictory to the very tenns of its existence. 
AVill this one stable organisation rise above the confusions that 
still possess Europe, and demonstrate that there is no more in¬ 
stability in progress than in reaction ? For mere Order, even 
that of the divine Cosmos, is in itself a barren thing —• as barren 
as mere Liberty: each requires the breath of life to generate 
what is good and great,—and it is only to their coincidence and 
harmony that we can look for any permanent advantage to the 
societies of mankind. 


No. CLXXXV. will he published in July. 
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202— defeat of the Turk'-, ib .— enumeration of the various stages 
of advancement of Russian boundaries to the south, 203—second 
declaration of war by Turkey, ib .— its fatal results to the Turks, 
ib .— apprehensions of Turkey at the growing power of Russia, 206. 
See Turkey. 


S 

Sanitary Reform, late progress in, 210—its object, 211—economy of 
sanitary measures, 212—prejudices such measures have to en¬ 
counter, 213—^neglect of many of its details as vulgar, ib. —sanitary 
regulations of the Jews and Romans, 214—duty of property in 
towns, 215—^relation between dirt and vice, 216-17—picture of a 
manufacturing town and suburbs, 218-19—Mr. Macaulay's d<‘,s- 
cription of what the most fashionable parts of London w ere in the 
time of Charles IL, 219—constitution of the Board of Health, 
220-22—^local elective Imdies, 223—local boards under control of 
the Board of Health, 224-5—security in centralization of power 
and responsibility, 225-6—local abusive interests, 227—importance 
of the middle classes understanding the question of sanitary reform, 
228-9. 

* Shirley, a Tale,’ by Curre’* Bell, review of, 153—mental equality of 
the sexes considered, 154-5—excellence of female nuusicians, 156— 
- of female liUerafeurs, 157—question of the authorship of ‘Jane 
‘Rwre,* 158—its masculine vigour, ib. —^inferiority of * Shirley* to 
Ryre,* ^59—its harshness and incoherence, —its unmi«- 
power, but rudeness and affectation, 161—specimens of its 
' bolu anff poetic imagery, 162—graphic delineation of an interior, 
•iditllcitoua (Characters of its herpes, 163—fascination of'its 
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heroines, 164—-its sins against truth and nature, 165—rhapsody on 
Milton’s Eve, 167—powerful scene from * Shirley/ 169-72— 
• poetic power of the authoress, 172-3—application to Currer JBell of 
Schiller’s remark on ‘ Corinne,’ 173. " • 

SmUh, the late Kev. Sydney, review of his ‘ Elementary Sketches of 
‘ Moral Philosophy,’ 35C—Lor«l Jeffrey’s opinion of the work, 357-8 
—nature of the lectures, 359-60—extravagancies of metaphy¬ 
sicians, 361—scepticism falsely charged on metaphysics, 362— 
natural religion, 363—observations on the utility of the science of 
metaphysics, 364-5—the Kev. Sydney Smith’s lectures on wit and 
humour, 365-71—on the beautiful, 371-5—faculties of animals and 
men and faculties of beasts, 375-6—characteristics of the work, 
376-7. 

Solon, Mr. Grote’s account of the reforms and character oij 134-7. 
See Grofe. 

Solyman the Great, 187. Sec Turhey. 

Strzelechi, Count, his evidence before the Committee of the House of 
liords on the cfiiciency and success of Irish emigrants in Australia, 
25. Sec Colonization. 


' T 

Taxation, Kritish and Continental, works relating to, 471—^British 
skill an<l intellect, 472—works of Thornton, Kicardo, Tookc, and 

Jones Loyd, 473—Mr. George Norman’s valuable pnmpblut, ih _ 

the ‘groans of the Britons,’ 474-5—amount of remitted taxes, 476-^ 
limits to taxation, 476-8—effect of taxation trenching upon capital, 
478—proportion of population to taxation, 479-80—accumulation 
in England since the peace, 480-82—English finances compared 
with French, 483-4—with other foreign states, 485-6—financial 
condition of Ireland, 486-7—progressive reductions, 489—Mr. 
Norman’s estimate of our colonial expenditure, 490—French and 
English colonies, 491-2—dangers from pauperism, 493—M. Thiers 
on the well-being of the labouring classes, 494-5—better applica¬ 
tion of taxe.s, 495-6. 

Treaty of peace and friendship, tlie first struck between Turkey and 
a Christian state, 183. See Turkey. 

Turhey, its past and present position among the states of Europe, 17S 
—old propliecies regarding the decay of the Ottoman empire, 174 
—dawnings of Turkish power, 175—notice of Ortogrul, 176—his 
son, Osman, 177—conquests of tlie House of Osman, 177-8—rela¬ 
tions between the Greeks and Turks, 179—origin and progress of 
the power of the Janizaries, 180—assumption of the title of Sultan 
by Bajazet I., ih. —^Bajazet’s unfortunate contest with Timour, 181 
—resumption of Turkish power in Asia, ih. —Mahomet I., ih. —his 
son, Amurath II., ih. —capture of Constantinople, ih. —importance 
of Constantinople to the growing power of the Turks, 182—^feeling 
of alarm throughout Europe, 182-3—contests between the Eu¬ 
ropeans and Turks, 184—superiority of Turkish discipline add 
tactics over most of the European states, 184-5—gradual familiarityr 
between the Turkish and Christian states, 185-~campaigiis, in 
Persia and Egypt, 185—first Christian alliances, 186-^-rStr^gth 
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, and grandeur of Turkey on its entrj into the * European system,’ 
190—Charles V. and Solyman, 191—subsequent history of Turkey 
and its connexion with Rdssia, 192-212. ^e Russia. 

• 

V 

Vienna, Turkish siege of, 195. 

* Village Notary, the,’ by Baron Edtvos, translated by M. Wenck- 
stern, review of, 479—notice of the author, 498—the Iliingai-ian 
landscape, 499—outline of the story of ‘ the Village Notary,’ 500— 
distinction between Hungarian freemen and serfs, 501—state of 
the Jews in Hungary, 502-3—M. Wenckhtern as a translator, 503. 

TV 

* War upon the Wilderness,’ 47. 

Water, supply of, to the metropolis, list of vt'^rks relating to, 377— 
Fitz-Stephen’s account of London in the reign of Henry II., i/>.— 
water supply at the time of the Conqueror, id .—at later times, 378 
—^Peter Morrice’s contrivance for raising water at London Bridge, 
878—Sir Hugh Middleton and the New River Company, 379— 
later water companies, 379—present supply of water, 3S0—sewage 
poured into the Thames, 381—quantity of organic matter in all 
London water, 382—consequences of water not being laid on, 383 
—connexion between physical uncleanliness and moral pollution, 
384— fever perpetuated from want of drainage, 385-5—districts of 
filth are districts of Crime, 387—economy of a supply ol‘ good 
water, 388—table of comparative mortality, 389—necessity of 
legislating for the poor, 391 -notice of several proposals for the 
supply of water of better quality, 392—the Thames and its tribu¬ 
taries, 393—report of Messrs. Walker and Leach, 394—combination 
and competition incompatible, 395—useless competition, 396—par- 
liamentat v inquiries, 397—inadecpiacy of the principles of trade, 
398-9—amount of water-rents in the metropolis, 400—interest of 
all classes in the water question, 401—springs poisoned by con¬ 
tamination with cesspools, 402—state of Bermondsey, 403—supply 
of water at various places at home and abroad, 404-5—amongst 
the Romans, 405-6—works of beneficence immortal, 407-8. 

Z 

Zinghis Khan, in'uptions of, 176. 
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